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Favored by retailers-because it meets 
today’s changed retail conditions— 


The Catcaco TRIBUNE 
ConsUMER-FRANCHISE PLAN! 


To MEET today’s changes m 
retailing modern advertising 
must work to build, not just a 
dealer franchise, but a con- 
sumer franchise—enjoyment of 
an important share of the day- 
in and day-out repeat buying 
by consumers, relatively un- 
disturbed by competition. 
Retailers cannot be asked to 
push a line because a smatter- 
ing of advertising is placed be- 
hind it. What they want to 
stock and push is what their 
customers want to buy. 
Selling the retailer more 
than ever calls for selling his 
customers outside the store — 
in the home. From its study of 
advertising and selling in Chi- 


cago the Chicago Tribune has 
developed a sound procedure 
that can produce greater sales 
and a stronger market position 
for your brand. Through it you 
can cash in on the increasing 
trend to fewer brands per line 
per store and the greater re- 
liance by retailers on self-serv- 
ice. It is based on the retailer’s 
own need for higher volume 
and faster turnover in order to 
meet his rising costs. 

Highly productive in Chi- 
cago, the plan can be used in 
any market. It results in larger 
orders and sayings in deliver- 
ies. It gives you the benefit of 
the retailers’ own promotion 
without resort to deals, pre- 


miums, cut prices or special 
discounts. It is a method that 
will interest executives who 
bear the responsibility of get- 
ting immediate sales and those 
concerned with long range 
planning to assure continued 
company success. 

If you want high annual vol- 
ume and a solid base for future 
expansion, you will want to 
get the details of this con- 
sumer-franchise plan. A Trib- 
une representative will be glad 
to tell you how you can apply 
it in your business. Ask him 
to call. 


Cucaco TRIBUNE 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
2 








The J.L. HUDSON Co. 


America’s Second Largest 
Department Store Places 


67.8% 


OF ITS TOILETRY AND DRUG 
ADVERTISING IN THE DETROIT 


FREE PRESS 


One of America’s greatest, most aggressive far-visioned department 
stores is the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit. What it does with its 
advertising, with its merchandising, with its public relations policies 
is widely noted, carefully and thoughtfully followed. 


Toiletry and drug advertisers everywhere should take note that the 
J. L. Hudson Co. depends primarily upon the women readers of 
The Detroit Free Press to keep going and keep up its huge volume 
of sales in the toiletry and drug field. 


In 1949, the Hudson Store used ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX 
PAGES of toiletry and drug advertising in Detroit newspapers. Of 
a a these, EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES or 67.8% of the lineage appeared in 


plpbetrr abtert ta The Free Press. 


*WOMEN READ AND LIKE THE FREE PRESS 


lL MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
HE FREE PRESS IS 


CULATION INCREASES 
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Canton Families use up to 
38.7% More Soap* 


Canton water is hard—22 to 36 grains hard, pumped 
from 6 deep wells. By comparison, Cleveland water 
is only 8 grains hard. 
So a Canton Family will use as much as 38.7% more 
soap than a comparable Cleveland family. They’re 
just as hard on detergents and cleansers, too. 
That 38.7% EXTRA consumption means that your 
soap, detergent and cleanser copy in the Repository 
naturally delivers more sales per dollar. 
The Repository reaches 94,000 families whose well 
above average incomes are stabilized by over 200 
diversified industries and the crops from Ohio’s most 
thickly populated farm area. 
And—no nearby metropolitan paper can begin to 
give you merchandisable coverage of this rich soap 
market. It takes the Repository to do it. 


*Based on a Report by Market Surveys, Inc., Chicago. 




















100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 







A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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ae is . 
YOU’RE DOWN TO your Last COPPER 
+. yet they want to put a tariff of $40 a ton on imports! 


Right now, this country faces a serious shortage of 
copper. 

Yet, in the face of overwhelming evidence of the 
nation’s desperate need for imported copper, there is 
danger that a tax of $40 2 ton will go on imported 
copper after June 30, 1950—in the effort to keep out 
foreign copper and raise prices still further. 


This is a matter ‘of concern not only for industry, but 
for all of us. 


Who needs copper? You — the American public. 
Automobiles take 18%, Buildings 11%. Electric 
manufactures, utilities, telephone and telegraph and 
radio uses account for 40%. 


Stockpiling for possible war needs on top of high 
industrial activity has further reduced industrial stocks, 
created hand-to-mouth buying and higher prices. The 
figures are in the table. 

And if we look at producers stocks of copper, we find 
they amount to less than TWO WEEKS’ SUPPLY at 
current rates of consumption by fabricating companies 
such as ours. — 


THE OFFICIAL FIGURES ...AND THE COPPER TARIFF 


Averages per Month, 28 Months of 1948, 1949, Jan.—April, 1950 











Tons 
Actual C ption by Fabricators*........+000 eosccccee 103,215 
Domestic Production Including Scrap**.......ss005 coccccce 70,622 
Actual Industrial Shortage ° 23,593 
Stockplinge® ... ccc cccccccccccccccccsscces 8,823 
Total Monthly Shortage. .........ceeceeseeeceereveeeeeees 32,416 
Copper Fabricators’ Stocks January 1, 1948*....... eocosce 423,432 
Copper Fabricators’ Stocks April 30, 1950*........ covccecs 358,243 





GRINDS 0 0.6.6.6 cndcccccccncestocsccnctcceseceessocosens 65,189 





*U. S. Copper Association ** Copper Institute, as nublished 
*** Estimate from Copper Instiute Figure 


On the same basis as the figures in the table, the “Total Monthly 
Shortage” for the first four months of 1950 averaged 41.221 tons. 
There is only one way to meet our copper shortage—imports. Con- 
gress is considering legislation to extend, for two years. the current 
suspension of the import tax on copper. This legislation deserves 
your support, and the support of everyone, because ... EVERYONE 
NEEDS COPPER. 


This advertisement is sponsored by REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 
INCORPORATED, 230 Park Ave., New York, because Revere 
does not want its customers to be compelled to pay an extra $40 a 
ton on copper imports, which cost, of necessity, would come out of 
your pocket in the form of increased prices of consumer goods. 
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1. 


Publishers and printers now realize more than 
ever the added value of Matrix Contrast Service 
due to their greatly increased operating costs. 
The reduction of approximately one-third of all 
errors in linecasting machine operation means 
valuable minutes saved ...and a yearly dollar 
saving far in excess of the moderate yearly charge 
; for Matrix Contrast Service. 


5. 


Just as with Black and White Contrast, colors 
such as red, green, yellow and orange can be ap- 
plied to old as well as new matrices . . . against 


the same jet black background. Matrix Contrast 
Colors aid operators in the detection of “wrong 
fonts” and insure the positive selection of mat- 
i” stackers or trays, 


tices from “p 
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With Matrix Contrast Service, typesetting ma- 
chine errors stand out like a sore thumb . . . before 
the line is cast. Sharp, clear-cut Black & White 
reference marks have a visibility equivalent to 
9 point type as compared to 314 point for used 
untreated matrices. Matrix Contsast Service, 
therefore, reduces eye-fatigue, conserves energy 
and promotes increased production. 


1 
| G, 

! r 

There’s a Matrix Contrast Service Branch near 
, you! With six service branches located in Boston, 
i New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
i Los Angeles, we can process your matrices in 
i 

{ 

| 

I 

1 

q 


MKncoscauecenne 


Black and White and Colors now, and give im- 
mediate attention to processing all sorts and new 
matrices you purchase in the future. 


There are many other reasons, too. Write today for latest facts on 
savings for you through use of Matrix Contrast Service . . . no obliga- 
tion, of course. MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION, 154 West 14th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. — 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. — 
1105 Trenton Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. — Sole licensees of the 
Percy L. Hill Matrix Contrast Patent No. 1,796,023, other patent 
pending. European Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3 Woodbridge Street, 
Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 


Copyright 1950, Matrix Contrast Corporation 
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When foreign advertisers 
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ll in the U.S St 
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World- 
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June 1 
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*7.3° . ur} 
most efficient means of building sales in the U. S., ee 
foreign advertisers place more advertising in The Times ? 
than in any other American newspaper. = “ 
Last year they put 37.7 per cent more advertising ee 
in The Times than in any other New York newspaper. amg 
es ss ine 
Almost 50 per cent of all foreign advertising (advertising Witt 
originating outside the U. S.) appearing in New York ee 
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Both foreign and U. S. advertisers know that in The Times — 
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PUBLICATION of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, Scripps- 
Howard evening daily, was halted 
June 13 by a strike of the News- 
paper Guild of New York. 

Pessimism over the outlook for 
an early settlement of a dispute 
over the wages, union and job se- 
curity clauses of a new contract 
was expressed by both manage- 
ment and union. 

A three-man panel of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service was holding conferences 
with representatives of the news- 
paper and of the Guild unit as 
Epitor & PUBLISHER went to press 
June 15. 

With approximately 35 execu- 
tives and editorial personnel on 
duty in the city room, it was ex- 
plained that copy was being pre- 
pared and the paper could be 
published at anytime that the 
AFL crafts crossed the CIO Guild 
picket lines. However, publica- 
tion was impossible when printers, 
stereotypers and pressmen refused 
to cross the lines. 

Three ‘Firsts’ Scored 

It was the first major Guild 
strike in New York City in 13 
years, the first strike to halt the 
W-T and § in its long history and 
the first test of a mutual assistance 
move taken by all unions holding 
Newspaper contracts (E&P, June 
10, p. 77). 

Both sides in the dispute in- 
dicated they were prepared for a 
long siege. Both readily agreed 
to continue talks. 

“The only thing I can say is 
that there is nothing we can see 
that is working toward a settle- 
ment,” Lee B. Wood, executive 
editor, told E&P. “We will not 
put out a shoddy product. Until 
pve have sufficient personnel, we 
will not put out the paper.” 

_Mr. Wood expressed confidence 
his newspaper would recapture its 
Circulation, in excess of 600,000. 

Early Morning Walkout 

The walkout began at 5:30 
A.M., June 13. Within a few 
hours, 500 placard-bearing pickets 
marched around three sides of the 
Newspaper plant. Hundreds of 
Printers, pressmen, truckmen, 
Stereotypers, machinists and other 
tmployes assembled across the 





e The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


street and refused to cross the 
picket lines. Photo engravers en- 
tered the building, but left after 
a few hours and since have not 
returned. 

Drivers reported in each morn- 
ing and then left, until June 15, 
when they said they had been 
ordered by their independent union 
not to report. 

Executives of the newspaper 
said 1,553 persons were supposed 
to be on duty June 13 to put out 
the seven editions of the paper 
that day and that 1,061 were ab- 
sent. The Guild claims 400 edi- 
torial and commercial workers are 
members and that 540 come with- 
in its jurisdiction. 

Pessimistic Views 

After a joint conference be- 
tween management and union at 
Federal Conciliation Service head- 
quarters at the end of the first 
day of the strike, Ezra Bryan, 
Scripps-Howard attorney, stated: 

“Neither side changed their po- 
sition. The company stated it had 
gone all out in making its offer 
before the strike to. try to pre- 
vent it. Having gone all out in 
making our offer, we saw no chan- 
ces for a quick settlement. We 
told the union there were very 
real possibilities that this might 
run for a month, six weeks or two 
months.” 

At the same time, Jay Nelson 
Tuck, president of the New York 
Guild, said: 

“We sat with them. They didn’t 
budge an inch. They didn’t come 


Part of the picket line estimated at 
World-Telegram and Sun after the strike was cal 
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N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun 
Stopped by Guild Strike 


AFL Workers Honor CIO Guild 
Picket Line; Long Siege Seen 


to negotiate. They showed no 
more willingness to negotiate to- 
day than they ever did. They said 
they were prepared for a long 
strike—six weeks or more. We 
told them we were dug in for a 
long strike, too.” 

The Guild announced its first 
pay day for approximately 550 
strikers was June 16. It promised 
single persons would receive $25 
a week and married persons $40 
a week, with additional benefits 
to strikers who have extraordinary 
expenses. 

All strikers, whether Guild 
members or not, who take an ac- 
tive part in picketing and other 
strike assignments, were said to 
be eligible for the benefit. It was 
estimated the strike is costing the 
Guild $15,000 a week. New York 
members are being assessed 5% 
of their weekly salary. 

Negotiations over a new con- 
tract had proceeded for three 
months. 

The Final Offer 

The final offer of the newspaper 
was for a general increase ranging 
from $2 to $5, producing what 
the management claims would be 
the highest wages existing on any 
major New York newspaper; an 
increase ‘in all minimum wage 
levels from $1 to $3.50, making 
the top contract minimum $113.50 
1 week; a job security clause which 
it claims is, in effect, the same 
as that accepted by the Guild at 
the New York Times; a union se- 
curity provision, which it claims 
is similar to one accepted at the 
Times; eight holidays with pay 
instead of six, and a 35-hour 
week. 

The management's offer was for 





Newspaper in America 


a night differential of 75 cents 
per night shift and $1.50 per 
lobster shift, arbitration of all 
grievances under the contract, 
opening of the two-year Contract 
after one year to negotiate wages, 
including minimums. 

“In general wage increase, mini- 
mums and night differential, our 
offer goes far beyond anything 
offered by any other major New 
York newspaper,” the manage- 
ment said in a letter to employes. 

“On hours, vacations and holi- 
days it is the equal of the best 
now in effect or offered by any 
of these same papers. On job 
and union security, it is in line 
with that accepted by the Guild 
from the Times.” 

The Guild denied the offer 
meets contract provisions on some 
New York newspapers and pointed 
out that contracts on other news- 
papers have expired and are un- 
der negotiation. 

The Guild’s Demands 

Guild demands included a nine- 
out-of-10 shop, 10% general in- 
crease; minimums ranging from 
$40 to $120; arbitration of the 
necessity for economy layoffs; ex- 
emption clause as in the present 
contract; tabulators to go on a 
five-day week or be placed in a 
classification bringing higher pay; 
night differential of one hour's 
pay per shift, and a one-year con- 
tract. 

Edward Easton, chairman of 
the Guild unit on strike, said the 
New York Post contract, with 
$117.50 weekly, top minimum for 
reporters, surpassed the offer of 
his newspaper. He ‘added that 
grievance machinery and job se- 
curity provisions of the New York 
Times contract are “far better” 
than those offered at the World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

“All we want is to be treated as 
everybody else in the business is,” 
said Mr. Easton. “That has been 
our position all along. It still is.” 

Competing afternoon newspa- 
pers carried heavy advertising 
loads as the strike continued. The 
Journal-American ran 56 pi 
June 14 and 40 pages June 15. 
The Post, tabloid, ran 96 pages 
June 14 and 68 pages June 15. | 

Strike headquarters have been 
established by the Guild a block 
from the newspaper plant. 

Outcome of the strike was 
watched eagerly by the Guild 
unit on the Journal-American, 
which already has voted its leaders 
power to call a strike unless an 
agreement is reached on a new 
contract. 

Mr. Easton, the striking unit’s 
chairman, headed the initial pick- 
et line. He was flanked by Mr. 

(Continued on next page) 
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WASHINGTON — Atto Gen- 
eral J. bgp McGrath an- 
nounced filing Wednesday in 
the Federal Court in New ping 
Louisiana, of a civil suit charging 
the Times-Picayune Publishing 
Company, and four of its officers 
and employes with combining and 
conspiring to restrain and monop- 
olize commerce in newspapers, in 
the dissemination’ of news and ad- 
vertising, and in supplies, in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, and charging the defendant 
corporation with entering into un- 
lawful contracts with its advertis- 
ers in violation of the same stat- 
ute. 

Nicholson Named 

The individual defendants are: 
L. K. Nicholson, president of 
the Times-Picayune Publishing 
Company; 

John F. Tims, Jr., vicepresident 
and business manager; Times-Pic- 
ayune; 

_Aubrey F. Murray, advertising 


rector; 

Donald W. Coleman, circulation 
manager. 

The Attorney General said: “Il- 
legal and unfair practices that de- 
Stroy competition in the newspa- 
per field must be eliminated if we 
are to continue to depend upon 
pr Pi de pad od nner 

as well as i 
freedom.” Sacpasone 


_ The only newspapers of gene: 
circulation published. in I = 
leans are the Times-Picayune, a 
morning newspaper, the New Or- 
leans States, an evening newspa- 
per, The Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States, a Sunday newspa- 
per, all owned by the defendant 
ae — the Item, an eve- 
by the Item Guage — penne 

Charge Sunday Agreement 

The complaint charges that the 
defendant corporation in 1933 ac- 
quired a competing newspaper, the 









Anti-Trust Suit Hits 
Forced Combination 


New Orleans States, under certain 
restrictive covenants to prevent 
competition, and in 1941 entered 
into an agreement with another 
competing newspaper under the 
terms of which the competitor dis- 
continued publication of its Sun- 
day edition. 

The complaint further alleges 
that the defendant corporation re- 
quired classified and national ad- 
vertisers to purchase advertise- 
ments in its morning and evening 
newspapers only as a unit under 
a combination rate, and induced 
local retail advertisers to refrain 
from advertising in the Item by 
giving them arbitrarily low rates 
for advertising in the New Orleans 
States based upon the volume of 
advertising carried by those adver- 
tisers in the Times-Picayune. 

It is also alleged that since June 
1949, the defendants have induced 
newspaper vendors to refrain from 
selling newspapers published by 
the Item company by refusing to 
permit those vendors to sell news- 
papers published by defendant 
corporation unless they agreed to 
discontinue sales of competitor’s 
newspapers. 

‘Destroy Competition’ 

It is further charged that the de- 
fendants used the dominant ad- 
vantage of the Times-Picayune to 
injure and destroy the competition 
of the Item by (a) offering arbi- 
trarily low advertising rates in the 
States, (b) forcing advertisers to 
publish advertisements in the 
Times-Picayune and in the States 
in combination, and (c) increas- 
ing the page content of the States 
at increased cost of publication 
without any corresponding in- 
crease in revenues. The complaint 
alleges that the losses in profits 
incurred by the States as a result 
of such practices are recouped 
from the profits of the Times- 
Picayune operations. 

_ The complaint seeks “such re- 
lief as the court deems necessary 
to prevent the defendants from 
continuing to violate the Sherman 
Act and to dissipate the effects of 
their unlawful conduct.” 
Nicholson’s Statement 


L. K. Nicholson, president of 
the Times Picayune and the New 
Orleans States, issued a statement 
in which he declared: 

“A substantial part of the 
charges made by the government 


56 are incorrect. 





Any article appearing in this pub- 
lication may be reproduced provid- 
ing acknowledgement is made of 
the Eprror & PUBLISHER copyright 
and the date of issue. 
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“Those which are true involve 
practices followed by many news- 
papers in this country for years 
and their legality has never here- 
tofore been questioned. 

“We are prepared to meet the 
issues on trial of this case and 
are confident that the court will 
hold that we have not violated the 
Sherman act.” 





World-Telegram & Sun 
Stopped by Strike 


continued from page 5 





Tuck, president; Thomas Murphy, 
executive vicepresident; M. 
Michael Potoker, secretary-treas- 
urer, and several vicepresidents 
and board members of the News- 
paper Guild of New York. In 
the picket line were Sam Eubanks, 
executive vvicepresident of the 
American Newspaper Guild, and 
other ANG leaders. 

At a Guild session on the 
night of June 13, Hjalmar E. Fey- 
ling, 47, New York Daily Mirror 
copyreader, who had previously 
held similar positions on the New 
York Journal- American, New 
York Post and the Washington 
(D. C.) Times-Herald, died from 
a heart attack. 

Others Sell Out 


The strike was played up with 
the leading headlines of the Jour- 
nal-American and Post on the day 
it was called. The Journal-Amer- 
ican circulation department stated 
it was not printing a single extra 
copy during the strike. Large 
stacks of Posts were seen at many 
newsstands. Circulation officials 
at the Post were not available for 
comment on the press run. 

Circulation representatives of 
the Newark (N. J.) News said it 
was short of newsprint and ob- 
served a policy of caring for its 
regular readers first and that no 
additional copies were being sent 
into Manhattan. 

Times Ends Service 


Part of the late editions of the 
World-Telegram and Sun have 
been published in the plant of the 
New York Times since the pur- 
chase of the Sun last January. On 
the day before the strike began, 
the management of the Times 
posted this notice to its employes: 

“From the beginning of the 
agreement to print the World- 
Telegram and Sun in this building 
it has been understood that in 
the event of any strike that news- 
paper would not expect the Times 


to continue this operation. 


“We assure you that in the event 
of a strike against the World- 
Telegram and Sun that newspaper 
will not be printed in our press- 
room.” 

Will Await Advertising 

N. S. MacNeish, business man- 
ager, indicated that because ad- 
vertising was not prepared, pub- 
lication could not be resumed im- 
mediately after return of the 
printers. 

“Even if the craft unions cross 
the picket lines, we probably will 
not put out a paper today,” Mr. 
MacNeish said early on June 14. 
“We have no advertising and the 
paper would not be normal with- 
out advertising. The printers have 
been out 24 hours and it takes a 
while to prepare a paper.” 
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N. Y. Publishers 
Charge Typos 
Break Contract 


Federal Conciliator Bernard J, 
Foreman conducted a second ses. 
sion June 15 with representatives 
of the Publishers Association of 
New York City and Local 6 of 
the International Typographical 
Union. 

The publishers charged the New 
York Typographical Union with 
deliberate violation of an agree- 
ment not to support a strike out- 
side its own ITU membership. By. 
refusal to report for work at the 
World-Telegram and Sun, the 
printers were charged with viola- 
tion of Section 4 of the contract 
between the union and the World- 
Telegram and Sun as a member 
of the Publishers’ Association. 

In light of this, the publishers 
characterized as “futile” any effort 
to reach agreement on paragraphs 
of a new association contract 
which the publishers feared might 
be treated with “similar irrespon- 
sibility and disregard.” 

The pertinent provisions of Sec- 
tion 4 to which the publishers re- 
ferred are: 

“It is the intention and the de- 
sire of the parties hereto that no 
strike or other interruption of nor- 
mal employment or production 
shall occur during the life of this 
agreement. To this end the union 
and the publishers commit them- 
selves to the orderly settlement of 
disputes as provided herein. How- 
ever, New York Typographical 
Union No. 6 reserves to itself the 
right to direct its members to sup- 
port a strike of this union or of 
New York Mailers’ Union No. 6, 
ITU, against any publisher or pub- 
lishers signatory hereto, which 
strike has been authorized under 
the laws of the ITU. . . . The 
union agrees that it will not sup- 
port a strike or work stoppage un- 
der any other circumstances.” 

ITU leaders replied that they 
had never contracted to send their 
men through a “no-man’s-land” 
and expressed regret that the pub- 
lishers did not wish to continue 
negotiations. Mr. Foreman said 
he would set a date for a future 
meeting. 

- 
Dailies Continue 
Without Printers 

MERWEN, Conn.—The Record, 
morning, and the Daily Journal, 
evening, are continuing to be pub- 
lished each day by the Meriden 
Record Co. in spite of a strike 
by union printers who walked out 
June 8 

Pressmen and __ stereotypers, 
members of AFL unions, have 
ignored the picket line and are 
continuing to work. The papers 
have been cut to eight and 10 
pages, but it is expected that 
their size will return to no! 
gradually. New machines are be 
ing installed. 
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Stereotyping Here to Stay. 


For Long Time, Says Flint 


His Remarks at ANPA Mechanical 
Conference Hint Shift in Research 


By Jerry Walker 


BuFFaLo, N. Y.—The mechan- 
ical research program financed by 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association has been modified 
from its original approach. 

This was indicated here this 
week when C. M. Flint, research 
director of ANPA, told newspa- 
per craftsmen attending the an- 
nual Mechanical Conference that 
“the stereotyping process, in spite 
of all of the new processes and 
methods, will be with newspapers 
for a long, long time.” 

‘Little of Truth’ in Headlines 

Reassuring the stereotypers, in 
an address to their own session, 
Mr. Flint discredited “arresting 
headlines” in newspapers and 
trade journals and assailed state- 
ments about new processes which 
would “revolutionize” the printing 
industry. 

“There is little of truth in those 
arresting headlines,” Mr. Flint de- 
clared, denying that anyone con- 
nected with the “one and only” 
research project of the ANPA had 
ever predicted the elimination of 
stereotyping. 

“Research,” he asserted, 
not eliminate jobs.” 

S. D. Willey, production super- 
intendent of the New York News, 
rose m the floor to ask Mr. 
Flint “what has changed the re- 
search program from a year ago?” 
He referred, he said, to statements 
made to the 1949 Mechanical Con- 
ference at Chicago to the effect 
that the stereo process was on the 
way out. 

Mr. Flint denied having made 
any such statement, nor even that 
the ANPA research program was 
“attempting” to put stereotyping 
out of newspaper processes. 

What Flint Said in 1949 

The ANPA record shows that 
Mr. Flint told the Chicago meet- 
ing: “We are engaged in a study 
of the possibilities of printing from 
original plates instead of from 
stereotypes. This study is one of 
our most active studies, and one 
that is perhaps promising of the 
greatest results. . . . One of our 
goals in this project is a method 
of preparing the equivalent of ao 
engraved plate in a maximum of 
five minutes.” 

Reporting to the ANPA mem- 
bership convention in April, 1949, 
Mr. Flint stated: “The elimination 
of stereotyping will reduce costs.” 

Elaborating on the direct plate 
printing method in his report to 
ANPA, Mr. Flint said: “In devel- 


“does 


oping this program, it is my feel- 
ing that the greatest economies 
can be realized if copy can be 
composed in such a manner that 
it can be transferred photograph- 
ically to a plate which can be 
processed in a reasonably short 
time for use directly on the press. 

“There is no economy in setting 
type in the normal manner, lock- 
ing it up with cuts and advertising 
material, pulling a proof and start- 
ing at that point on the photo- 
mechanical process of preparing 
copy for offset; nor is there any 
economy in molding and casting 
one or two plates for a small 
newspaper.” 

Direct Printing Stressed 

Mr. Flint’s report to the 1950 
ANPA Convention also stressed 
the possibilities of direct printing, 
and said it would be applicable 
mainly to small newspapers. 

William Baumrucker, Jr., chair- 
man of the ANPA Mechanical 
Research Committee, told the 
1949 ANPA convention: “It is 
our firm belief that the future will 
find photo typesetting indispens- 
able in the production of newspa- 
pers.” 

Photo-composing methods re- 
ceived a minor spot in this year’s 
Mechanical Conference program, 
three séssions away from Mr. 
Flint’s discussion of research in 
which he emphasized the work 
being done at the Easton labora- 
tory to improve the present stereo- 
typing processes. 

He summarized the present re- 
search ‘policy, saying it aims at 
increased production from each 
man and from each machine. 

“We aim,” he said, “to put in 
your hands the tools for doing a 
better job at a lower cost. I am 
talking here today only about the 
things that have been done. The 
dav of predictions is over.” 

Mr. Flint described two meas- 
uring devices, useful in stereo- 
typing and photo-engraving shops, 
which have been developed by 
the ANPA staff. He also reported 
progress on a plastic molding 
combination which effects shrink- 
age with low moisture mats, but 
declared the materials were not 
ready for use. 

He also mentioned experiments 
in highspeed etching. 

A member of the Conference 
charged that Mr. Flint’s claims as 
to the plastic molding method 
were premature and he replied 
that the New York Journal Amer- 
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ican was prepared to use it “in 
continuous production” on a roll-in 
basis, not with direct pressure. 

The Journal-American, he said, 
had achieved full one-inch shrink- 
age on the printed page, as against 
%-inch shrinkage with a mat of 
high moisture content, and had 
better results. 

Experiments are under way also 
on the Chicago Herald American 
and Washington Times-Herald, 
Mr. Flint disclosed, but he drew 
criticism from some others who 
reported they had been unable to 
get any of the plastic material 
from the supplier. Mr. Flint con- 
fessed he had prevailed upon the 
manufacturer to withhold the ma- 
terial from the market until tests 
are conclusive as to its usefulness. 

Charles R. McGuire, mechan- 
ical superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Trib- 
une, discussed the present-day 
problems of the stereotyper and 
declared the research program ap- 
pears to be “on the right track” in 
tackling mat-packing. 

It’s up to the mat manufac- 
turers, he said, to develop a mat 
with stayback qualities which will 
enable stereotypers to get the 
right mold needed to produce “a 
printed paper from the press that 
cannot be distinguished from the 
original proof.” 





There’s Profit in Color, 
4 Newspapers Testify 





Cotor advertising definitely in- 
creases the newspaper’s revenue, it 
was reported at a pressroom ses- 
sion by spokesmen for the Méil- 
waukee Journal, Christian Science 
Monitor, Chicago Tribune and 
Salt Lake Tribune & Telegram. 

D. B. Abert, business manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, said 
surcharges net more than the cost 
on all except a very complex ad. 
The Journal’s surcharge for local 
copy is six cents a line for one 
color; nine cents for two colors, 
12 cents for three colors. 

“We make money on color,” he 
declared. 

It was also reported that color 
often brings in large copy which 
the newspaper otherwise would 
not have sold. Thus the profit on 
the “extra” advertising more than 
offsets any loss in adding color. 
Solicitors are encouraged to sell 
color, said Harry Eybers of the 
Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram. 

Joseph E. McMullen, assistant 
production manager of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, gave a detailed 
description of how color is han- 
dled and said steps are’ being taken 
to prepare for the day when the 
Journal is called upon to print 
process color on both first and 
second impressions. 

Men in the Journal mechanical 
department, he said, have devised 
several new tools to assist in the 
pressroom work on a color job, 
but when it comes to gauging 
color density on a night run, he 

(Continued on page 63) 





San Francisco's Bid 
For 1952 Is Accepted 


It’s “California, here we come” 
for the 1952 Mechanical Confer- 
ence of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


Edwin H. Evers, chairman of the- 


the Mechanical Committee, an- 
nounced acceptance of the San 
Francisco bid for the meeting two 
years hence. Next year, the Con- 
ference returns to Chicago. 

Said Mr. Evers: “The ANPA, 
constantly striving to better serve 
its membership, has arranged for 
the first time in history to hold the 
Mechanical Conference on the 
West Coast.” 

The forfnal invitation was ex- 
tended by the Pacific Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference when Ver- 
non A, Spitaleri, manager of the 
ANPA Mechanical Department, 
attended the recent meeting. The 
dates for the 1952 parley have 
been set as June 9-11. 

Mr. Evers also pointed out that 
the membership of the Mechanical 
Committee has been revised dur- 
ing the last year to broaden geo- 
graphical representation. 

“We have come a long way to- 


ward improving conference pro- 
grams since 1947,” Mr. Evers com- 
mented, remarking. that after the 


ANPA Mechanical 
ceased to be useful to the indus- 
try?” 

“Among the problems ahead of 
us,” said the production chief of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Demo- 
crat, “are those concerning new 
processes and new methods. These 
we need not fear. Let’s take them 
in stride as we have other evolu- 
tionary changes in the past. After 
all they are necessary if the news- 
paper business is to prosper in the 
face of its many competitors.” 

Registration at the Buffalo ses- 
sions exceeded 1,000, Mr. Spital- 
eri reported. 

Members of the working press 
complimented Messrs. Evers and 
Spitaleri on the improvement in 
publicity procedures notably ~ a 
press table up front in the big 
meeting room and texts of the 
many addresses and technical pa- 
pers. 
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Cox Tells ANPA Craftsmen 


Of Costs, Consolidations 


Dayton Publisher Breaks Precedent 
In Subject Matter at Conference 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—A publisher who 
has figured in two recent consoli- 
dations put the problems of the 
newspaper business on the line 
for mechanical department execu- 
tives to ponder here this week. 

The speaker, James M. Cox, Jr., 
president of the Dayton (O.) 
Journal Herald and News, item- 
ized the points of challenge and 
evolution facing the newspapér 
business in his address to the 
opening session of the 22nd ANPA 
Mechanical Conference: 

1. Income as fixed by long- 
term advertising contracts. This, 
unfortunately, is not so true of 
the expense side of the ledger. 

2. We can’t continue to raise 
advertising rates; nor can we price 
ourselves out of the mass market 
by increasing circulation rates. 

3. To hold the priority on home- 
reading time we must deliver the 
afternoon paper before 5 p. m., 
when television viewing starts. 

4. We must look for a more 
efficient and less costly manner to 
create mewspapers, and get a 
good day’s work in return for 
decent wages. 

5. It is good business for a 
publisher to sit in and conduct 
labor negotiations personally. 

Mentions Union Demands 

More than 300 delegates. to the 
Conference were in the meeting 
hall when Mr. Cox discussed 
“Interdepartmental Cooperation” 
and they applauded his excursion 
into the field of labor relations. 
His talk was the highlight.of the 
program on industrial relations. 

Mentioning that the Mechani- 
cal Conference had avoided 
wages, hours and union negotia- 
tions in the past, Mr. Cox said 
he felt the necessity for discuss- 
ing this subject. “far outweighs 
any improprietv.” 

“There is a point beyond which 
demands and practices which 
threaten the existence of a busi- 
ness must be refused if we are 
to survive,” he declared, with a 
nod to remarks made by Larry 
Taylor, an outgoing vicepresident 
of the International Typographical 
Union, to the effect that union 
printers need to increase their 
competency and their output to 
combat the trend toward revolu- 
tionary changes in printing. 

“I have the impression,” said 
Mr. Cox, “that some of our 
people are beginning to realize 
the necessity for a common sense, 
reasonable appreciation of our 
probl in keeping these busi- 
nesses above water.” 

The preliminary cause of the 
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Dayton and Atlanta mergers, he 
remarked, was the rising cost spi- 
ral, with heavy emphasis on labor 
expenses and newsprint. 

“We are in a business where 
we can’t have a markup every 
Wednesday morning,” Mr. Cox 
cautioned. 

Describing the results of the 
Dayton consolidation, Mr. Cox 
reported that the advertiser is 
saving money, and circulation, 
which was heavily duplicated pre- 
viously, is diluted in a non-dupli- 
cating manner. The morning pa- 
per, he said, was improved and 
increased “well over 100% in 
circulation.” 

“In Atlanta,” he related, “We 
were operating two large plants 
in new postwar buildings. The 
heavy duplication there, of 
course, was in the Sunday field. 
Costs there again were the con- 
tributing factor creating the new 
lineup—a morning and evening 
and one Sunday paper operating 
mechanically in one plant.” 

‘Only the Beginning’ 

Unless something can be done 
to level costs, he said, “we have 
only seen the beginning of con- 
solidations.” He observed that 
the amazing growth of television 
circulation has been in the lower 
and middle income groups and 
declared his belief that the daily 
newspaper should always be avail- 
able to the masses. : 

The Cox newspapers operate TV 
stations in Dayton and Atlanta, 
he remarked as a preface to his 
statement that “we are very con- 
scious of the trend toward a 
change in reader habits.” 

“For example,” he went on, 
“in the evening field we are find- 
ing that the paper must be de- 
livered before 5 or 5:30 because 
in the television homes the view- 
ing starts at about that time and 
lasts through 10:30 or 11 o'clock. 

“When you realize that within 
a few years the events of the 
world will be brought into your 
living room, we know that we 
have something to think about. 
One welcome consolation to us 
in the newspaper business is that 
you can’t jump two pages in ra- 
dio. There is only so much time 
to sell. But what we must worry 
about is the priority on that time 
which we have now and which I 
believe we can hold if we can de- 
liver in good time.” 

Television, he asserted, is grow- 
ing into an instrument of public 
education, amusement and news 
delivery and while newspapers 
have always been sold on the 


basis of eye appeal, so is that the 
basic appeal of video. 

Affairs Too Big to Delegate 

The Dayton News organization 
employs 600 persons, as compared 
with only 200 several years ago, 
said Mr. Cox, telling how de- 
partment heads are instructed to 
look after the welfare of their 
own people. 

In union relations, Mr. Cox 
declared that too often many 
busy publishers have entrusted 
negotiations to other executives, 
thus creating a rather distant re- 
lationship between the top com- 
mand and organized employes. 
He has found it good business, 
he said, to participate in the ne- 
gotiations because “you get to 
know the type of people with 
whom you are dealing and get 
a better slant on their problems 
by talking face to face.” 

“These affairs,” he concluded, 
“are getting too important to dele- 
gate.” 
Success of Dayton industrial 
relations was attributed by the 
publisher to monthly meetings 
with a printers’ committee headed 
by the president of the local typo- 
graphical union and the general 
manager of the newspapers. 
Foreman Must Pick Key Men 

The real job in selecting to- 
morrow’s key men in manage- 
ment must be done today by the 
foreman, advised W. E. Gibbons, 
production manager of the Chi- 
cago Herald American. The fore- 
man, he said, must have the vision 


* to select those with the : ability 


and ambition to make executives. 

He also recommended that the 
production manager conduct 
weekly meetings with foremen 
and lend an ear to the individual 
worker’s grievances. Open deal- 
ings between the worker and su- 
pervisor can settle most grievan- 
ces, he said, because the worker 
feels he is considered as a human 
being and not as a machine. 

R. P. Hunter, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, outlined that pa- 
per’s plan for cooperation between 
the auditing and mechanical de- 
partments, mentioning that it paid 
off recently when composing 
room expenses jumped 13% over 
a year-ago with the production 
of the same number of pages. In 
the regular course of discussions 
between the plant foremen and 
the auditing officials, the unusual 
size of the increase was brought 
up and within a matter of weeks 
the added expense dropped until 
it was 5%, as against an expected 
rise of 7% due to a new scale. 

“Further study by the group,” 
Mr. Hunter said, “helped in a 
sharp curtailment of premium 
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Scripps Trustees 
Get Court Okay 


Cincinnati, ©.—Trustees of 
E. W. Scripps’ estate again were 
legally back-patted here June 13 
when the First District, U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
they acted properly in deducting 
federal taxes before distributing 
earnings. The Appellate Court 
affirmed a decision by Judge P. 
P. Boli of Butler County Com- 
mon Pleas Court, Hamilton, 0. 
Original action was on a petition 
by the trustees for determining 
the legality of their move. The 
will of Scripps, founder of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers set 
aside 30% of the estate’s earnings 
for expansion of newspaper 
properties and left 70% to bene- 
ficiaries. 





time and the elimination of sixth 
day work unless circumstances 
made such uses unavoidable. 
From such cooperation we have 
effected a more conscious con- 
ception of efficiency in operation 
and production planning, and 
have also brought about a de- 
cided saving in costs.” 

The auditing department on 
the Birmingham News, he ex- 
plained, maintains a detailed rec- 
ord of all equipment in the 
mechanical department, as_ well 
as the maintenance costs. Daily 
and weekly charts provide page 
production - costs, hour - per - page 
produced, premium time, and a 
comparison with a like period a 


T. G. Mills, president of Sug- 
gestion Systems Associates, also 
dealt with the benefits of closer 
relationship between the worker 
and the'top command. He proposed. 
that an award to an employe for 
an adopted idea be presented per- 
sonally by the president of the 
company. 

Discussing foreman attitudes, 
L. C. Morrow of Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance maga- 
zine listed the questions which a 
large corporation puts to its em- 
ployes to evaluate supervisors: 

Does your supervisor treat you 
fair and square? 

As a rule, is he patient and 
understanding? 

Does he have the ability to 
make people want to give him 
their best efforts? 

Is his department free from fa- 
voritism? 

Does he understand your job? 

Does he know his stuff? 

Does he refrain from criticizing 
or bawling you out in the presence 
of fellow-employes? 

Does he frequently talk with 
you about the various problems of 
your job? 

Does he give clear instructions? 

When you go to him with a 
question concerning your work, 
does he take time to give you a 
satisfactory answer? 
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Sullivan Analysis of ABC Data 
Slays "Big Bad Wolf’ Fears 


Murray Bay, Que.—Television 
is not the “Big Bad Wolf” that 
some of the more timid souls in 
the newspaper business would 
seem to indicate, Matthew G. Sul- 
livan, circulation director of Gan- 
nett Newspapers, told the ICMA 
convention. 

Mr. Sullivan cited ABC figures 
for the period ending March 31 
to show that total net paid circu- 
lations of daily newspapers are 
higher now than a year ago in tele- 
vision cities. Granting that in some 
metropolitan cites, like New York, 
there have been shifts in circula- 
tion sales away from Bull Dog 
editions to later editions in the 
morning field, he showed how 
such papers are maintaining their 
total circulations despite TV and 
other competition. 

Urges Better Coverage 

Mr. Sullivan, however, was not 
complacent about television. He 
quoted circulation executives, edi- 
tors and wire service officials who 
stressed the importance of news- 
papers doing a better job of graph- 
ically covering major news events, 
especially those which may be 
televised. 

He urged circulators to improve 
their delivery service, if need be, 
to meet television; he suggested 
that editors give their readers the 
best possible editorial product and 
that edition schedules be rear- 
ranged to meet public demand in 
those cities where TV is a factor. 
He warned that television is des- 
tined to spread across the nation 
and that newspapers will 
obliged to meet this new competi- 
tor for their readers’ time. 

“Total net paid circulations of 
daily newspapers are higher now 
than a year ago in cities with tele- 
vision outlets. “Circulations of 
newspapers published in other 
cities within the reception areas 
of these outlets have increased 
steadily. Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation reports received in the last 
two weeks, plus information gath- 
ered in April, show that daily 
newspaper circulation during the 
reporting period ending March 31, 
1950, is at an all time high,” Mr. 
Sullivan said. 

Cites TV Cities 

“According to Telecasting Sur- 
veys, the number of television sets 
in use in the country jumped from 
1,750,000 last June to 6,000,000 
last week. It is claimed that 
homes with television sets exceed 
5,000,000. The past twelve months 
have brought an increase in sta- 
tions on the air from 68 to 105, 
and in markets from 38 to 62. 

“We sought to get from news- 
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papers in television cities the net 
paid averages for the ABC report 
ing period ending March 31, 1950. 
We wanted to see what happened 
to newspaper circulation while the 
infant television was showing signs 
of becoming a giant. These latest 
authentic figures for the first quar- 
ter of 1950 exclude New York 
City and Los Angeles, which will 
be presented separately. 


Evening Morning 
Number o' 64 37 
Ist =< aaa 
D ncmoccccccce 9,938,145 6,438,208 
Ist Quarter Averages 
MD .ccccccccece 10, aoe! 731 6,577, _ 
Net Gaim wccscsese 163,586 139, 
Percentage of Gain 1.7% 2. ise 
Papers showing a gain 55 30 
Papers showing a loss 9 7 
“The few newspapers which 


showed losses in circulation ap- 
pear to be in the cities where there 
is little or no television just as 
much as those where television is 
strong. These figures also indicate 
no television influence trend 
against evening papers as com- 
pared with morning papers, or vice 
versa. 
Gives N. Y. Picture 

“New York City has six televi- 
sion channels, plus one in Newark 
which is included by Telecasting 
in all statistics and estimates for 
the New York Market. More sets 
—1,310,000—are in use there than 
in any other area—twice the num- 
ber in use in March 1949. In the 
midst of this great television 
growth, the World-Telegram pur- 
chased the Sun and combined pub- 
lication, on Jan. 5, 1950. Today 
the net paid circulation of the 
three remaining evening papers is 
as large as when four evening pa- 
pers were in the field. If television 
affects newspaper circulation in 
any way it must be all to the good 
on the newspapers of New York, 
where many more than a million 
sets were in use. Never in news- 
paper history have we known or 
even heard the like of this achieve- 
ment in a great metropolitan city. 
Here are the ABC figures for the 
first three months of 1950 com- 
—_ with the first quarter of 
1949: 


Averages for 
é January Through March 
Evening Papers 


1949 1950 
New York City. 1,756,544 1,755,275 
cocccce 253,565 257,556 


esccgees 2,010,109 2,012,831 


Newark 





The Brooklyn Eagle shows an 
increase of 2,500 copies a day. 


Siz Months Averages 


raene March 31 
Morning Papers 1949 1950 
New York City 4,159,896 4,159,754 
ewark ....... 163,658 171,622 
Total .icccoce 4,323,554 4,331,376 





ICMA Told Papers Gain 
In Cities Having Television 


And morning circulation vol- 
ume remained even. The New 
York Times raised single copy 
prices in suburban areas from 4c 
to Sc in October 1949, and in the 
City Zone from 3c to 5c in Jan- 


~ wary 1950. 


Net Gain in Los Angeles 


“Los Angeles, the home of en- 
tertainment, has more television 
sets in use than any other area ex- 
cept New York. Estimated num- 
ber of sets for that area was 102,- 
000 fifteen months ago, and now 
is reported to be 530,645, with 
seven television outlets. Total cir- 
culation of all the city’s daily pa- 
pers has gained in the last year, 
and readers are buying more 
copies daily than before the price 
was 7c. The newspaper field there, 
too, was changed by the addition 
in October 1948 of the Mirror, 
an evening newspaper. Two months 
ago the all-day Daily News dis- 
continued its morning editions, 
and is now an evening newspaper. 
Here are the comparative figures: 


6 Mos. Ending Mar. 31 1949 
Total all daily papers 1,486,876 1, si, 82 
A gain of 23,640 copies 


“The consensus of circulation 
managers in television cities ap- 
pears to be something like .this: 
‘As long as we continue to produce 
a newspaper that carries the news 
—all the news of the community 
—and put it into the hands and 
homes of our readers at the proper 
time, regularly and promptly, no 
other medium will displace it. 
With aggressive selling of well- 
edited newspapers circulations 
should continue to rise.’ The 
majority of those who expressed 
an opinion had this thought: ‘We 
look upon television the same as 
we did upon the radio. Over the 
long haul it will help to increase 
circulation.’ 


Early Night Sales Down 


“Fluctuating sales of early night 
editions of morning newspapers 
have been reported. The reasons 
for this appear to be that not so 
many folks are leaving home to 
enjoy the movies and other forms 
of entertainment. On some nights 
when particularly good television 
programs have been available, es- 
pecially in the larger cities, the 
sales of early Bull Dog editions 
are down. Generally, however, re- 
ports indicate that these sales have 
shifted to the final edition of the 
morning papers. In some of the 
larger cities a few papers report a 
slight loss due to this shifting of 
sales, but the majority of circula- 
tion managers report a higher total 





Other ICMA reports begin 
on page 10. 








Earlier Editions 
For TV Homes 


BurFaLo, N. Y.—Business and 

production executives of several 

s in tel cities told 

Eprror & PUBLISHER here this 

week that evening edition press 

times had been moved back to ef- 
fect earlier home delivery. 

On the morning paper side, it 
was reported that street stand sales 
were a into mid-afternoon. 

The evening paper spokesmen 
said circulation departments were 
running into a problem of getting 
carriers busy on their routes as 
soon as they got out of school. 
Some papers are striving for home 
delivery before 4 p.m. 








circulation than a year ago on 
these morning newspapers. é 

“Ivan Annenberg, circulation 
director of the New York News, 
with the largest circulation in the 
country, says: ‘Television has no 
effect on the sale of the News. The 
only night showing a decrease is 
the Sunday night Mt sale of the Mon- 
day Bull Dog edition, and that is 
not because of television, but be- 
cause the people of — pos 
City take fa advantage of 
two-day weekend, returning = 
Sunday night from shore and 
mountain resorts. They are tired 
and ready for bed, with no news- 
paper reading. Television programs 
are aimed more toward week-day 
leisure hours than Sunday night. 
. .. All New York City baseball 
games are televised, but we sell 
more papers on the nights when 
games are played than on other 
nights. 

“ ‘We sell more newspapers when 
there is a well-attended game.’ 

“Looking back over the news- 
papers that went out of business 
in the last 20 years it is noticeable 
that many were those which spent 
money on pressure circulation and 
perhaps not enough in delivering 
to the reader a product. that would 
stay sold. Editors of the surviving 
newspapers were constantly im- 
proving their contents with better 
reporting, better writing and bet- 
ter editing. Their — study 
and effort brought better reading, 
pictures, maps, features. They 
made better all around newspa- 


pers. 

Papers Give Better Service 

“Circulation managers kept — 
with those ee oe with 
ter service, scientific handling of 
distribution and aggressive, intelli- 
gent selling. Home delivery was 
the answer during all these years. 
Even New York City morning 
newspapers put effort into that im- 
portant newspaper service. 

“The number of U. S. families 
increased year year and 
home delivery of newspapers in- 
creased in greater proportion. The 
number of pet has increased 
8% million since the last census. 
Daily ne r circulation has 
increased 11,700,000 in those ten 
years. 





Jere Healy 
New ICMA 


Murray Bay, Que.—Jere C. 
Healy of the Passaic (N. J.) Her- 
ald-News was unanimously elected 
president of the International Cir- 
culation “Managers Association at 
the annual convention here June 
14, 

He succeeds Joseph B. Lee, late 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
and now of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, who becomes 
chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Unanimous election was also 
given Ernest Schwartz, Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register-Tribune, as first 

icepresident and Jack Calvin, 
Houston (Tex.) Post, as second 
vicepresident. 

L: W. McFetridge, Tusla 
(Okla.) World and Tribune, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
McFetridge recalled that when he 
was first elected secretary-treas- 
urer in 1938, he accepted on con- 
dition that it was to last one year 
only. 

Jack Cameron, Winnipeg Free 
Press, was elected director-at- 
large. He said he regarded his 
election as a tribute to the Ca- 
nadian section of ICMA, of which 
he was elected president last week. 

Four directors were elected as 
follows: Midwest, James M. Ran- 
kin, Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kan.; New York State, James H. 
Gorman, Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle; Mid-Atlantic, T. A. 
Roberts, Norfolk (Va.) Ledger- 
Dispatch; Ohio, C. W. Staab, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

A question box presided over 
by Morris Shorr, Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Call, reflected divergent 
views on the employment of car- 
rier boys under 12 years of age. 

Earl P. Hanway, Jr., of Casper 
(Wyo.) Times Herald, spoke of 
the difficulty in getting general 
adherence to the policy of en- 
gaging no carrier boys under 12 
for evening papers or under 14 
for morning papers. 

retary McFetridge advised 
strict adherence to rules and laws 
through emphasizing that ICMA 
is not “and never will be” a polic- 
ing organization. 

President Lee urged that no cir- 
culation manager engage a boy of 
so tender an age that he might 
be harmed by taking a paper 
route. He emphasized: “The 
youngsters are our responsibility.” 

Intimation was given that at 
the White House meeting on child 
welfare in December employment 
of newspaper carrier boys would 
be discussed at length and would 
be watched on behalf of ICMA. 

Howard W. Bishop, Buffalo 
(N. ; Y.) Courier-Express, cited 
opinions of educators, public of- 
ficials, business and professional 
men disputing a claim that car- 
rier boys are delinquents. 
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of Passaic 
President 


School principals reported to 
Mr. Bishop that of their students 
and pupils who are carrier boys 
60% graded excellent and 30% 
very fair; only 6% were low. 

Prior to the annual dinner, 
Clem D. O'Rourke of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Press, who is recover- 
ing from an illness in his home 
city, was presented an honorary 
life membership via telephone. 


Honorary memberships were 
conferred on _ the following: 
George Smith, Indianapolis, Ind., 
formerly of Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Dan Tanner, Utica, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam Schleigh, New York, N. Y.; 
William Beauchamp, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Harry T. Davis, Columbus 
O., and Mrs. Lenora T. Walker, 
Illinois. 

A pleasant interlude was the 
presentation by Dar Sims, on be- 
half of ICMA, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lee, wife of the retiring presi- 
dent, of a silver tray and coffee 
service. At the same time, Mr. 
Lee was given a silver cigarette 
box. 

President Lee announced the 
following awards in connection 
with Newspaperboy Day: Class 
under 15,000 (1) Fremont (O.) 
News Messenger; (2) Tarentum 
(Pa.) Valley News; (3) Olean 
(N. Y.) Times-Herald. Class 15,- 
000 to 40,000 (1) Peterborough 
(Ont.) Evening Examiner; (2) 
Kingston (Ont.) Whig Standard; 
(3) Woonsocket (R. 1.) Call; (4) 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger. 
Honorary Mention: Brantford 
(Ont.) Expositor. Class 40,000 to 
75,000 (1) New Bedford (Mass.) 
Times; (2) Saint John (N. B.) 
Telegraph-Journal; (3) Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Evening Post. 

Class over 75,000 (1) Los An- 
geles Times; (2) Dayton (O.) 
Daily News; (3) News-Day, Long 
Island, N. Y.; (4) Los Angeles 
Examiner. Meritorious mention: 
Mobile (Ala.) Press; Minneapolis 
Star; Detroit Times; Des Moines 
Register-Tribune and Los Angeles 
Herald and Express. 

Instead of two $750 scholar- 
ships next year, ICMA voted to 
grant one of $750 on an assigned 
thesis and three of $250 for 
junior students. 

The circulators heard a lengthy 
description of the newsprint in- 
dustry by Vernon E. Johnson, 
general manager, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co. Canada’s 
mills, he said, turn out a ton of 
newsprint every five seconds. 

“A year ago,” he commented, 
“you thought you would need less 
newsprint in 1950 than in 1949. 
Now you think the reverse is 
true. The Canadian newsprint in- 
dustry is working under the high- 
est pressure to meet your revised 
estimates. I believe we can make 
it.” 


Washington, D. C. was chosen 
for the 1951 convention. 

The 1952 city was left to a 
referendum. 


CM Plays Major Role 
In Advertising Selling 

It’s a “must” on the S?. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times that every new 
advertising representative be 
taken in tow by the circulation 
manager. 

Under this plan, said Business 
Manager Louis J. Hoffmann, the 
ad salesman is instructed in the 
circulation practices of the news- 
paper and the circulation man- 
ager, through direct liaison with 
the advertising department, gets 
an insight into the functions of 
that branch of the business. 

The CM, Mr. Hoffmann said, 
personally conducts each new ad- 
vertising representative into every 
department of the newspaper, in- 
troducing him to the bosses and 
others. 

Home delivery maps are used 
in advertising presentations, and 
it’s the CM who makes the pre- 
sentation. The whole idea, Mr. 
Hoffmann said, takes on a new 
meaning and significance, both 
for the advertiser and the adver- 
tising staff representative. 

“Sure, it’s showmanship and a 
bit of dramatization,” commented 
Mr. Hoffmann, “but we have 
found that it is a big help in the 
getting, aad often in the holding, 
of advertisers who have been sub- 
jected to the extreme pressures 
of competitive selling. 

“The Circulation Manager is 
the best man on the newspaper 
to secure pertinent facts of trends 
in employment, manufacturing 
output, stabilized payrolls, new 
conditions entering his circulation 
area, as well as activity in vari- 
ous fields, and new buildings. 

“Through his office force and 
men in the field, vital information 
is secured each day. Reports 
bring much timely information to 
the advertising staff.” 


Favor Stresses 
More Promotion 


ComPETITION in the five-cent 
daily newspaper market is for high 
stakes and winners will be using 
all the skills at their command, 
Cyrus H. Favor, Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, told the ICMA con- 
vention. He discussed current 
methods used in circulation pro- 
motion. 

“From other media we see 
many promotional skills being 
used that challenge any idea of 
complacency in our industry,” he 
declared. “Meanwhile, all of us 
need to analyze our products and 
our markets. We need the closest 
possible contact with the publish- 
ers and editors who make the 
policies of our newspapers. We 
need to pool all of the promo- 
tional talents and facilities of our 
individual papers to do an ever 
better job in acquainting a dis- 
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criminating public with our news- 


papers.” 

Mr. Favor stressed the need for 
more full-time circulation promo- 
tion managers, asserting that cir- 
culation promotion methods are 
becoming more exacting and elab- 
orate. “It ain’t marbles you're 
playing with, it’s big money,” he 
remarked, referring to the dollar 
volume in circulation revenue. 

“You must remember that while 
your publisher has always looked 
to linage for revenue,” he said, “it 
is actually only within the last two 
decades that circulation could be 
translated into revenue—or at 
least into sufficient revenue to’ be 
an important consideration in the 
publisher’s policies.” 


Readership Surveys 
Help Circu'ation 

READERSHIP surveys for the per- 
sonal use of the Portland Oregon 
Journal are now followed up with 
a new technique—carrier boys ask 
their customers to fill out their 
own questionnaires—it was point- 
ed out by Anton F. Peterson, as- 
sistant business manager of the 
Journal, in a paper. 

Although Mr. Peterson was un- 
able to attend the meeting, he told 
how the questionnaires were de- 
signed to obtain information per- 
taining to the reading preferences 
of Journal subscribers. One ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to men 
readers and the second to women 
readers. The 12 questions asked 
each group were identical, he ex- 
plained. 

Those polled were asked to ap- 
proximate the time that various 
members of the family spent read- 
ing the Journal. They were also 
asked to check their marital status 
and age group. Ten questions were 
asked concerning readership habits 
and preferences. Three called for 
comment, including suggestions 
for improving the paper, and seven 
others merely asked the reader to 
check preferences, or in the case 
of comics, the preferences of the 
children. 

Saturday afternoon was chosen 
as the best time for distributing 
the questionnaires, Mr. Peterson 
stated, with four carriers from 
each district contacting 10 readers 
each and offering ball pens to 
those who filled out the question- 
naires. Distribution of question- 
naires was on a random basis, di- 
vided equally between men and 
women readers. More than 95% 
of the questionnaires disributed 
were returned completed by the 
reader, he stated. 


Methods Used 
For Increases 

Various effective methods of 
increasing circulation were out- 
lined by Barney G. Cameron, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post - Gazette, 
who stressed that no matter how 
good the product and its distribu- 
tion, there must be a strong sales 
promotion effort to attain con- 
tinued increases in sales. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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To THE CANADIANS’ assertion 
that United States newspaper pub- 
lishers sold their own business 
“short” last Fall in estimating 
newsprint needs, Franklin D. 
Schurz of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune countered this week that 
the manufacturers were “too cau- 
tious” in their mill production. 

Mr. Schurz, as chairman of the 
newsprint committee of the In- 
land Daily Press Association, com- 
mented to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
on the 7,000-word statement by 
R. M. Fowler, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, 
made public last week. (E&P, June 
10, page 9). The Fowler state- 
ment was in reply to three ques- 
tions which the Inland association 
had asked of the manufacturers. 


Mill Output High in May 

The exchange between the con- 
sumers and producers of news- 
print was highlighted this week 
by figures showing that Canadian 
mills boosted their output to 
459,937 tons in May while U. S. 
mills increased their tonnage to 
89,719, the highest for any month 
in recent years. The Canadians’ 
output was second only to the 
518,000-ton record of April, 1948. 

With only four Sundays, daily 
newspapers reporting to the Amer- 
5 ken Newspaper Publishers Asso- 

ciation consumed 401,922 tons of 

newsprint last month, compared 
with 392,212 tons in May, 1949, 
when there were five Sunday edi- 
tions. 

Total North American output 
was 549,656 tons in May, com- 
pared with 522,717. in May, 1949. 
Shipments were 565,817 tons this 
year; 539,291 tons last year. 

Canadian mills have produced 
17,903 tons less in the five months 
of 1950 than in the corresponding 
period of 1949, while U. S. pro- 
duction has increased 18,213 tons 
over last year. 

Mill stocks were down to 169,- 
349 tons at the end of May, com- 
pared with 185,510 tons a year 
ago. 

Inlanders ‘Disappointed’ 

Mr. Schurz remarked that the 
publishers have always thought 
the Canadian manufacturers did a 
temarkable job in increasing their 
productive capacity at the close 
of World War II. 

“An increase of 600,000 tons, 
or 124%2% since 1946, is a notable 
achievement,” he said. 

“Inland members are pleased ‘o 
learn that all existing U. S. con- 
tracts will be honored in full de- 
Spite the fact that overseas coun- 
tries are resuming purchase of Ca- 
nadian newsprint. The immediate 
Problem, however, is a_ tight 
Newsprint market which bids fair 
to become more critical. 

“Naturally we are disappointed 
that we cannot obtain more def- 














Schurz Declares Mill 
Too Cautious on Supply 





inite information on probable in- 
creases in capacity of the Cana- 


dian mills, but we hope such in- 


formation may be available soon. 

“At the Quebec meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1949, the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada presented fig- 
ures which indicated that while 
Canadian exports to overseas cus- 
tomers might drop in 1950 as 
much as 300,000 tons, the Scan- 
dinavian countries were not pre- 
pared to take care of the needs of 
the non-dollar countries and that 
probably the business would, of 
necessity, return to Canada. It 
would seem that the Canadian 
manufacturers were too cautious 
when, with this information, plus 
their own estimates of an increase 
of 34% in U. S. newsprint con- 
sumption for 1950, they planned 
to increase their capacity only 1%. 

Sees High Level Demand 

“U. S. publishers erred, too, 
when they failed to anticipate 
their 1950 needs durine the first 
quarter of the year when Cana- 
dian manufacturers were not pro- 
ducing to capacity. 

“This is not the time, though, 
to argue whether the U. S. pub- 
lishers or the Canadian manufac- 
turers were at fault in underesti- 
mating demand. Rather, both must 
plan and cooperate to see that an 
adequate supply is made available. 

“Publishers find it difficult if 
not impossible to estimate their 
exact needs over a period of years. 
However, the present business pic- 
ture, plus the fact that the 1950 
census will show the greatest 
population gain in any 10-year pe- 
riod in U. S. history, should be 
sufficient proof that the demand 
for newsprint will continue at a 
high level. We hope when. the 
1950 Canadian newsprint capacity 
figures are released they will re- 
flect these obvious increased capac- 
ity requirements in newsprint.” 

Canfield te Testify 

William F. Canfield, secretary 
of the Inland, has been requested 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler of New 
York to appear before the House 
of Representatives’ judiciary com- 
mittee, investigating monopoly 
power to determine the adequacy 
of present laws. 

In the absence of Mr. Schurz, 
on vacation in California, Mr. 
Canfield will appear before the 
committee in Washington, June 
1 


Mr. Canfield plans to put into 
the committee record the exchange 
of letters between Mr. Schurz and 
Mr. Fowler, and to also include 
Mr. Schurz’s statement to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 

Vernon E. Johnson, general 
manager of Canadian International 
Paper Co., told the International 
Circulation Managers Association 
at Murray Bay, Que., this week 
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§S Fowler Declines 


Bid to Testify 


WASHINGTON — R. M. Fowler, 
president of the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada, has declined 
the invitation of Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D., N. Y.) to testify at 
the scheduled hearings on monop- 
olistic practices within the news- 
print industry. The long- -promised 
Congressional investigation will 
get underway Monday, June 19. 

Mr. Fowler said, in a letter to 
Mr. Celler: “There have been 
statements ascribed to you in the 
press charging that Canadian 
newsprint firms and Canadian pro- 
vincial governments had partici- 
pated in price fixing arrangements 
against U. S. publishers and that 
Canadian manufacturers had cre- 
ated ‘artificial scarcities’ and were 
‘curtailing production’— all this 
some weeks in advance of your 
newsprint hearings. 

“In these circumstances, there 
would be no useful purpose to be 
served by my coming from Can- 
ada to appear before your com- 
mittee—as I was glad to do for 
several previous Congressional in- 
quiries in recent years.” 





that he thought the mills could 
make enough to meet the revised" 
estimates of publishers’ needs for 
the rest of 1950. 

Bid for Overseas Business 

Mr. Fowler, meanwhile, ad- 
dressed the Imperial Press Con- 
ference at Montreal, remarking 
“there is great clamor from pub- 
lishers for more and more paper.” 

“The curious thing,” he told the 
British newspaper proprietors, “is 
that the loudest clamor has been 
raised by those who are by long 
odds the most fortunate in the 
matter of newsprint supplies.” 

There have been numerous dis- 
appointments and some irritations 
in recent years connected with 
the overseas business of Canadian 
mills, he went on, giving the Com- 
monwealth Publishers assurance 
that “there may be temporary dif- 
ficulties, and even some delays, if 
your demands are suddenly re- 
stored, but I have no doubt that 
these temporary problems will be 
solved.” 

British Comment on Price 

L. P. Scott, managing director 
of the Manchester Guardian, de- 
clared “we can be assured of a 
straight honest deal” in doing busi- 
ness with Canadians. Coming to 
the matter of price, he remarked: 

“As the greatest newsprint in- 
dustry in the world you have the 
power, in conditions like the pres- 
ent, to put up your price exces- 
sively—to sting your customers. 
As the greatest newsprint industry 
in the world you also have a duty 
to behave in a responsible manner 
and not to abuse your power.” 

The Canadian manufacturers, 
he concluded, have not abused 
their power, though “we think 
your prices are too high.” 


Sweeterman, 
Boysen Named 
By Wash. Post 


WASHINGTON—An expansion of 
the Washington Post's executive 
staff to meet increased operating 
requirements was announced this 
week by Philip L. Graham, pub- 
lisher and president of the Wash- 


Co: 
Charlels C. Boysen, an official 
of the Washington Post since 1933, 


will assume full-time duties as sec- 
retary of the newspaper company. 

John W. Sweeterman, formerly 
business manager of the Dayton 
Journal and Dayton Herald, will 
succeed Mr. Boysen as business 
manager of the Post. 

Mr. Boysen is a member of the 
board of directors of the Wash- 
ington Post Co., and is also a 
member of the board and secre- 
tary and treasurer of WTOP, Inc., 
in which the Post owns the con- 
trolling interest. His responsibili- 
ties will include corporate and fi- 
nancial matters, labor relations 
and property management for both 
companies, and newsprint supply 
arrangements for the newspaper. 

Mr. Sweeterman, who takes 
over his new position in mid-July, 
will be responsible for coordina- 
tion of the business departments 
of the newspaper. He is resigning 
his post as president of the Dayton 
Shopping Co., publishers and 
printers of weekly publications 
and advertising circulars. He was 
business manager and a stock- 
holder of the Journal and Herald 
when those newspapers were sold 
to former Gov. James M. Cox 
and merged with the Dayton Daily 
News in 1949. 

Mr. Sweeterman was associated 
with the Dayton papers from 1928 
until 1949, 


2 Honored by Norway. 

WasHincton—Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times, and Walter 
Lippmann of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune have received the 
Knight Cross, First Class, of the 
Order of St. Olav from the Nor- 
wegian Ambassador. 

e - 


15-Page Ad 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.—The Daily 
Sun June 13 had 15% pages of ad- 
vertising from one store, Apex 
Tire and Appliance Company. It 
appeared in a 38-page issue. 
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No Jail, Spanking Only 


In Item Editorial Case 


Baton Rouce, La. — David 
Stern, 3rd, publisher of the New 
Orleans Item, and Clayton Frit- 
chey, the paper’s editor, this week 
escaped a 10-day jail sentence at 
the hands of a committee of State 
Senators which threatened earlier 
to imprison the two newspaper- 
men for publication of an edi- 
torial calling the Legislature 
“trai seals” -and “lackeys” of 
Gov. Earl K. Long. 

But another senatorial commit- 
tee approved a bill requiring 
Louisiana newspapers to publish 
replies to criticism in the same 
space and same position within 
10 days under penalty of fine 
from $1,000 to $3,000 and pos- 
sibly 30 to 90 days in jail. 

Meanwhile, neither Mr. Stern 
nor Mr. Fritchey backed down 
from their position that the Sena- 
tors should cite members of the 
Legislature or their own special 
committee for “contempt” for 
bringing the body into disrepute 
“by their official actions on legis- 
lative measures.” The newspa- 
permen declared the legislators 
were without power to discipline 
or question them on the matter 
of editorial opinion. 

Constitution Invoked 

They had originally been called 

before the special committee of 
Senators under Article 3, Section 
11 -of the Louisiana constitution 
(E & P June 10, page 7). This 
section allows the Legislature to 
impose. jailing for as much as 10 
days for anyone disrespectful, dis- 
orderly or contemptuous of it 
while it is in session. 
_ When the section was adopted 
in 1879 political observers felt 
it was meant to deter disorder by 
visitors to the chambers of the 
legislative bodies. Action against 
the press, it was said, was not 
considered at the time of writ- 
ing the section. The provision was 
invoked for the first time, how- 
ever, in the matter of the Item 
editorial. 

Although the jail penalty was 
not imposed, the special commit- 
tee of five Senators verbally 
spanked the Item’s publisher and 
editor in a 1,750-word report. The 
Senate accepted the report on 
Monday 30 to 2. 

The committee’s report said: 

“We realize that contempt pro- 
ceedings resulting in a jail sen- 
tence for Mr. Stern and Mr. 
Fritchey would not be the answer, 
although many of our colleagues 
as well as private citizens have 
urged this course of action. We do 
not, however, intend to dignify 
their positions by such action. 

“Rather we would leave it to 
the subscribers, the advertisers, 
the stockholders and to the good, 
plain citizens of Louisiana to deal 
with Mr. Stern and Mr. Fritchey 
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and we have every confidence that 

they will be dealt with fairly and 

justly—but dealt with.” 
‘Carpetbaggers’ Resented 

Both Mr. Stern and Mr. 
Fritchey were held up as “new- 
comers” to the state, as having 
left-wing sympathies and a com- 
mon design to “run the affairs of 
this state.” The committee “re- 
sented the newspaper men’s inva- 
sion” of the state in the same 
sense that their forefathers had 
opposed the carpetbaggers of re- 
construction days. 

Freedom of the press was not 
involved in the dispute, the com- 
mittee report said. The issue was 
declared to be whether individ- 
uals, through control of newspa- 
pers “can deliberately, maliciously 
and unjustly distort the truth and 
facts and not be questioned about 
those misstatements of truth and 
facts.” 

If Mr. Stern “and his ancestors 
could qualify as one of those who 
had participated in the develop- 
ment of this great state,” the re- 
port went on, “our criticism would 
certainly be less harsh.” Mr. 
Stern was accused of “attempting 
to tear down and destroy a state 
government built through the 
years by the toil and sweat of her 
native sons.” 

Victory for Press 

Mr. Fritchey, the committee de- 
clared, “is a member of several 
organizations whose motives are 
not to the best interests of our 
people, one of these being the 
Southern Conference of Human 
Rights.” 

Failure of the committee to jail 
the two newspapermen was consid- 
ered a victory for the press in 
Louisiana. The Senators who 
heard Mr. Stern and Mr. Fritchey 
under subpoena last week had 
paid their respects to the principle 
of freedom of the press during the 
hearing. 

At the time, the five Senators 


indicated an apology would satisfy ‘ 


them. When none was forthcom- 
ing, one of the Senators was re- 
strained from hitting Mr. Fritchey 
with his fists. 


s 

Schmid a V-P 

Samuel L. Schmid, for two 
years a director of Moloney, 
Regan & Schmitt, was this week 
elected a vicepresident of the 
newspaper representative firm, C. 
A. Regan, one of the partners, 
announced. Mr. Schmid had 
previously been on the staff of 
Paul Block & Associates, prede- 
cessor firm of MR&S. Before that, 
he was associate eastern adver- 
tising manager of Redbook, when 
the magazine was located in Chi- 
cago. 





Dulletin Charts 
18-Hole Play 
By 3 Golfers 


PHILADELPHIA — Newspaper 
readers disc d thing new 
and significant in golf coverage 
in the sports pages of the Sunday 
Bulletin June 11 after Ben Hogan, 
Lloyd Mangrum and George Fa- 
zio finished in the triple tie for 
the National Open Championship 
at the Merion Golf Club, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

A two-page spread of aerial 
photographs showed all 18 holes 
of the Merion course with the 
three leaders’ shots on the final 
round diagrammed from tee to 
cup. 





Idea Born in °49 

The idea behind this layout 
was born last summer, when the 
Bulletin used similar aerial photo- 
graphs and diagrams to show the 
play of the two key holes in the 
final match of the National Wom- 
en’s Amateur. : 

The reaction was so favorable 
that Walter Lister, managing edi- 
tor, Charles Elfont, picture editor, 
and Ed Pollock, sports editor, laid 
plans immediately for the 18-hole 
coverage of the Open. 

A week before the Open started, 
Bulletin photographer Russell 
Hamilton, Jr., shot the photo- 
graphs from a Cub plane, making 
sure the green of each hole was 
in the foreground. 

Then Charles W. McElfresh, 
head of the art department, and 
a golfer himself, personally spent 
days retouching the photographs 
to bring out the highlights of 
each hole. 

Ten Staffers Used 

On Saturday, June 10, when 
the final round began, ten Bulle- 
tin staffers followed the golfers 
with the lowest scores at that 
point. Each man had a full set 
of prints of the 18 holes and a 
red grease pencil. As each shot 
was played, he charted the loca- 
tion of the ball. 

At the end of the first 13 holes, 
motorcycle messengers sped the 
rough diagrams to the Bulletin 
office, and charts of the final five 
holes followed as fast as each 
golfer completed his round. 

By the time it was apparent 
that none of the late finishers 
could catch Hogan, Mangrum and 
Fazio, complete charts on these 
three were in the hands of the 
art department. 

Six artists worked steadily on 
the job, pasting on the various 
lines—white arrows on black for 
Hogan, black on white for Man- 
grum and solid black for Fazio— 
with numbers showing each shot 
the golfer made. Five hours after 
Hogan putted out on the 18th 
green, the Sunday Bulletin was 
on the street with the diagrammed 
photos. 
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F. S. Fox Seeks 
Court Acquittal 
Of Tax Evasion 


PHILADELPHIA — The defense 
moved for acquittal June 15 in the 
trial of Frederick S. Fox, 75-year- 
old editor and treasurer of the 


Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald |} 


for alleged income tax evasion. 

William J. Quinlan, attorney for 
Mr. Fox, said the Government was 
basing its case on “inference” and 
declared he could show evidence 
of “political persecution” on the 
part of the Government. 

Considers Motion 

Federal Judge Thomas J. Clary 
took the motion under advisement 
but objected to Mr. Quinlan’s ref- 
erence to politics. He said “this 
is an American court and Mr. Fox 
will be given an American trial.” 

Mr. Fox is being tried on a 
three-year-old indictment charging 
he participated with Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger, owner and publisher 
of the newspaper, in the filing of 
fraudulent income tax returns for 
the company. 

Strassburger in France 

Mr. Strassburger, who is now 
living in France, and Mr. Fox 
were indicted together on April 
29, 1947 for “attempting to evade 
and defeat” payment by the pub- 
lishing company of taxes of $11,- 
967 on its profits for 1941 


The Government charges 
was done through the sale of 2,000 
shares of the capital stock of the 
defunct Philadelphia Record Co. 

The indictment charges Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Strassburger reported no 
net income for the company dur- 
ing the two years when it earned 
$39,253 in 1941 and $11,463 in 
1942. 

These earnings, the Government 
contends, were wiped off the books 
by two “wash sales” of Philadel- 
phia Record Co. stock. Judge 
Clary, however, ordered the elimi- 
nation of the term “wash sales” 
during the remainder of the trial 
and directed the jury to disregard 
it entirely. 

The Government claims that 
Mr. Strassburger obtained 3,000 
shares of record stock in 1936 and 
1937 and in 1941 “ostensibly” sold 
1,000 shares of the stock. Mr. 
Fox sold another 1,000 shares at 
a loss of $79,500, it is charged. 





rnd 















Claim Sale to Stern 
The Government also claims 
Mr. Strassburger never actually 
sold the stock to Mr. Fox. This 
was proved, the Government al- 
leges, when Mr. Strassburger sold 
the entire 3,600 shares to J. David 





Stern, then publisher of the Rec fro} 





ord, for $165,000. 
Mr. Quinlan argued there was 
no evidence of falsification 
that three Government income tax 
experts who first investigated th 
case recommended against prose’ 
cution. 
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TOO ABSORBED FOR HIS OWN 
GOOD 


Parrish, Chicago Tribune 








SSS Bremer, 


LET'S NOT HAVE THIS KIND OF 
"RENT CONTROL 


Little, Nashville Tennessean 





TRYING TO PUT THE OLD 
SKELETON TOGETHER 


woboda, Brooklyn Eagle 





By Ray Erwin 


SaLe of a $2,000,000 “Pulitzer 
ize Playhouse” television show, 
& proposed one-hour weekly enter- 
tainment on a 52-week basis, is 
the hope of the Graduate School 
of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity as a means for overcoming 
annual deficits of $30,000 in the 
school and in awarding the Pu- 
litzer Prizes. 
The university has signed an 
agreement with the William Mor- 
tis, Jr., theatrical agency, which 
has negotiated sufficient agree- 
ments with Pulitzer Prize winners 
to stage a weekly television or ra- 
tio show for a year. 
Not Sold Yet 

“The project has not been sold, 
but this is the selling season and 
there is active interest on the part 
of two or three sponsors,” Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman told Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER. “The plan is for a 


MI. | one-hour television show based on 


one of the newspaper awards or a 
book, music score, novel, biogra- 
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phy, history, public service in re- 
orting—or a play. Dramatization 
of this Pulitzer-winning material 
should make a live show.” 

It is estimated the proposed 
show, if sold, would bring the 
school approximately $100,000, 
from which it would have to ab- 
sorb some of the costs for research 
and production. 

Deficits Are Explained 

Dean Ackerman explained that 
he $1,500,000 gift made to the 
thool by Joseph Pulitzer current- 
ly is providing $52,000 in income 


Columbia School Plans 
$2,000,000 TV Show 


and students’ fees bring in $39,000 
annually. This $91,000 is $25,000 
short of current operating costs. 
The $500,000 fund given by the 
late Mr. Pulitzer for the Pulitzer 
Prizes produces income of from 
$5,000 to $7,500 short of expenses 
of the awards, notwithstanding the 
fact that some administrative ex- 
penses are not charged to it. 
Costs Above Income 
“This is the same problem that 
confronts all educational institu- 
tions,” said Dean Ackerman. “In- 
come from endowment and stu- 
dent fees no longer meets the 
cost of education. We thought 
this project would solve our finan- 
cial needs and also bring the Pulit- 
zer Prizes as a whole to a much 
larger audience and create more 
public interest in the prizes. 
“Obviously, there is interest in 
a play, motion picture-or novel 
that wins a prize, but there is not 
equally wide interest in the public 
service of a newspaper or the work 
of reporters,” he continued. 
Good for Press 
“When the newspaper wins a 
public service award, it is played 
big locally and is good for a one- 
day story, but its dramatization for 
television would be good for the 
press by creating wider interest in 
the big achievements of newspa- 
pers,” Dean Ackerman said. “Co- 
operation from newspapers has 
been so remarkable that we could 
build a year’s program from news- 
papers alone, but variety probably 
would be preferable.” 
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It was pointed out that material 
of all Pulitzer winners since 1917 
would be available and that a suf- 
ficient number of contracts already 
have been made to continue a tele- 
vision or radio program beyond a 
year. 

“The idea originated here be- 
cause of the necessity on our part 
of raising money to meet the oper- 
ating expenses of the school and, 
incidentally, of the prizes,” said 
Dean Ackerman. “The school has 
been running on an operating de- 
ficit for a number of years. The 
income from the Pulitzer Fund 
plus student fees does not pay the 
operating expenses, and therefore 
we have no money for new equip- 
ment or new developments of any 
kind.” 

In 1949, the school needed to 
raise $25,000. Joseph Pulitzer, 
president-publisher of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, offered 
to give $10,900 to the fund, if the 
school raise’ $15,000 in cash and 
equipment. {nm «iat way more than 
$29,000 was raised, not including 
Facsimile equipment donated by 
the New York Times. Now, the 
school is faced with the necessity 
of raising from $25,000 to $30,000 
annually. 

Ad Agencies Interested 

Advertising agencies represent- 
ing companies planning to spend 
substantial sums in television this 
fall are actively interested and 
their response is “very encourag- 
ing,” according to Dean Acker- 
man. 

Each author would be compen- 
sated for use of his material. How- 
ever, several prize-winners already 
have informed the school volun- 
tarily that their fees would go to 
the school as contributions. 

Some material, such as the play 
“South Pacific,” probably would 
not be available, except at a pro- 


hibitive price, for sometime, but 
proponents of the planned pro- 
gram asserted that enough is avail- 
able for an indefinite “run.” 

Suggesting the radio-television 
adaptation of their works, Dean 
Ackerman sent telegrams to Pulit- 
zer Prize winners in which he 
stated: 

“Television profit from the sale 
of this program will be used for 
the development of the Graduate 
School of Journalism and the con- 
tinued support of the Pulitzer 
Prizes in journalism, letters, music 
and art. 

“We believe this program can 
add to the public’s appreciation of 
the services of authors, composers 
and journalists to America’s cul- 
ture. We also hope that the pro- 
gram, if sold, will give consider- 
able scope and value to television 
broadcasting.” 

* 


Hurleigh Honored 
By Chi. Press Club 

Cuicaco—Robert F. Hurleigh, 
founder and treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Press Club, was honored at 
a “gratitude dinner” attended by 
more than 350 members of the 
organization here June 12. 

Mr. Hurleigh, news commenta- 

tor for WGN, was presented with 
a plaque and silver bowl. Officers 
and directors of the club paid per- 
sonal tribute to the organizational 
work done by Mr. Hurleigh in 
helping to increase the member- 
ship to more than 625, having al- 
most tripled the membership since 
the club’s charter was obtained 
last September. 
* President Arch Ward, Chicago 
Tribune sports editor, made the 
presentation to Mr. Hurleigh. 
Vicepresident Herb Graffis, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times .columnist, served 
as toastmaster. 
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No DT’s for Newspapers 
From TV, Study Says 


By Lawrence Farrant 


* “Te MEN who pay the bills in 
advertising have heard the word 
on television competition with 
newspapers and national maga- 
zines: as of the latest reports, it 
hasn't been felt. © 

Such is the conclusion of the 
Owens & Chappell study, “The 
Effects of Television on Daily 
Newspapers and National Maga- 
zines, With Special Reference to 
the Advertising of Liquor Prod- 
ucts.” 

Owens & Chappell, Inc., adver- 
tising and public relations agency 
on Madison Avenue, is mailing 
copies of the study to hundreds 
of big advertisers around the 
country. 

Regionally, O&C covered six 
markets, New York, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Des Moines 
and Portland, Ore. The first 3 
cities represented the leading large 
markets where television has 
penetrated deeply. The other 
three were large markets without 


TV. 
Reading Time Cut 

In addition to circulation, the 
study looked into television's 
effect on reading time. Starch 
readership studies of four news- 
papers were used as well as eight 
surveys on the social effects of 


Total weekday circulation of 
newspapers, it was noted, boomed 
faster in non-television markets. 
This appeared to be in line with 
actual population trends. 

But there were marked differ- 
ences between morning and even- 
ing circulations. The following 
table shows changes, with 1946 
as 100, for population, evening 
circulation, morning circulation 
and total weekday circulation for 
the three TV markets combined. 

1946-49 Trends 
In Population and Newspaper 
Circulation 
Total of 3 TV Markets 
1946 = 100 
1946 194! 
Population (Metro area) 100 109.9 
Evening Circulation 100 
Morning Circulation 100 102.0 
Total Weekday Circulation. 100 103.5 


This may rapidly be compared 
with changes in non-TV areas. 
1946-49 Trends 
In Population and Newspaper 
Circulation 
Total of 3 Non-TV Markets 
1946 = 100 


1946 1949 

Population (Metro area) 100 117.9 
Evening Circulation 110.3 
Morning Circulation 100 116.0 
Total Weekday Circulation 100 113.0 
“In the face of population 


trends,” the study said, “this sug- 
gests that evening circulation, if 
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anything has fared better in tele- 
vision markets than in non-tele- 
vision markets.” 

But not so for morning papers. 
They kept pace with population 
in non-television markets but fell 
off sharply in TV areas. The 
sharp drop was associated with 
the reduced sales of night-before, 
or bull-dog, editions, particularly 
in New York, during the past two 
years. 

Why did this happen? Owens 
& Chappell give two reasons: the 
popular Milton Berle TV show on 
Tuesday nights and the increased 
price of the a.m. New York Daily 
News, the New York Mirror, and 
of all Los Angeles papers, except 
the Los Angeles Mirror. Mean- 
while, no price increases were 
made in newspapers in non-TV 
markets since 1946, when the 
Denver (Colo.) Post jumped from 
3 to 5 cents a copy. 

Overall, the study declared, 
“the impact of television on news- 
paper circulation is indicated as 
being negligible.” 

Is My Ad Read? 

But circulation, even when 
verified by ABC, is only one fac- 
tor involved in the advertiser's 
decision to spend his dollar. He 
also wants to know whether his ad 
is read. 

Starch data indicated that in 
3 markets, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, there was a 
general falling off in page read- 
ership in 1947 and a good, though 
not complete, recovery in 1948. 
But TV could hardly take credit 
for this development. Ownership 
of sets did not become an impor- 
tant factor until late in 1948. 

What then? The study attrib- 
uted the loss of page readership 
to the increasing size of newspa- 
pers. From 1948 to 1949, page 
traffic tapered off in all the news- 
papers studied, except the New 
York World-Telegram. The World- 
Telegram, however, according to 
Starch, grew from 40 pages one 
year to 42 the next year. Mean- 
while, the Boston (Mass.) Trav- 
eler swelled: regularly each year, 
from 35 in 1946 to 52 in 1949. 
The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune in- 
creased steadily from 47 in 1946 
to 60 in 1949. The Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer started from 43 in 
1946, reached 64 in 1948, and 
slipped back to 60 in 1949. Page 
counts, in each case, are averages 
of 12 issues studied by Starch 
during , the designated calendar 
year. 

“The evidence,” Owens & Chap- 
pell said, “is positive enough that 
the size of a newspaper has a 


direct effect on page traffic. . . . 
Thus we cannot determine abso- 
lutely whether the decline in 
page traffic in 1949 resulted solely 
from the increased size of the 
newspapers, whether they were 
brought about by the inroads of 

levision, or whether both fac- 
tors together had a controlling in- 
fluence. There would seem to be 
every reason to assume that the 
latter situation is the true one.” 

Nor were any of the surveys 
of the social effects of TV con- 
sidered sound bases for conclu- 
sions. It was indicated, however, 
that televiewers on the average 
spend less time reading newspa- 
pers and magazines than before 
owning sets. But there is also the 
suggestion that some of the read- 
ing time lost to TV is recovered 
after the novelty is worn off. 

“This seems to be the one area 
in which television had had its 
most noticeable effect,” said the 
study, “but the evidence available 
at this time will not permit any 
precise judgment of the results as 
they concern advertising effective- 
ness, nor can it serve as a basis 
for making predictions about the 
future.” 











Store Man Frowns 
On Sex in Advertising 

PITTSBURGH — Barroom art in 
advertising may tease the reader 
but it will slow-strip consumer 
acceptance from all copy eventu- 
ally, if sex continues to be the 
unrestrained ad gimmick, Howard 
D. Abrahams, manager of the 
sales promotion division, visual 
merchandising group, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
told the advertising club here 
this month. 

“Turn the pages of newspapers 


NAEA Issues 
64-Page Manual 
On Research 


Completion of a 64-page man- 
ual on virtually every type of 
newspaper research was announced 
this week on behalf of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation by George G. Steele, 
president, and Russell C. Harris, 
chairman of NAEA’s research 
committee. 

Mr. Steel is advertising director 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, Mr. 
Harris is manager of general ad- 
vertising of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express. 

It will be given its initial dis- 
tribution the week of June 25 dur- 
ing NAEA’s convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

Assembled for the first time in 
a single volume, NAEA believes, 
is complete information concern- 
ing virtually all the research proj- 
ects which have been successfully 
employed by newspapers. Entitled 
“Newspaper Research—How to 
Use It, How to Put It to Work,” 
the manual is liberally documented 
with charts and graphs, illustrat- 
ing proced and thods in 
simple, easy-to-grasp terms. 

The book gets an_ informal 
blessing also, in a special fore- 
word, from the special advisory 
committee on research to NAEA, 
made up of 20 leading national ad- 





vertiser and agency research exec- q 


utives and headed by Vergil D. 
Reed, associate research director 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Through the volume, the advisory 
committee also offers to any news- 
paper embarking on a new re- 
search undertaking the services of 





and magazines,” Mr. Abraham 
said, “and see the advertisements 
full of cheesecake, torrid em- 
braces and displays of exceed- 
ingly curvacious women. Men’s 
shaving creams are being sold by 
sexy illustrations. Perfume is 
being sold by advertising which 
suggests love or illicit romance, 
if you use it.” 

Mr. Abrahams reported three 
trends in advertising which 
“scared” him. They were the 
over-use of sex, exaggeration, and 
the unbelieved testimonial. 

“Let’s sell the steak and not 
the sizzle,” he said. 

He opposed the use of fancy- 
pants names for miracle, magic 
ingredients which make the prod- 
uct a world beater. In addition, 
he regretted the claims made by 


ammoniated dentifrices, anti- 
histamines, and cigarettes. 
“Advertising such as _ this,” 
Mr. Abrahams declared, “does 
more than injure reader confi- 
dence in one product. It injures 
all advertising. Selfishly, it in- 


jures my job and your job and 
our future earnings in this busi- 
ness. Worse, too, if we don’t 
regulate ourselves, we may find 
ourselves regulated.” 


its s in examining its tech- 
niques and evaluating its eventual 
worth to national advertisers and 
agencies. 

Research on the basic data con- 
cerning individual markets is pre- 
sented in the volume by a research 
subcommittee comprising Harold 
G. Gafrett, of the New York 
News, and Hugh MacMillan, of 
the Detroit Free Press. Research 
on the newspaper itself—its circu- 
lation, its rate structure, its read- 
ership, its acceptance by advertis- 
ers—is presented by another re- 
search group, including Dan Hop- 
kins, of the St. Louis Star-Times; 
Ed Fisher, of the Indianapolis 
Star & News, and Harry Rosten, 
of the New York Times. 

The third section, “The Prod- 
ucts,” explores newspaper research 
in the field of consumer analyses, 
consumer panels and store inven- 
tories, as well as other types of 
newspaper product research—with 
Newell Meyer, of the Milwaukee 
Journal; Francis Geisenhoff, of the 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press, 
and Ed Burgeson, of the Madison 
Capital Times & Wisconsin State 
Journal, as its authors. 

The book will be offered for 
sale to NAEA members only, at its 
cost price. 
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from Soup 
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Savory vegetable soup or 
delicious Hungarian pastries 
... prepared in Plain Dealer 
kitchens for Plain Dealer 
readers. The Home Economics 
pages offer a veritable 
melting pot of practical 
recipes and menus for busy 
homemakers of Greater 
Cleveland and Northeastern 
Ohio... with taste appeal 
and eye appeal for beginners 
or experienced cooks. 


Just another reason wh: 

for news and views of food 
features and fe 

advertising, thousands 

of readers in Cleveland and 
26 adjacent counties 

look first to the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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British Stress 
Need to Keep 
Penny Rate 


By The Canadian Press 

Orrawa — Free exchange of 
news around the globe would be 
one of the strongest forces against 
war, Ti rt Minister Lionel 
Chevrier told the Seventh Imperial 
Press Conference here this week 
as about 80 delegates from Com- 
monwealth countries opened busi- 
ness sessions of the Empire Press 
Union at its first conference in 
Canada since 1920. 

Mr. Chevrier declared the main 
mission of the press was to inter- 
pret peoples and races and classes 
to each other. 

“That mission would be more 
easily accomplished,” he said, “if 
throughout the world today the 
dispatch of news was free and un- 
fettered.” 

Rate Called Uneconomic 

He indicated, however, he did 
not believe there should be any 
reduction in the intra~Common- 
wealth rates for the handling of 
press messages. 

He said: 

“The existing press rate of two 
cents a word is, of course, very 
definitely uneconomic. Conse- 
quently, I believe it is only fair to 
say that the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have thus considerably aided 
your organization in its laudable 
aim to draw us yet nearer to- 
gether. 

“I think, too, it is not out of 
place to suggest that the press or- 
ganizations within the Common- 
wealth are the envy of other simi- 
lar organizations, inasmuch as 
they have for some time enjoyed 
the benefit of the lowest press rates 
in the world.” 

Independent Lines Urged 

In a discussion, Vincent Fairfax, 
one of the publishers of the Herald 
papers in Sydney, Australia, said 
the freedom of the press is de- 
pendent on freedom of communi- 
cations. He urged particularly 
these three points: 

1. Maintenance of the penny-a- 


word rate on intra~Commonwealth 
press messages. 

2. Development of improved in- 
dependent press channels of com- 
munication, operated and con- 
trolled by newspapers and press as- 
sociations. ; 

3. Full use of teleprinter service 
for carrying domestic news. _ 

Mr. Fairfax said the use of in- 
dependent press communications 
was essential. He said material 
sent this way should be transmit- 
ted on the basis of payment for 
time used, rather than wordage. 

M. N. Cama, Bombay publisher 
and chairman of the Indian dele- 
gation, declared sea mails carry- 
ing newspaper copy and other ma- 
terial had slowed up during the 
war and should be ited. 

Ronald D. Horton, publisher of 
the New Zealand Herald and 
Weekly News at Auckland and 
chairman of the New Zealand del- 
egation, backed the resolution. His 
country was particularly interested 
in maintaining the penny rate, 
which he termed “one of the cor- 
nerstones of intra-Commonwealth 
relations,” 

It was especially needed by New 
Zealand, he said, because it would 
be years before teleprinter service 
was fully developed in that coun- 


try. 

Cole Says Rate in Jeopardy 

C. E. Hitchins, publisher of the 
Trinidad Guardian in Port of 
Spain, said there should be some 
special concession for the British 
West Indies in cable tolls. He ex- 
pected they would be joined in a 
federation before the next con- 
ference, and they would then con- 
stitute a country 2,000 miles in 
length. The penny rate would be 
too high. 

Mr. Hitchins also said Empire 
air lines should recognize that the 
newspapers had special duties and 
rights and should be granted spe- 
cial rates. 

Walton A. Cole, editor of Reu- 
ters news agency, said he feels the 
penny rate may be in jeopardy. He 
said this should be taken into con- 
sideration by the delegates in the 
event there were attempts made to 
increase the rate on the ground it 
was uneconomic. 
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The American male 
gold digger is not an 


exemplary character but an author- 
ity says he’s here to stay .. . all he 
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Men 
Are Gold 
Diggers, Too 


by 
Ted Peckham 


6 Installments 


series 


Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers. 
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Minute Maid Ads 
In Papers Push 
Medical Claims 


Medical’ claims feature adver- 
tisements of Minute Maid Corp., 
makers of frozen orange juice con- 
centrates, in 58 newspapers in 50 
markets, it was announced by Ted 
Bates & Co., Minute Maid’s ad- 
vertising and public relations 
agency. 

But Federal Trade Commission 
action against medical claims of 
cigarette ads doesn’t bother Min- 
ute Maid. A panel of 20 doctors 
were queried by the company on 
the truth of the ad caption that 
“month after month it gives you 
far more precious Vitamin C than 
the same kind of oranges squeezed 
at home.” Laboratory tests, Min- 
ute Maid said, indicated their con- 
centrate had more Vitamin C, less 
peel oil and no bacteria count, 
compared with fresh oranges, 
which have a high bacteria count. 

“The FTC only bothers people 





where they can’t prove their 
claims,” said William H. Kearns, 
account executive at Bates. 


50% for Newspapers 
About 50% of the budget for 
the campaign will go into newspa- 
per space. The rest is for radio. 
Papers on the schedule are in ma- 
jor metropolitan areas from coast 
to coast, wherever frozen food 
binet ilable in quantity. 





are 

“Minute Maid uses newspaper 
space to this extent because it is 
principally a big city business,” 
Mr. Kearns said, “and newspapers 
give a very good saturation of the 
markets where we do most of our 
business. In addition, newspapers 
give no waste circulation.” 

a7 


Men’‘s Wear Service 
Offered to Papers 


Fashion mats and pictures of 
new items in men’s wear will be 
sent out without charge within the 
next 2 weeks to all newspapers 
requesting them, the News Bureau 
of the Men’s Wear Industry, 9 
West 57th Street, N. Y. C., said. 
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In the first 5 months of 1950 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PUBLISHED MORE THAN 
15,000,000 LINES 

OF ADVERTISING" 


This is the largest volume ever published in 
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any Philadelphia newspaper in a similar period 
| in any year—and is 2,300,000 lines 
greater than the second newspaper published. 


6C-380A—Inquirer—1A—6850 


Prepared by AL PAUL LEFTON COMPANY INC, 














NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Irguirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
T. W. LORD, Empire State Building, N. Y.C. | ROBERT R. BECK, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
Longacre 5-5232 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: 
FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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By Ray Erwin 


Tue Russians, self-proclaimed 
inventors of practically everything 
invented, recently boasted they 
had opened a radio-photo circuit 
between Shangai and Moscow. 

The Soviet spokesman, however, 
overlooked mention of the fact 
that the facsimile equipment was 
developed and manufactured by 
tht Times Facsimile Corp., owned 
by the New York Times, in the 
Times Building, off Times Square, 
New York City. 

Equipment at the Moscow end 
of the circuit was obtained by Rus- 
sia through lend-lease and the 
Shanghai equipment was “liberat- 
ed” from the Chinese Nationalists. 

Casual visitors to the Times 
plant at 229 West 43rd Street sel- 
dom suspect that the seventh floor 
houses an air-conditioned, stream- 
lined engineering laboratory and 
factory of 30,000 square feet. 

In that unusual factory have 
been developed ultra dern ma- 
chines of vast usefulness in news 
photo and weather map transmis- 
sion and in military communica- 
tions. Other machines, still in the 
process of being perfected in prep- 
aration for production, are under 
wraps. 

X-Ray Facsimile 

One of the company’s new de- 
velopments is a machine to send 
X-ray facsimiles over wire or ra- 
dio. The new mode, already in- 
troduced into two hospitals, en- 
ables quick diagnosis of serious in- 
juries by radiologists far from the 
scene of the accident. It is antici- 
pated that the system eventually 
will be used by small country hos- 
pitals with X-ray equipment but 
no one on the staff trained for in- 
terpretation, by ships at sea and by 
remote military outposts. 

The transmitters are similar to 
those used for news photo trans- 
mission, but several technical 
problems had to be overcome be- 
fore success was attained in the 
new field. 

The Associated Press buys its 
photo-transmission machines from 
Times Facsimile Corp. However, 
the corporation operates a number 
of machines on an experimental 
basis. For instance, it sends 
weather maps daily to several 
Coast Guard ships at sea. 

Comics by Facsimile 

The Coast Guardsmen wanted 
their favorite comics included in 
the service, so Times Facsimile ar- 
ranged with the New York Daily 
News for permission to send “Dick 
Tracy” and “Moon Mullins.” 

Along with the comic strips go 
AP news bulletins and baseball re- 
sults. Other ships at sea are re- 
ceiving news and weather maps 
by facsimile transmission on a sur- 
vey basis. 
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N.Y. Times Developing ' 
New ‘Fax’ Machines 


The plant, employing 100 men, 
is at present manufacturing equip- 
ment for the Air Forces, Navy, 
National Guard, Weather Bureau 
and commercial airlines. The ma- 
chines are used for copying weath- 
er maps on a nation-wide circuit 
that originates in Washington. 
Transmissions are being made to 
ships at sea and installations that 
cannot be connected on the wire- 
line circuits. The company has an 
experimental radio transmitter 
over which it broadcasts weather 
maps. 

250 for AP 

“We have built approximately 
250 machines for the Associated 
Press and its orders are still com- 
ing in,” A. G. Cooley, manager, 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER. “We 
have sent quite a bit of equipment 
abroad through sales handled by 
International Standard Electric Co. 
The Canadians are setting up a 
facsimile network. The Air Forces 
have set up an experimental net- 
work for handling message traffic 
aside from their weather map net- 
work.” 

The Times-owned corporation 
grew out of the newspaper want- 
ing a picture transmission system 
for Wide World Photos 15 years 
ago. The Times dropped out of 
picture transmission in 1941, when 
it sold Wide World to the AP, but 
the facsimile machine production 
plant was continued and greatly 
expanded when the Signal Corps 
selected the machines for military 
service. 

Seventy National Guard units 
are now installing facsimile sys- 
tems. 

1,000 Monthly Capacity 

The plant’s modern 200-foot- 
long assembly line could turn out 
1,000 machines a month in an 
emergency, with an augmented 
work force. Constant experimental 
work is going forward in the 
chemical and engineering labora- 
tories. Even the small motors 
used in the various machines are 
designed, developed and manufac- 
tured in the plant. 

“Our operational evaluation of 
wireless facsimile indicates that it 
has wonderful possibilities for pro- 
viding many types of service to 
ships at sea,” said Capt. Ephraim 
P. Holmes, assistant chief of staff 
for communications of the Atlan- 
tic Fleet commander. “It repre- 
sents a step forward in communi- 
cations which undoubtedly will be 
exploited in the future.” 

The icebreaker Burton Island, 
from off the Shackelton Ice Shelf 
in the Antarctic Ocean, maintained 
daily facsimile communication 
with Washington, 10,500 miles 
away. Facsimile is credited with 
moving messages in the last war 


when mortar fire interrupted tele- 
type operation because of vibra- 


Mr. Cooley said one great ad- 
vantage of facsimile for military 
operations was that the equipment, 
intricate as it is, can be operated 
by laymen with only a few hours 
or minutes of training. 

~ 


Forkert Has New 


Typemeter Device 

Cuicaco—O. M. Forkert, typo- 
graphic expert and head of O. M. 
Forkert and Associates, has per- 
fected a new visual device to aid 
the copy fitter. The new typemeter 
resembles a sliderule in appear- 
ance and is geared to answer the 
following basic production prob- 
lems in printing: 

(1) How much space will so 
much typewritten copy fill with a 
specified style and size of type? 
(2) How much copy must be writ- 
ten (characters, words or typewrit- 
ten lines) to fill a given area with 
a specified type? (3) What type 
will best fill an allotted space with 
a given amount of copy? 

Mr. Forkert, formerly with 
Cuneo Press and now publication 
director of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, designed it. 

s 


J-Course for Teachers 

The University of Utah, in the 
summer quarter, will offer a 
course for teachers of high school 
journalism. 


Urges 1000-Line 
Color Minimum 

ATLANTA— Are daily newspa- 
pers cutting their own financial 
throats by making. their require- 
ments too high for color adver- 
tising? 

That question played strongly 
in Atlanta this week as Emory 
University and the Atlanta Adver- 
tising Club held their first annual 
Advertising Institute. 

James H. Armistead, vicepresi- 
dent and advertising director of 
the Nashville Banner and Tennes- 
sean, brought the question before 
about 150 Southeastern advertis- 
ing men and women in connec- 
tion with color advertising. 

Newspapers, he charged, are 
not giving advertisers a square 
deal with color. 

Force Full Page 

Some papers in major metro- 
politan areas force an advertiser 
to buy a full page before they will 
give color, Armistead informed 
the group, and some will not offer 
color advertising at all. He sug- 
gested 1,000 lines as a fair mini- 
mum for color ads. 

Ne s, Armistead offered, 
should not use color as a profit 
maker in itself, but instead as a 
service to advertisers to induce 
more advertising linage. 

“Television, and especially color 
television, will bring all newspa- 
pers around to sound color prac- 
tices,” he predicted, “and soon.” 

















ati Post 
Cleveland Press 


Fort W: 


Miami Herald 


Pittsburgh Press 
The Oregonian 








WILLIAM GINSBERG ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 
Newspaper Plants 


331 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Among our clients are the following: 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Beaumont Enterprise and Journal 
Cincinn: 


Dallas Morning News 
El Paso Times _ Herald Post 


Forth Worth Star-Telegra 
Greenville News and a 
Indianapolis Times 

Knoxville News-Sentinel 

Long Island Daily Press 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Newark Star Ledger 

New York Journal of Commerce 
New York World Telegram & Sun 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


The Oregon Journal 
Washington Daily News 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette 
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Peg your 
sales volume 
higher with 


“DEPTH OF PENETRATION 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR commands the respect and retains the 
loyalty of its readers because of its accuracy in world reporting and the 
reliability of its advertising: 

The MONITOR has the depth of penetration that gets underneath the surface 
interest of its readers — right into where the sales action starts. The addition 
of this great newspaper to a media list has often made it possible for a sales 
manager to peg his year’s sales volume substantially higher. 

MONITOR readers, beyond all other groups, ask for branded merchandise by 
name. Then, too, the ‘“‘spendable income” — money available “or construc- 
tive spending — is decidedly above average in a MONITOR family. They prefer 
to spend this on products advertised in the MONITOR. 

Peg your sales volume higher by backing it with a planned program of 
MONITOR advertising — tailor-made to your needs. 


News, Advertising, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Readership — SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 
Devoted to Building a says: “We have used the Monitor for fifteen years, and we are going to 
Better Civilization keep on using it because it offers the most responsive of all markets; also 


because we believe it to be the highest quality single market among all 
the publications we use.” 


Th ; ~ 4 inate Branch Offices 
‘CHRISTIAN ES 
SCIENCE ee 
te ( IEN ( EK SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
SEATTLE: 624 SiaeSalaee 
M ( ) N | EF ») R PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint eae 
LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
An Internat 1a La y vspaper 


163/4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Nev 





Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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She Has Lived Lines 
Of Copy She Writes 


By James L. Collings 


SoME DAYs you can make a hun- 
dred thousand, as the Wall Street 
Journal will agree. Last week was 
for Janet Loeb Wolff. She 
a fashion oscar. 


Janet Loeb Wolff 


ciation and it’s dollars in prestige. 
Jan, as her friends call her, got it 
for “outstanding achievement in 
the advertising and fashion fields.” 


Nice Package 

Jan is uppercase—smart and 
pretty little combination of, let’s 
see now, well, green eyes, navy 
blue and white print dress, red 
jacket, restless brown hair. 

In no particular order of impor- 
tance, the 29-er is a copywriter 
who works on the copy staff of 
Compton Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, and ghosts medical ar- 
ticles and she was born in San 
Francisco and her husband is a 
doctor (how do you spell pediatri- 
cian?) and she owns two sons and 
a pilot’s license and she’s a Girl 
Scout leader and is on the alumni 
board of Finch College, where she 
attended, also the Sorbonne, also 
Columbia University, also, of 
course, Tobe-Coburn. 

B. C. (Before Compton), Jan 
explained, she was assistant adver- 
tising manager of a New York de- 
partment store. While there, she 
won the New York Sun Father's 
Day contest with a series of five 
ads which ran nationally. 

“It was a $500 prize,” she said, 
“and it was institutional copy to 
promote Father’s Day. It was 
called ‘That’s My Dad.’ 

“As a result of this prize-win- 
ning effort, I was called in here in 
1944 and offered a chance. In 
1947 I left Compton to get mar- 
ried. My husband was then on a 
medical fellowship at Harvard, 
and while I lived in Boston I was 


0° 


. also 





copy director of Bennett, Walther 
& Menadir for two years. 

“In 1949, I returned to this 
agency. At present, I write on 
Ivory soap and Ivory flakes. I’ve 
worked on Crisco, Drene 
shampoo and New York Life In- 
surance.” 

Award for Performance 

The T-C award, then, was based 
on her complete advertising per- 
formance, the kind of job she now 
holds (at a purty dollar figure) 
and the fact she won the 
honors, 

When you think about it, it was 
fairly easy for her to win Me- 
hitabel. 

“I can cook,” she'll say, “so I 
had the Crisco account; and I can 
wash and there was Ivory; and 
when I -was in Boston I was doing 
baby carriage copy and I'd just 
had a baby; and there I wrote 
medical advertising when I was be- 


ing courted by my husband, then |- 


an intern. 

“It’s no problem, in other 
words, to get close to the consum- 
er when you're a consumer your- 
self.” 

Betcha if Jan had the Toni ac- 
count she’d become someone’s 
twin. 
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Heads S. D. AP 

MITCHELL, S. D.—Paul Evans, 
associate editor of the Mitchell 
Daily Republic, was elected pres- 
ident of the South Dakota Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors 
association at its semi-annual 
meeting here recently. E. L. Ing- 
valson, managing editor of the 
Rapid City Journal, was named 
vicepresident. Harold S. Milner, 
Pierre AP correspondent, was re- 
elected secretary. 


Still in Prague 

Eprror & PUBLISHER, June 10, 
Page 22, referred to Dana Adams 
Schmidt of the New York Times 
as the last American correspon- 
dent remaining in Czechoslo- 
vakia, up to the time he left for 
Nuernberg. The United Press 
bureau manager in Prague, still 
there and still functioning, is 
Russell Jones, a former G. I. and 
a native of Minnesota. 


Fishing Contest 


HartForD — The Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Daily News, the Nauga- 
tuck Chamber of C and 








the Naugatuck Fish and Game 
Club, Inc., jointly sponsored a 
third annual junior fishing contest 
in that city. 











Report No. 4° of our 
Continuing Consumer Panel of 
Brand Preferences in Houston 


This important new 
Report, covering the 
period of October: 1, 
1949, to March 31, 
1950, also shows com- 
plete tabulations for 
Reports No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3, covering 
period from April 1, 
1948, to September 
30, 1949. Thus you 
can see trends as well 
as the current count 
on brand preferences 
covering 30 commodi- 
ties included in these 
classifications: 


a * Foods 
% Household Cleaners 
* Radios 
* Refrigeration 


If you are interested in 
selling the great Hous- 
i / ton market, we invite 


you to obtain your 
copy of Report No. 4 
from any Branham 
Company office, or 
from our National Ad- 
vertising Department. 


*From A Recent Study By ALFRED POLITZ RESEARCH, Inc. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS ’ THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


The lady coyly ogling the Timid 
Male in the above picture is Miss 
Carol Channing, star of the Broad- 
way musical smash, Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes. What Miss Channing is 
thinking about is anybody’s guess. 

The umbrella-toting gentleman 
being preferred at the moment is 
Mr. John Sherman, dramatic critic 
of the [Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une*, a gentle soul whom kind fate 
has flung into this spectacular pre- 
dicament. Nobody knows what 
Sherman is thinking about. You'll 
have to wait until he files his copy. 

Even on as choice an assignment 
as reviewing fifteen New York stage 
hits and talking with their stars, 
many of whom are long-time friends, 
John Sherman allows no chink to 
open in his critic’s armor—a typ- 
ically noncommittal expression en- 
*Circulation of the o_o Sunday Tribune 


is now more than 600, 


livened occasionally by a wan smile 


or a slight wince. Twenty years of 


writing about plays and players have 
made Sherman-in-public polite but 
uncommunicative. Under severe 
pressure he will venture a diffident 
opinion about the weather, but his 
professional comments on the 
theater and concert stage are re- 
served for his Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune column which is one of the 
major delights of the largest 
audience of newspaper readers in 
the Upper Midwest. 
Sherman-at-the-typewriter is an- 
other man. He sheds his Milque- 
toastish cocoon, takes flight in some 
of the sprightliest, wittiest, most 
literate prose available on any front 
porch or newsstand for a nominal 
fee. Sherman’s analysis of a play is 
frequently as entertaining as the 
play itself. His comments, while 
sometimes salty, are never acid. And 
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his enthusiasms have helped turn 
many an artistic triumph into a 
financial success as well. 

In a region where Little Theater 
groups burgeon, where road show 
managers whistle cheerily, where 
the Minneapolis Symphony draws 
some of the largest orchestra 
audiences in the nation, John 
Sherman contributes much to the 
intellectual vigor and spirit which 
help to keep the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune the best-read, best- 
liked, most-enjoyed newspapers of 
the great 225-county area called the 
Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star 2zd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


600,000 SUNDAY. 475,000 DAILY 





$1,110,000 Ad 
Drive In Oct. 
Set by AMA 


Cuicaco—Newspapers will 
carry the lion’s share of the Amer- 


ican Medical Association’s adver- 
tising program in behalf of volun- 
tary 


paign is released next October. 

A total advertising budget of 
$1,110,000 has been approved by 
the AMA Board of Trustees, it 
was announced here this week, 
with $560,000 allocated to news- 

papers (daily and weekly); $300,- 
000 to radio and $250,000 to na- 
tional magazines. 

Ad Agencies Named 

Clem Whitaker and Leone Bax- 
ter, directors of AMA’s national 
educational campaign, announced 
authorization of the advertising 
program June 12, stating the na- 
tionwide advertising will be 
launched early in October. They 
also announced the following Chi- 
cago advertising agencies have 
been selected to handle the buy- 
ing of space and time: 

Lockwood - Shackelford Com - 
pany, Chicago office, for newspa- 
pers and magazines, with Homer 
J. Buckley & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, affiliated with them. 

Russell M. Seeds Company, 
Chicago office, in the radio field, 
with Harry M. Frost Company, 
Boston, associated with them for 
the New England area. 


To Use 11,000 Newspapers 

The newspaper advertising 
schedule calls for blanket-cover- 
age of every bona fide daily and 
weekly newspaper in U. S.—ap- 
proximately 11,000—and copy is 
slated to run during the week of 
Oct. 8. Newspapers in the terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska will 
be included. The space to be 
used will approximate 70 inches in 
all papers. 

About 30 leading national mag- 
azines and a score of advertising 
trade publications will be includ- 
ed in the magazine ad program. 
Radio advertising calls for an in- 
tensive “spot announcement” cam- 
paign, utilizing some 300 stations 
covering every state, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

“This is not an institutional ad- 
vertising program,” stated Whita- 
ker & Baxter. “The American 
Medical Association is embarking 
on a nationwide advertising pro- 
gram for two reasons: 

To Sell Health Insurance 

“First, it is determined to aid 
in every way possible in increas- 
ing the availability of good medi- 
cal care to the American people 
through the medium of voluntary 
health insurance. In that respect, 
the advertising copy will be de- 
signed to make the American peo- 
ple ‘health insurance conscious’ 
and to encourage the extension 
and development of prepaid medi- 
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cal and hospital care as a means 
of taking the economic shock out 
of illness. 

“Second, American medicine is 
determined to alert ‘the American 
people to the danger of socialized 
medicine and to the threatening 
trend toward state socialism.” 

The ad copy, in part, will be 
designed to sell a commodity— 
voluntary health insurance—but 
not any particular brand or plan, 
it was pointed out. Newspapers 
will have the opportunity to ob- 
tain tie-up advertising of individual 
firms offering health insurance. 

s 


Advertising Auditors 
Serve Retailers 


A service offering analysis of 
newspaper advertising and advice 
to improve effectiveness of ads is 
being offered to small retailers in 
cities where expert counsel is not 
economically feasible, it is an- 
nounced by Advertising Auditors, 
with offices in New York City and 
production headquarters in Can- 
ton, O. 

Conducted by mail on a con- 
tract basis, the service analyzes 
merchandising, copy, layout and 
mechanical reproduction of the 
retailer's ads from week to week. 
Cost of the service is based chiefly 
on linage used. 
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Serrill Urges Ads 


By Chain Stores 

Sxytop, Pa. — Theodore A. 
Serrill, manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, told a group of chain 
store executives here June 9 that 
public relations advertising in 
newspapers is a good method of 
combatting government interfer- 
ence with business. 

He cited the A & P campaign 
as an effective appeal to the 
people, but suggested the industry 
should not wait until it is attacked 
to state its case. 

a 


Joins JWT 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago, announces that Frazier 
E. Nounnan joined their public 
relations staff. For the past four 
years he headed the publicity 
department of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago. For 
seven years prior to the war he 
was account representative of the 
Mandeville Press Bureau in New 
York City. 


7 

Ampro Names R & R 
Ampro Corporation, Chicago, 

has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. to handle its advertising. A 
subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation, Ampro 
manufactures sound and _ silent 
motion picture projectors. Ampro 
also produces tape recorders. 
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Fishing Advice 
HEADLINE over fishing story in 


the Flint (Mich.) Journal: “How 
to Untwist Lion.” 


Det SJahes 


CuTLINE under a racehorse pic- 
ture in the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register: “Citation has a slightly 
lame forelock.” 

s 


From the “About Town” col- 
umn of the Kansas City (Kan.) 
Times: “Now, with Haile Selassie 
returned to the thrown, Ethiopia 
is making a bid for national at- 





tention by encouraging 
travel.” 


tourist 
s 


WEDDING scene, as described by 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Inde- 
pendent: “An arbor of noses, 
lilies of the valley and fern was 
centered by a silver bell and 
placed over two bell-shaped cake.” 

2 


CiassiFieD in the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Times: “Black For- 
mal, size 12, worn once. Sell or 
trade for baby bed.” 








Report No. 2 on 
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Unified home-delivered 


tions after the change: 


advertise in the 


THE 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
ANdover 3-4800 








Circulation for May, 1950— 
under new edition schedules 


(Figures are total average net paid daily.) 


The move to our present publication schedule made 
it necessary for us to request our afternoon home- 
delivery subscribers to accept delivery of The Daily 
SUN-TIMES before breakfast. 


Here is what has happened to daily home-delivered 


at end of May, six weekly collec- 


SUN # 


The most successful 
major move in Chicago’s 
newspaper history 


We promised last month that you would get the 
facts, as soon as available, on developments arising 
from the change last April 17 in publishing hours 
of The Chicago Daily SUN-TIMES. 


Total circulation growth shows how Chicagoans 
have responded to our new pattern of editions: 


Circulation for April, 1950— 
change took place April 17 


617,726 
619,594 


Combined morning and afternoon 
home-delivered circulation imme- 
diately before the change: 


225,035 
227,906 


circulation 


These gains, made in spite of a move unprecedented 
in newspaper history, prove beyond doubt that The 
SUN-TIMES has a stable, interested readership. To 
win the interest of these families in what you offer, 


Aa Sco 


TIMES 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Plaza 3-1102 


Total circulation 619,594 average net paid daily for May, 1950 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR FAMILIES OF THE WESTCHESTER MARKET @ 
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Effective buying income makes 
Wstchester the wealthiest per 


counties of the United States of 

America. me 
This is the conclusion drawn 

Sales Management 

today in its 2ist annual wu: < of 

, buying power, following 

haustive survey of the hth 

200 most counties, 


those 
in which the greatest buying pow- 
er has accumulated. The maga- 


income tax pay- 


Drastically revising its cath 
mates of last year, when W 
hee was ranked, one in 

Sales 
pra Westchester far eefar oui 
ping last og 

This year’ 
per ale (afer aan naa 
taxeq) in Westchester at $9,942. 

In second place is Nassau 

County on Long Island, generally 
4 the most ible 
“to Westchester, with $8,778. West- 






Westchester Per Family Income 
‘Highest In Nation, Survey Shows 


Sales Management Data Puts County Figure at $9,942 Per Domicile— 










chester leads more - | dual basis, Westchester also 
000 per iam — shows up at the top in eftective 
buying income. w 
Third place is held by Essex | Dt capita 
County (Newark) N. J.,.at $6,644: i702 per person sqaiest the Bt 
fourth is Cook County (Chicago) tional “weno wa ly - 
Tl., with $6,282; and fifth is San 
Francisco County, Cal, with $6,- 
York city is ranked 
eu in -_ nation with $5,981 
per fami 
The Westchester fi 
942, is 


“ao “Sieenpement also —_ 
the rac family 
200 most populous cities. lating 
Be a ae eee 
ulation and ever. In ca 
family buying | Mount Vern 
income, meee ees twice | Yonkers preeray among } = 
— t the patienal verage of | ger cities. 
$4.47: Further, * gute of more than 


Wesichester’ total effective | a thousand of communities of 5,- 
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U.S. Court Finds 
Tax Secrecy 
Unconstitutional 


Provence, R. I.—U. S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge John P. Harti- 
gan ruled here this week that of- 
ficials of the adjacent city of Paw- 
tucket have violated provisions of 
the United States Constitution by 
withholding tax abatement records 
from reporters of the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin. 

He ruled that the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press 
and other basic rights of the news- 
papers had been violated and held 
that the newspapers are entitled to 
an injunction against any further 
refusal of the Pawtucket adminis- 
tration to produce the records. 

State Court Avoided Issue 

Judge Hartigan's rulings were 
contained in a 28-page written 
opinion made public within two 
weeks of a decision by the Rhode 
Island Supreme Court in a similar 
state court ‘case. The Supreme 
Court declined to pass on the 
merits of the controversy and held 
the state suit was not in proper 
form. 

Plaintiffs in the cases were the 
Providence Journal Company, Se- 
vellon Brown, its editor and pub- 


lisher, and Joseph A. Kelly, man-, 


ager of its Pawtucket bureau of- 
fice. 


Defendants were Vincent J. Mc- 
Aloon, Pawtucket city treasurer 
and tax collector; Mayor Ambrose 
P. McCoy, City Clerk James M. 
Donovan, the board of tax assess- 
ors and two aldermen. 

Judge Hartigan found specifical- 
ly that it was Mr. McAloon who 
had the duty to show the reporters 
the tax abatement records for the 
years 1942 to 1947 and now 
should do so. 

He concluded his opinion by 
stating: “An injunction may be 
entered enjoining Vincent J. Mc- 
Aloon . . . and all persons acting 
under or in concert with him, from 
withholding said tax cancellation 
resolutions and lists from the 
plaintiffs and from preventing the 
inspection of said records at all 
reasonable times during regular 
business hours.” 

Unconstitutional Ruling 

A restrictive ordinance which 

the Pawtucket City Council ted 


lication which are adverse to our 
civil liberties. No person is per- 
mitted to examine such records 
for publication without the express 

issi of the city council. 
These enactments are not only 
capable of preventing publication 
by the plaintiffs, they have already 
been used to that end and may be 
so used again.” ; 

After quoting the city council 
resolution of Feb. 9, 1948, i 
said “no person could examine the 
records for publication without the 
express permission of the city 
council,” Judge Hartigan com- 
mented: 

“To my mind the plaintiffs 
properly object to such a restric- 
tion on publication. It appears to 
make discretionary and suscepti- 
ble to arbitrary action something 
which before was merely ministe- 
rial, namely giving permission to 
examine public records. 

“However, what is more perni- 
cious is the attempt to make the 
city council a licensing authority 
as to their publication. They have 
no relation to the promotion of 
order, safety, health, morals and 
the general welfare of society.” 

After ruling that the city coun- 
cil’s enactments abridged federal 
guarantees of equal protection of 
the laws, Judge Hartigan said: 

“The denial of equal protection 

. entitles these plaintiffs to re- 
dress. The records are open to 
countless others and in fact to 
another competing newspaper (the 
Pawtucket Times). Such discrimi- 
nation . . is arbitrary and capri- 
cious.” 

He called the discrimination 
practiced “wilful and purposeful.” 


a 
Better Mail Boxes 
Obtained by Daily 

Marion, Ill.—Two campaigns 
conducted by the Marion Daily 
Republican in connection with the 
Marion Post Office have met with 
unusual success. The first drive, 
conducted through special stories, 
succeeded in getting residents of 
the city to place numbers on their 
residences. 

The second campaign was to 
get rural mail patrons to provide 
better mail boxes. The president 
of the Illinois Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association and many 
carriers have written Oldham 
Paisley, editor and manager of 





Jan. 23, 1948, and implemented 
with resolutions on Feb. 9 that 
year were ruled unconstitutional 
by Judge Hartigan. He called them 
“the crowning achievement of the 
discrimination which we find to 
exist.” 

Judge Hartigan said the ordi- 
nance and resolutions “are an in- 
tegral whole designed to violate 
the plaintiffs’ constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and 
of the press” and that “no other 
reasonable conclusion can be 
drawn from the record.” 

“They are attempts,” he con- 
tended, “to place restraints on pub- 
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the paper, in warm apprecia- 
tion of the campaign. Reprints 
of a front page story urging better 
boxes were left in every mail box 
along the rural routes. The re- 
sponse was very satisfactory. One 
carrier wrote that his “looks like 
a different route.” 

7 


35,000 Slogans 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—A_ record- 
breaking 35,000 entries were re- 
ceived in the Buffalo Courier Ex- 
press Third Safety Slogan Con- 
test. The contest wound up in a 
tie, with co-champions being 
named for the year. 








NAEA Party - 
For 400 Admen 


More than 400 advertising 
agency members and staffers have 
been invited to a reception and 
cocktail party which the News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation will give June 26 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

The event will be a highlight 
of the opening day’s program of 
the NAEA summer convention, 
opening June 26. George J. Auer, 
vicepresident and sales manager 
of Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, is 
chairman of NAEA reception 
committee. 

Other members are John E. 
Dean, advertising manager 
Brooklyn Eagle; Monroe Green, 


advertising manager, New York 
Times; Alfred B. Stanford, ad- 
ald Tribune; Charles Gould, as- 
sistant advertising manager, 
Journal American; Mary 
McClung, retail advertising mana- 
ger, Daily Mirror; Thomas J, 
Cochrane, advertising manager, 
Daily News; Harry Rosen, Ad- 
vertising director, Post; Richard 
A. Murray, advertising director, 
World-Telegram & Sun; Herbert 
W. Beyea,- general manager, 
Hearst Advertising Service; Ver- 
non Brooks, Director General 
Advertising, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Lee A. Ward, vice- 
president, American Assiciation 
of Newspaper Representatives, 
Vincent J. Kelley, president, New 
York Chapter AANR; Thomas 
Walker, Sawyer, Ferguson & 
Walker; and members of NAEA- 
AAAA Committee. 
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TO SERVE THE NEWSPAPERS 
IS TO SERVE HUMAN PROGRESS 


It is the privilege of this organization and these 

competent men, both dedicated to newspaper 

service, to untiringly work in their behalf. The 

publishers and editors of this vast and vital field have improved 

every phase of their business; have given the printed word a new 

dignity, an inspired leadership, a vigorous insight into all the 
complex mechanism of human existence. 


The Ward-Griffith group is proud to have served newspapers 

and, ough an unceasing belief in national advertising, 
played some modest part in their very 
wonderful progress. 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, Inc. 


Newspaper Representatives 
New York - Chicago oe Detroit ¢ Boston e Atlanta « SanFrancisco ¢ 
aa 
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Ads No Charm, 
Hahn Says 


‘INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING, suc- 
cessful as it is occasionally, could 
not keep cash registers ringing in 
retail stores if all firms, or a sub- 
stantial number of them, used it 
exclusively, says Lew Hahn, presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, in his 
column in the June issue of 
Stores, publication of the associa- 
tion. 


But Mr. Hahn doesn’t suggest 
that institutional copy be blue- 
pencilled out of existence. 

Don’t Overdo It 

“No,” he said, “We think ‘insti- 
tutional’ copy may have a worth- 
while place in the advertising of 
nearly all retail stores but to 
overdo it would be worse than not 
to do it at all.” 

An outspoken firehouse buff of 
the retail field, Mr. Hahn has a 
reputation for discussing how mer- 
chandising should be conducted 
and his words carry plenty of au- 

rity. 


His view is that advertising 
copy has reached crisis. Some- 
thing new will be sought. 

Copy Is Competitive 

Look, he said, the Federal Trade 
Commission is forcing antihista- 
mine manufacturers to scrub out 
the naughty words in their ads 
claiming “cures” for colds. Ciga- 
rette copy has reached for equally 
impressive ideas. Toothpaste firms 
say they do more for the teeth 
than ammoniated dentifrices. 

In retailing, some shopkeepers 
now denounce the emphasis on 
low prices. They urge that stores 
should sell the store itself, not the 
merchandise for $1.98 a yard. 

It can’t be done, Mr. Hahn de- 
clares. “Imagine six or ten large 
stores all using ‘institutional’ copy 
exclusively and all claiming to be 
the most reliable, the lowest in 
price, the most fashion right! What 
hyperbole would be developed! 
How the claims would mount, and 
mount, and mount, until no sane 
person could possibly pay any at- 
tention to them.” 

To avoid such a bust, Mr. Hahn 
Suggests copywriters remember 
their function: to keep the public 
interested in the things the store 
has to sell as well as in the store 
that sells them. 

To do this, variety is essential, 
he says. Keep changing the pace 
of copy. But always be interesting 
to the consumer. 

More Than Brands 

Small retailers were a_ special 
target of Mr. Hahn’s remarks. 
“There are a lot of stores,” he said, 

“which seem to think that retail- 
ing is a matter of stocking the 
most widely-advertised branded 
products and then sitting down to 
wait for the public to come and 
take them away.” 

Such dependence on national 
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You Can’t Win in 
Newspaper Family 


Toronto — The Daily Star re- 
ports that newspapers breed stout 
ws stronger even than blood 


“hi Fort William, Ont., not long 
ago, the wife of the news editor 
of the Fort William Times-Journal 
was awakened by the phone at 4 
a.m. A fire was on in the business 
district. After waking her husband 
and sending him on his way, she 
woke up her son, starting a near- 
by crisis in a happy home. 

The son is a reporter on the 
near-by Port Arthur News-Chron- 
icle. The news editor-husband- 
father protested that his wife had 
cost him an exclusive. 

“Neither of them hears the 
phone at night. What do I do next 
time a big story breaks? Who 
should get scooped —father or 
son?” says the missus. 





advertising is short-sighted, Mr. 
Hahn said. 

“All the good merchandise 
values do not carry brands and 
good salesmanship is not confined 
to reliance on national advertising 
to create the buying mood,” he 
argued. “After all, merely to 
offer the same goods, at the same 
price, as dozens of other stores in 
the community are offering, is not 
to commend the store to the loy- 
alty of consumers, whether the ad- 
vertising is ‘institutional’ or ‘mer- 
chandise item’ copy.” 

A store’s reputation also de- 
pends, he said, on the service it 
gives: the availability of merchan- 
dise people want, the quality of 
the goods, the fairness of prices, 
and the courteous, intelligent and 
helpful work of employes. This, 
he called, “the “most effective in- 
stitutional advertising.” 


Financial Ads to Play 
Risk-Reward Theme 


Wall Street advertising in news- 
papers, as exemplified by the new 
Goodbody & Co. campaign, will 
recognize “risk” as an essential 
element in obtaining the “rewards” 
of investment, an original depar- 
ture in theme for financial copy, 
it was announced this week by 
Doremus & Co., ad agency for 
Goodbody. 

In Large Cities First 

The campaign will begin with 
newspapers in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit and in financial pub- 
lications. Plans are underway to 
extend the campaign to newspa- 
pers in other cities where Good- 
body & Co. has offices. 

“Risk capital is the sine qua 
non of our free economy,” said 
Frederick H. Hahn, one of the 
Goodbody partners. “We believe 
it is important for potential in- 
vestors to realize that it is this ele- 
ment of risk that often makes 
possible rewards from _ invest- 
ments.” 


NEA Contest 
Winners 
Announced 


Provence, R. I.—Winners in 
the National Editorial Associa- 
tion’s Better Newspaper Contests 
were announced at the 65th an- 
nual convention of NEA here 
June 16 when trophies were pre- 
sented to publishers of winning 
newspapers and plaques to second 
and third place winners. 

The 1950 contests hit a new 
high mark in entries and also 
marked a change in contest rules, 
notably the doing away with the 
distinction between daily and 
weekly papers in community serv- 
ice and editorial divisions. The 
contests were conducted under the 
joint chairmanship of Paul C. 
Smith, Lyon County Reporter, 
Rock Rapids, Ia., and M. E. John- 
son, Blue Earth (Minn.) Post and 
Register. 

The winning papers by classifi- 
cations follow: 
ne ig ots eae 

AILY DIVISIO: 

1st—. Pe... (Calif.) Caltjornan 

* ears Jose (Calif.) Mercury-Her- 
a $rd—Morristown (N. J.) Daily Ree- 
or’ WEEKLY DIV ISION 

Circulation under 1,500) 
lst—Casa Grande (Ariz.) "Dispatch. 
2nd—New Castle News, Chappaqua, 


4 
3rd—Moose Lake (Minn.) Star-Ga- 


sette 
WEEKLY alg 
eCireulation over 1,5 
er (Mich.) — Press. 
Hillsboro (ore) 4 “ne 
3rd—Washington ( BP De 
SUBURBAN WEEKL DIVISION 
1st—Scarsdale a YD, Inquirer. 
2nd—Ridgewood (N. 


Bf sed News. 
3rd—Berea (Ohi io) N 

COMMUNIT’ SERVICE 
lst—Ridgewoo 


2nd—Renville (Ming) Star. “Farmer. 
3rd—Anvil Herald, Hondo, Texa 
SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 
eg ata County News, For- 
est Grove, 
7 ond Anderson (S. D.) Independent 


3rd—Pell (Ia.) Chronicle. 
BEST EDITORIAL ‘AWARD 
1st—Lee County Bulletin, Auburn, 
2t—Inoham County News, Mason, 


i i. 
3rd—Franklin (N. H.) Journal Tran- 
ri 


SPECIAL EDITION 
CFagers Over 1,500 Circulation) 
Ss (Neb,) eames, 
yers fF 
3rd—Anderson ( @ 


News-Press. 


Daily Mail. 
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ee BpoG ete § 


DIVISION 


ald. 
WEEKLY | DIVISION 
lst—Exeter sit 
2nd—Price tah), Sun Advocate. 
3rd—Sanger (Calif.) Her 
SUBURBAN DIVISION 


1st—Scarsdale (N. f — 

2nd—Berea — 

3rd—. Ee oa ND Rood 
JOB MINTING IB 


saa toier City (Calif.) Chien, 
2nd“ Ward County Independent, Mi- 


jot, N. 

oF ted llesle: Cte), 7 
HERRICK EDITORI L ‘AWARD 
st—South Milwaukee (Wis.) Voice. 





ee R oy) i 2 
rd—Levittown (N. 


Ta.) U; Des 


( Trib 
3rd—Custer County Chief, 
Bow, Nebr. 
T COL 


BE UMN 
1st (Over Oat) —Srieabeth Ann, Lake- 
ws (Conn. 
t (One 


Broken 


ject)—Justin Hammon: 
bj “Jus in —_ d, 
. Watkins, 


rpg ‘obb County Times of Marietta, 


“ind (Variety “ Sablect) — B. 

Sargeant, in 
BEST US E ALLUSTRATIVE 

RELIEF Ba ahd DIVisjon 

1st—Springville ) . 

2nd—San Rafael (Calif). Indepen- 
dent-Journal. 

OFFSET PRINTING DIVISION 

lst—Lake Charles (La.) Southwest 
News. 

2nd —Winnethe (Ill.) Talk. 

BEST NEWS PICTURE 





own Y.) Tribune 
3rd—San Rafael Nealif) Daily 1 Inde- 
pone Journal. 
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You dort need a room—just a file cabinet 


Think of it: 98% less space is needed 
when you order Recordak microfilm 
editions of your back-issue files. 


Ina single drawer of the file shown above you can keep 
sixty-four 800-page Recordak microfilm editions—each 


just 8 oz. light . . . and no larger than your palm. 


It’s easy to see what this means: besides reclaiming val- 
uable stack space . . . you simplify the job for your library 
staff... speed reference for your writers. Furthermore, you 
preserve your valuable back-issue records. Your microfilm 
editions will not flake or yellow . . . can’t be tampered with 
or altered without detection. The whole story’s there—larger 
than original size—when your films are projected on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 


More than 400 leading newspapers are realizing these 
advantages today. And to follow suit you need only install 
a Recordak Film Reader and have your current and back 
issues filmed at the nearest Recordak Microfilming Center 
—Los Angeles, Chicago, New Orleans, or New York City. 
Here, expert technicians will produce “picture-perfect” 
microfilms at your choice’ of reduction ratios—800 or 
1400 pages per 100-foot roll. 


‘*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


Write today for complete details on the surprisingly low 
cost of Recordak Newspaper Service. Recordak Cor- 
poration, (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its newspaper application 








Ads in Papers 
Seen Best For 
Canned Meat 


Regional variations in demand 
for nine different kinds of canned 
meat emphasize the value of 

Bh ith its 


People in the Mountain and 





Promotes 2-Week 
Tour of Northwest 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News is promoting a “Readers’ 
Friendship Tour” Sept. 10-25 to 
the Great Pacific Northwest. 

At a cost of $384 for lower 
berth accommodation the News is 
offering this two-week trip to 
Yellowstone, Spokane, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver and Prince Ru- 
pert and return through the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 





Southwest states gobble up chili 
con corne at 25 times the rate 
it’s eaten in the Northeast, the 
study, “Regional Variations in the 
Home Purchases of Canned 


The Northeast took first place 
in deviled ham, with consumption 
much as the next largest 


area. 

The leader in purchases of 
deviled and potted meat was the 
South Central regions, but this 
area was lowest in consumption of 
chicken pi 

New York City took the lead 
in canned meat spreads and last 
place in consumption of five other 
types of canned meat. 

“Packers and* distributors of 
canned meat will find in these 
data,” the Bureau declared, “a 
new and valuable guide to more 
efficient advertising and selling. 
More clearly, perhaps than any 
fact yet generally available, they 
show the inadequacy of any fixed- 
pattern advertising, which applies 
pressure merely in proportion to 
population, as magazines or net- 
work radio. 


Concentrate Effort 

“With flexible local media such 
as newspapers, however, the 
packer can concentrate pressure in 
areas where popular preference 
already favors his type of canned 
meat—where sales generally 
speaking, come more easily and 
at lower cost. Simultaneously, 
he can save money by not dis- 
persing his advertising over areas 
where lack of preference for the 
type of product makes selling 
doubly hard. 


“If on the other hand, the 


packer wishes to ploneer with his f 


product in a low preference area, 
for example to sell chili con carne 
in a region where it’s virtually 
unheard of, newspapers enable 
him to adjust both pressure and 
sales appeal to the two-fold job 
of establishing both type-accep- 
tance and preference at the same 
time.” 

The study, like 12 previous 
studies in the Bureau’s series on 
“Regional Variations,” was devel- 

by the Bureau's research de- 
partment from basic data of 
Industrial Surveys Company’s 
National Consumer Panel. 





Handbook Tells 
Ways to Handle 
Ad Materials 


Good reproduction of newspa- 
per advertisements call for care- 
ful handling of advertising print- 
ing materials by newspapers, ad- 
vertising agencies, and their sup- 
pliers. 

This is emphasized in a hand- 
book just published by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

Third in a series of reports by 
the ANPA-AAAA Joint Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Printing, the 
24-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for handling advertis- 
ing printing materials both by 
advertising agencies and in news- 
paper plants. 

The report emphasizes the need 
to inspect all advertising materials 
thoroughly. It strongly advises 
careful and efficient opening and 
unpacking. Seemingly little things 
like carelessly stacking plates or 
using paper clips or staples to 
attach proofs to mats may, the 
Teport points out, cause serious 
imperfections. 

Entitled “Suggestions for Im- 
proving the Handling of Newspa- 
per Advertising Printing Materi- 
als,” the booklet may be obtained 
without charge upon application 
to either of the participating as- 
sociations. 

This is the first time in the 
series that procedures have been 
recommended for newspaper 
plants. The two previous reports 
of the committee covered func- 
tions of agencies and suppliers. 

The committee’s Report No. 1, 
“Proper Preparation of Art Work 
or Good 
tion,” Published in December, 
1948, outlined principles govern- 
ing the preparation and selection 
of art work, photography and 
type. Report No. 2, “Preparation 
of Engravings and Duplicate 
Printing Materials for Good News- 
paper Reproduction,” issued last 
July, discussed procedures and 
standards for preparing engrav- 
ings, electrotypes, plastic plates 
and mats. 





The committee is currently 
working on a fourth report, to 
cover problems in’ the field of 
color comic advertising. 











pf Circulation Gain 1940-1950 


Ht Daily 117% 


¢ 
1. 
° 


a d 
wy) Sunday 136% 


*Average net paid 6 months ending March 31,1950 
Daily 193,011, Sunday 222,310 


Ist in Total Advertising Linage in U.S. 
(Jan.-April, 1950) with 9,847,047 lines 


No doubt about it -- the Greater Miami market 
is one of the busiest and growin’est in the nation. 
And no single yardstick reflects this steady up- 
ward trend more clearly than the amazing growth 
of The Miami Herald, whose circulation has more 
than doubled during the past decade, and whose 
linage totals continue to set new highs each 
successive year. 


And here’s a fact your own tallies will prove: 
Sales come bigger and better -- and more eco- 
nomically -- when you tell your story in the one 
paper that delivers a// of this great market... 

The Miami Herald. 


(Oineiliniii@ecarl i 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, 
National Reps. 
A.S. GRANT, Atlanta 
Affiliated Stations 
WQAM, WQAM-FM 





MIAMI--An International Market 
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SALES RESULTS .... 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. Story 








Syracuse Retail Entire 

Annual Sales City Zone Trade Zone Market Area 
Apparel $36,470,000 $12,847,000 $49,317,000 
Building Materials 12,910,000 18,511,000 31,421,000 
Drug 8,202,000 5,255,000 13,457,000 
Electric and Mechanical 

Appliances 11,257,000 12,245,000 23,502,000 
Food 54,644,000 59,423,000 114,067,000 
Furniture and 

House Furnishings 8,703,000 9,465,000 18,168,000 
Hardware and 

Implements 4,843,000 5,266,000 10,109,000 














Capture your Full Share of this great Sales Volume Opportunity 
Through Complete Market Coverage at One Low Cost in 
The Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers 


Syracuse Newspapers circulation blankets this important Central New York market 
area. Today—more than 215,000 combined daily circulation carries the message 
of manufacturer and retailer to the vast audience of able-to-buy customers in this 
prosperous greater Central New York Market. 


SELL AT THE LOCAL LEVEL THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
WHERE SALES RESULTS TELL THE STORY OF PROFITS 


The SYRACUSE Newspapers 


HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN — POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Pictures Help 
Vermont Daily 
To Gain Readers 


BuRLINGTON, Vt.—A small pa- 
per fighting an uphill battle 
against circulation odds in the 
only competitive area in Vermont, 
the Burlington Daily News (circ. 
6,954) has resorted to heavy pic- 
ture coverage of local events. 

Publisher William Loeb, seek- 
ing a solution to a circulation 
problem he doesn’t face with his 
other four papers, instituted a 
daily Photo Page, consisting en- 
tirely of local and state pictures, 
highlighted by a weekly photo con- 
test. Also he increased emphasis 
on sports pictures. 

Editor-Genera] Manager Charles 
G. Weaver delegated Walt Haw- 
ver, Jr., assistant city editor, to 
head the new photo department 
and handle all assignments. 

Neither Mr. Hawver nor the 
paper’s other photographers, Jane 
Denicore from the city desk force 
and Harry Richards, engraving 
chief, devoted full time to pictures. 
All have assignments that take 
from one-fifth to four-fifths of 
their work week. 

7 to 10 Pictures Daily 

The total output of local pic- 
tures is credited to careful ad- 
vance planning and to an integra- 
tion of assignments. ~ 

Most of the Photo Page fea- 
tures—from 7 to 10 pictures 
daily—are the products of the 
News’ own cameramen. Assign- 
ments have run the gamut from a 
homey box lunch social, to ex- 
tended coverage of the Vermont 
Golden Gloves, which the paper 
sponsors along with the Miss Ver- 
mont Contest, the state’s only Soap 
Box Derby and a baseball school. 

Many of these features are full- 
page layouts with captions telling 
the story. But other long-range 
features, such as a 13-week Report 
on Our Schools; the Eleventh 
Frame—a bowling series; “In the 
Seller’s Corner”, a series of in- 


Have Ever Taken,” with pictures 
submitted by the State’s outstand- 
ing professional and salon pho- 
tographers, have won high inter- 
est among readers. 

There’s a 24-hour advance dead- 
line on sending the page to the 
engraver. On some special cov- 
erage, photographers work until 
early in the morning to have the 
pictures ready for the engraver at 
7 p.m. Prints are made as uni- 
formly as possible, thus permitting 
the engraver to shoot three or 
four prints on a single negative. 

Circulation Manager George 
DeForge attributes a recent cir- 
culation rise to interest in this 
page, which leads the second 
section. 

Mr. Hawver estimated the pa- 


per carries 300% more local pic- 
tures than six months ago. The 
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cost is not nearly increased in 
direct proportion. 

During one month, the News 
carried more than 6,000 square 
inches of halftones at an estimated 
engraving cast of 5.7 cents per 
square inch, as compared to about 
10 cents a square inch six months 
ago. Photo department costs are 
up about 100%. 

The Vermont Sunday News— 
the paper dropped its Saturday 
edition two years ago—is also 
highly picture conscious. The 20- 
page edition has carried as many 
as 25 columns of halftones. 

Advertising is accepted for the 
Photo Page at the rate of 50% 
over the regular space rate. 

s 


Denver Press Club 
Awards Go to Five 


Five Colorado newspaper and 
radio men received merit awards 
for their work during the past year 
in the third annual Denver Press 
Club awards of merit. 

Pasquale Marranzino, a Rocky 
Mountain News writer, was pre- 
sented with a $100 check for an 
outstanding reportorial job in the 
field of news writing. A dramatic 
winter rescue performed on the 
Colorado-Utah border was the 
subject of his prize-winning story. 

Bill Perry, a Scripps-Howard 
news photographer, received a 
$100 check for the best feature 
photograph of the year. It por- 
trayed two tiny boys celebrating a 
joint birthday. Both were wearing 
boxing gloves and one sported a 
black eye. 

Robert J. Steinbruner, former 
Denver Post writer, now a public 
relations man for the regional of- 
fice of the U. S. Reclamation Bu- 
reau, was given a $100 award for 
his series of articles on alcoholism. 

The outstanding radio broadcast 
of the year award went to Dick 
Leonard, news editor of radio sta- 
tion KMYR. He broadcast di- 
rectly from an army plane flying 
feed to ice-bound cattle during 
the 1949 blizzards. 

Harvey A. Kadish, editor of the 
Alamosa Daily Courier, received 
the award for the best editorial. 
His subject was “Coming of Age.” 
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Make ‘Em Big, 
Dallas Advice 
On Sports Show 


Datias, Tex. — With sports 
shows as a newspaper promotion on 
the increase around the country, 
the experience of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News as a newcomer to the 
field makes an instructive case his- 
tory. 

Last year the News put on its 
first show, and the first major 
sports show in the Southwest. Im- 
mediately, it was a hit, drawing a 
paid attendance of 115,000 and 
putting it in seventh place in this 
respect among more than 40 shows 
in the country. 

Repeating this spring (April 28 
to May 7), the News’ Southwest 
Sports and Vacation Show again 
topped the 100,000 attendance 
mark. Next year’s show is already 
in the works. 

Ted Barrett, promotions direc- 
tor of the News, cautions: 

“These annual shows can be of 
tremendous benefit to the newspa- 
per. But there are certain dan- 
gers. Unless they are staged on a 
big scale they can be damaging to 
the newspaper’s prestige.” 

Directly in charge of the News’ 
show has been Ray Osborne, who 
edits the Sunday outdoors page, 
working with Promotion. 


“Our promotion .problem the 
first year,” explains Mr. Osborne, 
“was one of teaching the people 
the nature of a sports show. Much 
of the 1949 publicity was slanted 
toward the angle of—What is a 
sports show? 

Mr. Osborne started his work 
on the promotion two months be- 
fore the show opened. 

This year, the News attracted 
exhibits of 55 fishing tackle man- 
ufacturers, said to be a national 
record. And before the show 
closed, 54 exhibitors asked that 
their space be reserved for 1951. 

Working with the manufacturers 
in connection with the show, the 
News has found it presents a 
chance for selling the newspaper 
as an advertising medium. This 
also applies to advertisers in the 
hotel, travel and resort field. 

Display advertising of the show 
in the News included 46 separate 
ads, ranging from 2 x 4 inches to 
half pages, two in two colors. 

The show has been put on un- 
der a contract with Martin P. Kel- 
ly, on a management fee plus cut 
of surplus revenue basis. Mr. 
Kelly, director of United Sports 
Shows, Inc., handles sports shows 
for other newspapers. 

The News donates its share of 
surplus funds from the show to 
the Dallas Park Board for im- 
provement of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the Aquarium. 
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The Media Director of an important New York 
agency says: “I use STANDARD RATE & DATA 
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analyses. 


“We are quite apt to read the ads carefully, 
especially if we're caught at the last moment. 
We don’t always agree with what they say, but 
at least it’s something to go by and something to 


help you defend a decision.” 


Such Service-Ads as the Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Recorder’s shown here contribute much 
helpful—and _reliable—information. 

Whenever you’re looking for market and media 
information, be sure to check Service-Ads as well 


as listings in SRDS. 
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and expand 
listings in the 
monthly issues of 
SRDS with infor- 
mation that helps 
buyers buy. 
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These 27 member-newspapers 
that are partners 
in the publishing of 


THIS WEEK 
Magazine 


are proud to welcome 


to their group the 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 


REPUBLIC 


a great newspaper in one of 
America’s fastest-growing markets. 
* 

With the addition of this 


28th partner, effective October 8, 1950, 
THIS WEEK’s circulation will be 


over 10,000,000 
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Convention 


By Jane McMaster 


THE YOUNG woman, checking in 
the wee morning on distribution 
of her newspapers to convention 
delegates, noticed 


before one door. 
She leaned over - 

to investigate @ 
why the sticker, 
giving the spon- 
sor’s name, was 
not on the front 


Page. 

Suddenly, she 
realized she 
wasn’t alone ip 
the hotel hallway. 
An irate gentleman, in a dressing 
robe, was standing beside her. 
“What are you doing peeking 
through my keyhole?” he shouted. 

She tried to explain. She was 
Gladys V. Draper, director of spe- 
cial sales of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and . But the man 
wasn’t falling for that. 





Draper 





Superintendent 
Service), the man calmed down. 
It Pays to Know People 
“You have to know everybody 
from bell hops to the managers in 
this business,” says Miss Draper, 
who thinks she is the only woman 
in the country to head a paper's 
special sales department. At least 
she’s a special classification in the 

guild’s job schedule. 

Staying up late to check on 
registrations and room numbers of 
delegates and getting up as early 
as 4 a.m. to see that papers are 
properly delivered are accoutre- 
ments of Miss Draper’s profession, 
she told us without a yawn. At the 
heydey, she may be distributing 
Papers to five or 10 convening 
groups a week. 

Last year, “several” 100,000 cop- 
ies of the Herald Tribune (paid 
for by a sponsor whose sticker ap- 
pears on them but uncounted in 
ABC figures) went to conveners. 
Miss Draper hopes to push the 
figure to a million this year. 

This circulation — which may 
greet a delegate on his hotell 
breakfast tray, at his door, or near 
a registration desk—is primarily 
public relations, Miss Draper 
stresses. It’s a good will “Good! 
Morning” gesture on the part of 
the sponsor, and, from the Herald 
Tribune standpoint, it introduces 
the paper to people who might 
otherwise not see it. 

One Sponsor to a Meeting 

A one-woman department who} 
directed helicopter deliveries to in- 
coming ships last year. Miss Dra- 
per writes letters to propsective 


Takes Tact, 





Service 
Sponsors 


convention-goer is too busy for 
anything much—except a newspa- 
per. Only one sponsor is allowed 
for each convention, and it’s “first 
come, first served.” 

Her experience in working with 
women’s clubs made her a good 
choice for a secretarial spot in 
the Herald Tribune sales promo- 
tion department in. 1928. 

A year later, after Miss Draper 
promoted use of newspapers in 
schools and colleges, copies of the 
Herald Tribune were délivered at 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation convention at Atlantic 
City. Her first sponsor (who was 
hard to sell but finally broke down 
on the souvenir idea) was the 
Aluminum Co. of America. It 
used the service for years. 

The service caught on immedi- 
ately and in 1931, was set up as 
a separate department with Miss 
Draper as head. 

Once Miss Draper had a long- 
ish stay in the hospital and a new 
idea occurred to her. Why not 
get druggists and others to spon- 
sor gifts of newspapers to patients, 
who are sometimes so snowed un- 
der with hospital expense that the 
price of a newspaper, even, seems 
high? She acted on that, with good 
results, after he got out. 


Service to Be Expanded 

The convention service is soon 
to be expanded to meeting places 
all over the country where the 
newspaper has air delivery. A 
number of out-of-town national 
conventions are already reached. 

Miss Draper recalls a recent 
near-falling-out with a representa- 
tive of a rival paper. Both were 
delivering to the same convention 


—and for some reason the com- © 


petitor’s stacks of papers were 
missing by the time the delegates 
arrived each day. 

Miss Draper realized the com- 
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sponsors saying, in effect: the 
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petitor was suspicious of her. 

A stalemate had ben 
when Miss Draper arrived the 
last day of the convention and 
found her papers missing. She be- 
gan an investigation: 

Sitting at the registration desk 
was a little old lady so short she 
had to be bolstered up to reach 
the table. Papers, with sponsors’ 
stickers nicely attached, weren't 9s 
soft as pillows, but the little old 
lady was making them do—and 
had been all week. 


Model Flying Fair 

The New York Mirror spon- 
sored its Fifth Annual Air Show 
and Model Flying Fair June 11 
at Grumman Airfield, Bethpage, 
L. L, with 250,000 people in at- 
tendance. On June 14 the paper 
held its 16th annual American 
Ballad Contest for barbershop 
quartets on the Mall in Central 
Park. Department of Parks was 
co-sponsor. 
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Adds New Presses 


Los ANGELES, Calif—Two new 
Hoe presses have been added to 
the Los Angeles Times press- 
room, replacing the two reassigned 
to the Times-Mirror when that 
organization received the Los 
Angeles Telephone directory con- 
tract. The replacements give the 
Times eight Hoe presses each 
capable of 64-pages. 






Oregon Journal Wins 
‘This Week’ Prize 

The Portland (Ore.) Oregon 
Journal won a $350 first prize and 
a silver plaque in the 1950 na- 
tional circulation contest spon- 
sored by This Week, Sunday maga- 
zine supplement distributed with 
27 major newspapers in the 
United States, it was announced 
this week by Tom Cathcart, vice- 
president of This Week. 

Mr. Cathcart gave the prizes to 
winners in a special ceremony at 
Murray Bay, Canada. Other win- 
ners were the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun, second prize of $250; Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register, third 
prize of $150; and the Minneap- 
olis (Minn.) Tribune, fourth prize 
of $150. 

This was the fifth time the Ore- 
gon Journal has been a prize win- 
ner in the contest and the second 
time it has won first place. Using 
4,000 copies of This Week as sam- 
ples, the winning paper signed up 
4,498 additional home delivery or- 
ders. 


TS. 

“The real credit goes to men in 
the field,” said Anton F. Peterson, 
Journal assistant business man- 
ager in charge of circulation, “and 
the cash award as in the past will 
be divided among them.” 

Meanwhile, This Week signed 
up another newspaper, the Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) Arizona Republic, the 
28th daily newspaper to handle the 
supplement. It will begin distrib- 
uting This Week Oct. 8. 





The News-Star Goes Into 
Over 12,350 Homes 
aily 


and allied products. 


firmer financial basis. 
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Location of a new Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. TV and Radio 
tube plant in Shawnee was officially announced May 31, 1950. Syl- 
vania is one of the nation’s leading manufacturers of radio tubes, tele- 
vision picture tubes, lighting and electronic devices, photo flash bulbs 


The industry will employ 400 to 500 persons, for an annual 
payroll of nearly $1 million. This added payroll puts Shawnee on a 


The Sylvania Products, Inc. plant is a tribute to the co-operative 
spirit of the Shawnee businessmen and others who worked with 
Sylvania to get this big event for Shawnee accomplished. 


SHAWNEE NEWS-STAR 


“A Stauffer Publication” 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
New York — Chicago — Dallas — Oklahoma City — Atlanta — San Francisco 
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Cline Press Control Board for black and white 
presses in Plant of Fort Worth Star Telegram 


CLINE 
UNIT PRESS DRIVES 
CONTROLS... REELS 
AUTOMATIC TENSIONS 
SPEED PASTERS 


. CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Cline electrical equipment 
has properly been called the 
‘Boss of the Press.”’ It is ac- 
tually the nerves of a printing 
plant which safely, accurately 
and economicaily control prac~- 
tically everything except the 
presses’ roar. 


Backed by more than 40 
years practical experience, 


-Cline-Westinghouse Electrical 


Equipment has earned an out- 
standing position through years 
of service in the majority of 
America’s finest newspaper 
plants. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
‘ EASTERN OFFICE 
ay SE Lane yee 


New York 17, N. ¥. 
( <errrte. 
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What Our 
Readers Say 


Teacher-Newsmen 
Course Helps Schools 

To .TsHe Eprror: The letter 
from Dr. William J. Thomas, 
head of the Journalism Depart- 
ment of Baylor University, Texas, 
under the 

i News 
May Avoid Disaster” was most 
interesting. I thought it was par- 

. ticularly significant when read in 
“the light of your lead article in 
the same issue by Lee Hills, 
president, Associated, Press 

_Managing Editors Association. 

This said, in connection with the 

AP “Content Sudy” that “little 

attention is paid to science, re- 
fine arts, education, and 
several other fields.” 

When I was working newspa- 
perman in Rhode Island, I often 
felt there was a lack of under- 
standing between the press and 
the teaching profession with the 
regard to their respective objec- 
tives and school news. When I 

to Dr. Fred Donovan, 
vice-president of Rhode Island 
College of Education, that repre- 
sentatives of the two groups 
might be brought together in a 
course on School Public Relations 
he cordially supported the plan. 

Teachers crowded three cour- 
ses that were given with the co- 
operation of the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, the 
Pawtucket Times, the Woonsocket 
Call, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, all of whom sent members 
of their staffs to speak. 

The basic idea of these courses 





was that much misunderstanding. 


could be eliminated if the press 
and the teachers actually met 
each other. The lecture sessions 
consisted of a talk by a newspa- 
perman and a question-and-an- 
swer period. The amazing thing 
I found was the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of teachers gen- 
erally about the problems that 
reporters have in getting the 
news, and editors have in getting 
the paper out. Teachers told me 


they never before realized 
what newspapermen were 
up against in getting 


out a paper that gave a fair cross- 
section of the day’s news. On the 
other hand, newspapermen told 
me they gained new insight into 
the thinking and the problems of 
the teachers. 

I believe these courses were 
among the first, if not the first 
of their kind ever held. I think 
more of them should be held be- 
cause they reach the teachers-in- 
service, getting needed data down 
to the teacher level, where it is 
most needed. 

One of the most important 
things I think, is to get the rela- 
tionship between PR and news- 
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papermen and the school down 
to the teacher level. This can be 
done by awakening school offi- 
cials to the need of educating 
teachers in PR and news writing 
methods, and also by getting the 
teachers to such courses as J have 
mentioned where they can hear 
and get to know newspapermen in 
the actual field of the working 
press. 

Many newspapers, the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune 
for instance, have done splendid 
work for education. However, 
the work must be done on a 


broader scale throughout the na- - 


tion, with emphasis on getting 
down to the local level in every 
community. Then the story of 
the schools can be done intelli- 
gently and sympathetically and 
greater public understanding 
arol 


Schools of Journalism can as- 
sist, too, by pointing out to po- 
tential newspapermen and women 








that there is a great field for ser- 
vice in educational reporting and 
writing. We are pointing this 
out at Fordham’s division of 
Journalism. 
Epwarp A. WALSH, 
Instructor in Journalism, 
Fordham Univ., New York. 


‘Peace Movement’ 
Calls for Toughness 

To Tue Epiror: Re letter from 
J. W. Gore (E & P May 20th): 
If all the people in the world 
except the Russians carried on 
peace programs at the same time, 
it would still be ineffective. 

The fact that our people want 
peace is unimportant. What the 
Russians want is the core of the 
matter. 

Idealistic “peace programs 
without a basis in reality are a 
greater danger to the USA than 
any Russian atomic bomb. 

The Russians respect force. If 


” 


we maintain our defenses and re- 
fuse to be shoved around, they'll 
get the idea more quickly than 
through any “nationwide peace 
movement.” That, to them, would 
be a display of fear and weak- 
ness. 


LeRoy MILLarD 
Editor, The Post, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Chicago Contract 

To Tue Eprror: Correcting a 
story in your May 13th issue, of 
the Photo-Engravers’ strike in 4 
Chicago against the rotogravure 
printers—the men were out two 
days. It’s a two-year firm con- 
tract; increase of $3. The third 
week of vacation is payable in 
1952 and is based on 1951 earn- 
ings. Reduction in hours is ef- 
fective January 1, 1952. 

L. E. Scuwas, 
Vice-President, 
Alco-Gravure, 

Chicago. 





Set Superior-Figure Combinations 


on the Ludlow 


A FEW LUDLOW SUPERIOR 
FIGURE COMBINATIONS 


Superior-figure matrices, with or with- 
out underscore, are available for any 
Ludlow typeface in sets of 26 matrices, 
consisting of two each for figures, dollar 
sign, period and lower-case ‘'c,"’ 
oF as sorts. 


12 


48 Point Tempo Bold 
(as illustrated in stick) 


5@p.p°? 


36 Point Bodoni Black Italic 


*29* to $82” 


24 Point Franklin Gothic Extra Cond. 


$G°° and $75 


18 Point Radiant Heavy 


$365 or $790 


14 Point Karnak Black 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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display composition. 





With the use of superior-figure matrices on the Ludlow, the 
composing room of the newspaper is equipped to produce 
price-figure combinations as easily and rapidly as ordinary 


The arrangement of these supplementary matrices in Ludlow 
matrix cases corresponds to the regular figure matrices, and 
they are readily accessible to place directly in the lines being 
assembled. The laborious “piecing” of single characters, or 
the time-consuming cutting and fitting-of slugs and type are 
therefore entirely avoided. Ludlow superior-figure matrices 
are made to align at the top with the particular typeface and 
pointsize with which they are to be used. As both figures and 
superior figures are cast on the same slug, they will not pull 
out or get out of line, or become transposed in handling. g 
Superior-figure matrices also are provided for italic and 
script typefaces, making these price combinations as easy 
to assemble as any roman letter. 

This simple method of handling superior figures rapidly and 
efficiently is typical of many other economies afforded by 
the use of Ludlow as a part of composing room production. 


Superior-figure matrices aligned at the 
top are assembled directly in the line 
of Ludiow matrices, from which is cast 
28 single one-piece slug 





Times-Mirror Press Says: 


Electronic drive motor arrangement 
looking upward from reelroom floor of 
Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles. Nine 
40-hp 550-volt d-c force-ventilated 
drive motors co-axially mounted. 


ELECTRONIC 
PRESS DRIVE 


Installation Costs Also Reduced toa Minimum . 


“The new General Electric electronic press drive recently 
installed in our plant cuts power costs because it operates 
efficiently at all speeds. There’s no efficiency drop at low 
speeds, and no power lost in secondary resistor heat,” 
says J. A. ‘‘Johnny” Johnson, Chief Electrician of the 
Times-Mirror Company, Los Angeles. 

“Installation costs were also reduced to a minimum. 
Putting in the drive was fast and easy because there is no 
need for extra threading motors, reduction gearing, over- 
running clutch, or drive brakes—one motor on each unit 
does it all. Installation of control was no problem because 
the cubicles came from the factory already assembled and 
wired and needed only to be bolted down and intercon- 
Interior view of control cubicles for operating one press. For more information on this outstanding new 
More units can be added easily to this block. system... “the press drive of the future’... 

mail the coupon below... a = 
al 
- _ —_ = 2453-5 aApee 
er sectio® Ge' 


Electronic drive control room of the, 
Times-Mirror Press showing equipment 
for operating three presses. 
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Promoted on 
Duluth Papers 


Cututu, Minn. — Appointment 
of Prevost A. Coulter as executive 
editor of the Duluth News-Tribune 





Nordin Coulter 


and Herald, and Gustaf A. Nordin 
as managing editor of the news- 
papers, has been announced by 
J. R. Van Horn, associate pub- 
lisher. 

The change is effective July 1. 

Mr. Coulter will be’ elevated 
from managing editor. Mr. Nor- 
din will return to Duluth from his 
assignment as Washington corre- 
spondent of the Duluth Newspa- 
pers. He has been in Washington 
six years. 

Mr. Coulter became managing 
editor in January, 1946, succeed- 
ing V. E. Fairbanks, who was 
transferred to St. Paul to become 
executive editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch. The 
St. Paul and Duluth papers are 
properties of Northwest Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

_Both Mr. Coulter and Mr. Nor- 
din began their newspaper careers 
with the News-Tribune and Her- 
ald, and have been with the same 
newspapers continuously, Mr. 
Coulter since 1927 and Mr. Nor- 
din since 1930. 

The new executive editor 
started as a reporter on the Su- 
perior bureau of the News-Tribune 
in 1927, later transferring to Du- 
luth to serve as a reporter, copy- 
reader, Northwest editor and 
night news editor. He also was 
acting managing editor during the 
war service absence of Mr. Fair- 
banks. He is a member of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
Kitchi Gammi club, Kiwanis club 
and Athletic club, and was presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Associated 
Press in 1945-46. 

In Washington, he was corre- 
spondent for the Duluth and St. 
Paul newspapers, the Aberdeen 
(S. D.) American News and the 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, all 
members of Northwest Publica- 
tions, Inc. He became chief of 
the Washington bureau in 1948. 
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8 Pages on Jewelry 

SEATTLE — i June as 
the month of gifts, the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times ran an 8-page 
jewelry section May 26. 
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Coulter, Nordin Pegler Submits Bar Leaders Ask 


To Questions; 
Press Barred 


Columnist Westbrook Pegler, 
who failed to appear for examina- 
tion before trial April 6 in the 
$500,000 libel suit brought by 
Author - Journalist Quentin Rey- 
nolds, appeared June 15 as ordered 
by Federal Judge Harold Medina. 

Reporters were barred, at the 
request of Louis Nizer, Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ attorney, in whose office 
the hearing was conducted. The 
New York Herald Tribune, the 
New York Post, the Associated 
Press and E&P sent reporters. 

“We do not intend to try this 
case through e papers,” 
said Mr. Nizer. “We prefer to 
have Mr. Pegler’s testimony re- 
corded under oath and filed... . 
When it is made a public docu- 
ment ... it will be fairly avail- 
SEN. <:<,0 

“Mr. Reynolds intends vigor- 
ously to prosecute this claim un- 
til Mr. Pegler is brought to jus- 
tice. We will do so, however, 
only through legal proceedings 
and not by newspaper battles.” 

Defense Attorney Charles Hen- 
ry had indicated to E&P he had 
no objection to having reporters 
at the examination. 

Mr. Nizer said first morning’s 
questioning of Mr. Pegler covered 
the columnist’s World War I rec- 
ord. The examination, he said, 
would continue for three to five 
days and would include informa- 
tion as to the number of Mr. 
Pegler’s client newspapers. 

The suit followed a Pegler col- 
umn Nov. 29, 1949 which took 
issue with Mr. Reynolds’ review 
of a biography of the late Hey- 
wood Broun. The review was 
published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Book Review. 


Marcantonio Loses 

Tue Appellate Division of New 
York Supreme Court dismissed 
the complaint by-a three-two vote 
June 14 in a $200,000 libel suit 
brought by Repr. Vito Marcan- 
tonio against the New York 
World-Telegram Corp. The Amer- 
can Labor Party leader had 
brought suit over an article printed 
in the New York World-Telegram 
column, “Heard Around City 
Hall” on July 29, 1949. 

The newspaper’s move to dis- 
miss the complaint on the ground 
of legal insufficiency was denied. 


Jury Trial Demanded 

FrRaNK COSTELLO demands a 
jury trial in his libel suit against 
Hearst Corporation and Lee Mor- 
timer, according to the note of 
issue on file at New York Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. Costello brought suit over 
a story in the New York Mirror 
written by Lee Mortimer, and 
relating to the late Charles Binag- 
gio, Kansas City political boss. 





Reports Avoid 
Effect on Jury 


Newspaper publishers should be 
punished for contempt of court 
when they permit publication of 
news in criminal cases which might 
influence the decision of jurors, 
according to the thinking of lead- 
ing attorneys in New York City, 
an article by Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley in the New York Herald 
Tribune declared this week. 

The City Bar Association’s 
standing committee on the Bill of 
Rights is studying the probl 
and expects to present a report 
when recommendations are worked 
out, Whitney North Seymour, 
president of the Bar Association, 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

“In my interview with the Her- 
ald Tribune today,” Paul Lloyd 
Stryker, chairman of the special 
committee, said: “I talked about 
certain important problems that 
are under consideration by the Bill 
of Rights Committee which have 
not, however, reached any final 
conclusions. Before such conclu- 
sions are reached we shall of 
course want to talk these prob- 
lems out with representatives of 
the press, and plan to do so.” 

According to Mrs. Bromley, Mr. 
Stryker said the tentative view of 
the committee is that, “so far as 
the Constitution allows, publishers 
and radio station owners should 
be punished for contempt of court 
for disseminating, after the arrest 
of a defendant and before the con- 
clusion of his trial, news about: 

“1. The criminal record of the 
accused. 

“2. An alleged confession or 
facts bearing on his guilt. 

“3. Any statement by a consti- 
tuted authority as to the guilt of 
the accused or evidence in hand. 

“4. Any person’s testimony as 
to the defendant’s guilt. 

“5. Any comment as to the 
credibility of a witness or prospec- 
tive witness. 

“6. Any statement as to matter 
excluded by the judge from evi- 
dence.” 
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Gold Medals 
To 3 Newshens 


Boston—At the annual May 
Breakfast of the New England 
Woman's Press Association, three 
women editors were given awards 
for outstanding achievement in 
the fields of Beauty and Fashion, 
Society, and Home-Making, as 
follows: 

Elinor Williams, Boston Herald, 
gold medal in the field of Beauty 4 
and Fashion; Mrs. Marjorie 
Watts. Sherman, Boston Globe, 
gold medal for conducting a 
newsworthy and interesting So- 
ciey section; and Miss Ruth 
Mugglebee, Boston Record-Amer- 
ican-Advertiser, gold medal for 
the best Home-Making section. 

The judges were Mrs. Leonard 
Carmichael, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Tufts College, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Child Husted of General 
Mills Corp., and Mrs. Marjorie 
Avery Bernhard of the Journa- 
lism Faculty of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Mail Order Guide 
Adds 240,000 Lines 


Within two years the New York 








Times mail order feature, the 

Sunday Shopping Guide, has 

proved to be a linage gainer. 
Started June 6, 1948, the 


Guide brought in 118,719 lines 
of advertising that year. In 1949, 
the count rose to 242,079 lines. 
This year the total stands at 
101,264 for the first five months 

Featured in the Sports Section, 
the Shopping Guide averages 
two pages of mail order adver- 
tising. On Dec. 4 1949, it ran 5 
pages and 3 columns. 

Heading the Shopping Guide 
operation under Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager C. M. Carroll 
is William D. Kaufman, assistant 
classified manager and a veteran 
of 25 years on the Times sales 
staff. Assisting him are William 
N. Zaput Jr. and Sam L. Amato. 
Promotion for the Shopping 
Guide is handled by Williams C. 
Nakos of the Times Promotion 
Department. 
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Henry Moscow 
Sues Two 
N. Y. Post Editors 


Henry Moscow, former manag- 
ing editor of the New York Post, 
and formerly president of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, 
Local No. 3, of the American 
Newspaper Guild, filed suit in Su- 
preme Court, Manhattan, this 
week for $70,000 damages against 
Paul Sann and James Wechsler, 
executive editor and editor, re- 
spectively, of the Post. | 

Complaint alleges a conspiracy 
on the part of defendants to bring 
about his dismissal from the Post 
“in consequence of the false and 
malicious representations made by 
defendants.” 

Says “Urged Dismissal” 

One of the charges in the com- 
plaint is that “on information and 
belief, defendants Sann and 
Wechsler falsely and maliciously 
advised Dorothy Schiff (princi 


as one of a board of three princi- 
pal editors, subject to the super- 
vision of Dorothy Schiff as chief 
executive editor. Defendants were 
appointed as members of the 
board of three on the same date, 
he avers. 


Mr. Moscow says he resigned as 
president of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York on accepting the ap- 


_pointment as managing editor. 


Complaint goes on to say: “Be- 
ginning in July, 1949, defendants 
Sann and Wechsler entered upon 
a course of conduct whereby they 
attempted to and did interfere 
with plaintiff's discharge of his du- 
ties as managing editor and as a 
member of the board of principal 
editors. 

“Defendants Sann and Wechsler 
attempted to and did interfere 
with plaintiff's decisions as to the 
daily make-up of the New York 
Post, the selection of dispatches 
and stories for publication, the as- 
signment of personnel working un- 
der plaintiff's supervision, and 
other matters subject to plaintiff's 
sole responsibility. 





executive officer of the New York “On information and belief, be- 
Post Corporation) and others that ginning on or about Aug. 1, 1949, 
plaintiff was responsible for the defendants Sann and Wechsler en- 
assignment to a position involving tered upon a course of conduct 
the exercise of important discre- whereby they knowingly and ma- 
tion of an individual who has liciously transmitted to Dorothy 
been biased in favor of Soviet Schiff and other executives and em- 
Russia.” ployes of the New York Post 
The next paragraph in the com- Corporation false and misleading 
plaint avers, “on information and information regarding _ plaintiff's 
belief, defendants Sann and discharge of his duties as manag- 
Wechsler repeatedly urged New ing editor and as a member of 
York Post Corporation and Doro- the board of principal editors.” 
thy Schiff to dismiss plaintiff _ Mr. Moscow charges “defen- 
from his employment.” dants falsely and maliciously rep- 
Henry Moscow states in his resented to Dorothy Schiff and 
complaint that he was “employed other ti of New York 
by the Post for ten years begin- Post Corporation that plaintiff was 
ning in 1939 and continuing until disloyal to New York Post Cor- 
the latter part of 1949, with the poration.” ; 
exception of plaintiff's military Plaintiff concludes by saying he 
service during the period beginning “was dismissed from his employ- 
in December, 1942, and terminat- ment by New York Post Corpora- 
ing on or,about July 21, 1945.” tion in consequence of the false 
He states he was news editor of and malicious representations 
the Post when he entered military made by defendants.” . 
ee Counsel for defendants filed a 
On Board of Editors motion in Supreme Court to strike 
He goes on to say that on May out portions of the complaint as 
15, 1949, he entered into an agree- irrelevant and to dismiss other 
ment with the Post whereby he parts on the contention that they 
was employed as managing editor fail to constitute a cause of action. 
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Your kind 
of medium 
is best for 
your kind 
of business... 


ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
38 


..-because EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
is “must" reading for the people 
who buy millions of dollars in 
newspaper space. 





Bergen’s Podine 
Namesake of 
Sharp Reporter 


New Orzeans, La.—Podine,” 
Edgar Bergen’s new wooden-head- 
ed brainchild, won’t be a dummy 
if she takes after her namesake, 
Podine, veteran reporter for the 
Times-Picayune. 

Podine Schoenberger has lent 
her first name to “Podine Puffing- 
ton,” Charlie McCarthy’s female 
counterpart. In 10 years Miss 
Schoenberger has made her repu- 
tation as a sharp interview spe- 
cialist who can use kid gloves or 
brass knuckles as the need arises. 

Recently, Mr. Bergen introduced 
his new creation—she has blond 
hair, blue eyes and a sweater girl 
shape—and said he took her 
name from the N. O. newsgirl. 

“She interviewed me once,” Mr. 
Bergen said, “and I’ve never for- 
gotten her. She was a cracker- 
jack newspaperwoman.” 

Miss Schoenberger did a story 
on Mr. Bergen and Charlie sev- 
eral years ago. 

Her specialty is interviewing 
the celebrities who visit New Or- 
leans for Mardi Gras, Sugar Bowl 
and other events. 

Once at the height of a movie 
star’s popularity she was assigned 
to interview him. However, she 
was burned up by the actor’s 
bored attitude. She wrote the 
story with all the venom she 
could muster. On other occasions, 
when a visiting celebrity is being 
difficult at press conferences, Po- 
dine’s sharp tongue has been the 
wedge that has unseated him from 
his high horse. 

a 


40-Page Cook Book 

The Detroit Times published a 
special Summer Cook Book sec- 
tion with its June 7 editions. In 
the tabloid form, the 40-page 
affair was edited by Times home 
economist Prudence Penny. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S 


of South Carolina's 
Gasoline Sales 


*Gasoline sales were 94,740,030 
gallons in the year ending June 
30, 1949, in Greenville’s A.B.C. 
Market of 455,011 people, ac- 
cording to the S. C. Tax Com- 
mission. Make it your Super- 
market in 1950. 
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What Happens When 150,000,000 People Say: 


‘TWANT! 


THE STORY OF OIL 


o~ Edwin Drake’s oil well, drilled in 1859, 
‘produced only 20 barrels daily .. . 
But it gave people a taste of the benefits of petro- 
leum—and a great industry was off to a flying start! 
The first drilling rigs—first refining equipment— 
were adequate for that early demand. 


But invention of the automobile, airplane, Diesel 
engine and other great machines in turn demanded 
great invention in oil—and old-fashioned equipment 
gave way to scientific research laboratories, modern 
refineries, pipelines, tankers and tank cars. 


a aS 


DEMAND DETERMINES BIGNESS 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC,e MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. + GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 
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Each year demand made them bigger and better! 


Today, thousands of oil companies with oil fields, 
refineries, bulk plants, service stations and cost- 
cutting transportation systems—deliver over 1,840,- 
000,000 barrels of petroleum yearly—meet U.S.A.’s 
demands for value in oil. 


And, today, the responsibilities of Socony-Vacuum, 
one of the oldest companies in the industry, are con- 
stantly mounting... 

Unprecedented demand for petroleum products 

calls for expansion in every phase of our efficient, 

coordinated operation... 

46,400 independent “small” businessmen must be 

kept petiti pplied with what it takes to 

provide a big money’s worth for you—a good living 
for themselves. 
When 150,000,000 Americans say, “I want,” it takes 
businesses of all sizes to deliver! 




















G THE PACE - 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED newspaper workers 

are being made guinea pigs in the strike 
efforts of the American Newspaper Guild at 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun to 
breach the “hold the line” policy which has 
maintained among New York newspapers 
for over a year. 

Meanwhile a great newspuper of more than 
600,000 daily circulation has been forced to 
suspend publication indefinitely. 

The Guild is hoping thit if it can win this 
strike it will set the — for another 
round of wage i edi- 
torial and business offices across the country. 
The Guild is probably right in this conclusion. 
What’s more, such a victory will encourage 
other unions to seek another round of in- 
creases in all departments. This comes at a 
time when publishers, faced with already ex- 
orbitant costs, are just beginning to see a 
tapering off in the increases. 

Now the Guild would start the spiral going 
all over again. 

The Guild undoubtedly picked New York 
for this strike for two reasons: -New York 
has been the toughest obstacle in the path of 
all newspaper unions seeking further increases 
in the last year—New York has set the “hold 
the line” pace; and because of an agreement 
between nine unions to observe each other's 
picket lines, the Guild was sure of closing 
down whatever newspaper it picked on re- 
gardless of the fact that such an agreement 
is in violation of the letter of the ITU and 
pressmen’s contracts and of the spirit of other 
contracts. 

It seems to us that the Guild’s position in 
this strike is not favored by recent history. 

Management’s offer to arbitrate its pro- 
posals was turned down for one reason only: 
the Guild’s experience with arbitration in 
New York in the last year has not been 
favorable to them. A year ago an impartial 
third party denied a wage increase to the 
Guild unit on the World-Telegram. Since 
then another arbitrator denied a similar in- 
crease to the Guild unit on the Journal- 
American. In addition, two other arbitrators 
denied increases to the mailers and to the 
electricians unions. 

In view of those decisions the paper han- 
diers and the machinists voluntarily signed 
“no increase” agreements. 

But not the Guild. It lost two arbitration 
cases—both of them judged on their merits. 
This time it won't arbitrate. It prefers to 
Strike throwing 1,500 people out of work. 

Such an attitude—this nose-thumbing at 
arbitration—is tantamount to an acknowl- 
edgement by the Guild that it is trying to 
force demands on a newspaper management 
which it is afraid to submit to an impartial 
arbitrator. 

It should be no secret to the Guild, nor to 
any other newspaper union, that the 10% 
general increase and the $10 rise in weekly 
minimums it is demanding would be a serious 
blow to many newspapers around the coun- 
try. This strike is bigger than just the 400 
men and women striking the World-Telegram 
and Sun. This strike may set a pattern for 
the whole industry. 

Newspaper workers in all departments in 
every U. S. daily should realize that another 

10% increase in wages will be the last straw 
for a lot of publications. 
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But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy.—James, 


It; 17. 





STEEL AND NEWSPRINT 
IN HIS reply to the questions of the Inland 

Daily Press Association, R. M. Fowler, 
president of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada, last week stated that the 124% 
increase in Canadian newsprint capacity 
(about 600,000 tons) since 1946 “bears com- 
parison with the record of one of your great- 
est industries, steel, which increased its capac- 
ity in the same period by 8%. This increase 
in U. S. steel capacity is a matter of justifiable 
pride on your side of the border and admira- 
tion on our side. We in Canada feel some 
of the same pride in the considerably greater 
expansion of our comparable newsprint in- 
dustry; but so far the reciprocal feeling of ad- 
miration in your country has been silent.” 

We would like to point out that in this 
period the price of steel, according to the 
composite figures of Jron Age, increased 
slightly less than 30% while the price of 
newsprint increased 37.7%. 

Over a ten-year period from 1940, the 
price of steel increased 68% while the price 
of newsprint increased 100%. Steel capacity 
increased 21.7% under war impetus while 
Canadian newsprint capacity, held down dur- 
ing the war, increased 11.3%. 

Mr. Fowler said: “One difficulty for U. S. 
publishers seems to be that they cannot make 
up their minds as to whether their chief need 
is for lower prices or for continued expan- 
sion of supply. U. S. sources are agitating 
for both: an economic contradiction which 
leaves everyone confused.” 

We don’t see anything so contradictory 
about that if the price is too high already, 
which it is. 5 

Since 1943, 13 Canadian manufacturers 
producing 78% of the newsprint tonnage in- 
creased their net profits from approximately 
$18 million to $111 million—a gain of 500%. 
The Canadians will reply that their profits in 
1949 were below the 1948 figures, which was 
true for many mills. But 1950 profits promise 
to surpass even the record 1948 figures. 

Already this year International Paper Com- 
pany has reported its first quarter profit was 
up two and a half million dollars—17%-— 
over the first quartez last year. Minnesota & 
Ontario profits in that quarter were up 
$85,000—almost 10%. Great Lakes’ were 
up $100,000—28%. (The Canadians don’t re- 
veal how much of this is from newsprint.) 

It is figures like that which make U. S. 
publishers wonder why they don’t get the 
price reduction that. was due them when 
Canada devalued its dollar last September. 
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ANTI-TRUST SUIT 
IF THE Attorney General believes that the 
anti-trust suit against the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune and States will serve to in- 
crease competition in the newspaper field 
he’s got another think coming. 

The suit is aimed directly at every morn- 
ing-evening-Sunday newspaper combination 
in the country. If it is successful in this at- 
tack, the government will succeed only in 
forcing many of these combinations to drop 
the weak sisters thereby reducing the num- 
ber of dailies. And the nature of the news- 
paper business today is not such that willing 

s with pockets full of money will step 
in and start newspapers to take their places. 

The government can only succeed in mak- 
ing it more difficult for an existing publisher 
to provide morning and evening newspaper 
service to his community. It will contribute 
nothing towards promoting competition from 
new dailies. Only a complete reversal of 
economic factors in the publishing business 
will make it possible for new dailies to start 
in cities that cannot now support them. 

The principal complaint of the Attorney 
General seems to be that the New Orleans 
newspapers seek to “injure and destroy” the 
competition by (a) “offering arbitrarily low 
rates in the States,” (b) forcing the combi- 
nation on advertisers, and (c) “increasing the 
page content of the States at an increased 
cost of publication without any corresponding 
increase in revenues.” 

Actually, the States has a slightly lower 
circulation than the Item, its competitor, and 
under historic practices in the industry is 
entitled—and what’s more, is expected—to 
have a lower line rate. The forced combina- 
tion is an historic practice followed in many 
cities which has never been questioned be- 
fore. The last charge (c) carries the absurd 
implication that a publisher must first increase 
his revenue before he can make improve- 
ments in his product. If that philosophy had 
been followed by American newspaper pub- 
lishers in the last 25 years there would be 
many less dailies than there are today. It 
seems to us that it is accepted practice in any 
industry for a manufacturer to improve his 
product to bring increased revenue rather 
than vice versa. 

The complaint further alleges “that the 
losses in profits incurred as a result of such 
practices are recouped from the profits of the 
Times-Picayune operations.” If the States 
has incurred “losses” as charged, isn’t it the 
privilege and right (some people would call 
it the duty)-of a publisher to maintain service 
to his readers as long as it is economically 
possible? The Attorney General herein im- 
plies that if the States can’t make a profit on 
its own then the publisher ought to suspend 
it. How is that going to increase competition 
in the newspaper business if one more paper 
is suspended? 

Isn’t this thinking completely contrary to 
the government’s position in the Associated 
Press case when it averred it was seeking to 
open the channels of communication to all? 
In the New Orleans case the government 
now wants to penalize a publisher for con- 
tinuing a communication channel which it 
states is losing money. 

The whole case is an absurd compilation 
of confused government thinking and we be- 
lieve a court trial will prove it to be so. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Generoso Pope, Jr., editor of 
Ill Progresso Italo - Americano, 
Italian language daily, has been 
sworn in as a member of the 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City at the age of 23. 

Do.px Simons, publisher of the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Journal-World, 
and first vicepresident of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is the new president 
of the University of Kansas 
Alumni Association. Mr. SIMONS 
was graduated from the univer- 
sity in 1925. 

Erwin D. Canuam, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass., was the speaker at 
the 115th commencement of 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Mrs. HELEN Rocers RED, 
president of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters from Yale University. 

E. B. Atprics, editor of the 
Pendleton (Ore.) East Oregonian, 
has been re-elected president of 
the Oregon State College Founda- 
tion for his third successive term. 

HaMILTON OweNs, editor-in- 
chief of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sunpapers, delivered the com- 
mencement address and received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, “in recognition of 
judiciousness, co and a deep 
sense of public responsibility in 
journalism.” 

James LAMBERT, publisher of 
the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, 
has been named chairman of the 
Louisiana - Mississippi Associated 
Press Association. 

R. S. Kinostey, president and 
publisher of the Kenosha (Wis.) 
Evening News, marked his 42nd 
year on the -paper by presenting 
gold watches to Paut SCHULTE, 
Ray THomMas and Grover WAL- 
LACE upon their induction into the 
newspaper’s 20-Year Club. 

Hersert Brucker, editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, ad- 
dressed the tenth annual com- 
mencement program at Hartt 
School of Music, Hartford. 

D. Hien Ramsey, general man- 
ager of the Asheville (N. C.) Citi- 
zen and Times, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Joun H. CrouGH will become 
president of Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corporation on 
July 1, it was announced by 
Sherman M. Fairchild, chairman. 

Max KRoLt, publisher of the 
Clifton (N. J.) Journal, has been 
elected president of the Pica Club, 
a Northern New Jersey newsmen’s 
organization. He succeeds Frank 
Graves, of the Paterson Evening 
News. Joe Lovas, sports editor of 
the Passaic Herald-News, was 
elected vicepresident; and Charles 
A. Winans, of the Paterson Morn- 
ing Call, reelected secretary. 
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Tuomas A. Haccerty, editor of 


the Winsted (Conn.) Evening Citi- © 


zen, has been named chairman of 
the publicity committee of the 
Winsted —- of Commerce. 

CuesTER A. FRANKLIN, Negro 
publisher of the Daily Cail in 
Kansas C 


City, Kans., was honored * 
of at a testimonial dinner at which 


speakers included ALFRED M. 
Lanpon, Republican candidate for 
President in 1936; Mayor Wi- 
LIAM E. Kemp of Kansas City and 
Roy Wizxins, acting secretary of 


the National Association for the 4 
Advancement of Colored People. 


FREDERICK A. MILLER, president 
and editor of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree at 
the 105th commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Notre 
Dame for his 60 years of service 
to journalism. 

JosepH P. Donanue, editor of 
the Naugatuck (Conn.) Daily 
News, issued a denial of reports 
that he would seek the Democratic 
nomination for Congress. 

BARNEY THOMPSON, editor and 
publisher of the Rockford (IIl.) 
Newspapers, had begun his 21st 
year as a newscaster over WROK. 





On the Business Side 


Ceci. Funston, who has been 
with the newspaper 28 years, has 
been appointed assistant display 
advertising manager of the To- 
ronto (Ont.) Telegram. 

RoBERT SKAMSER, formerly a 
district manager for the circula- 
tion department of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, has been named 
country circulation manager for 
the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press- 
Democrat. 

Cartes Warp, son of C. Roy 
Warp, in charge of retail food ad- 
vertising for the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has been named assistant 











to Jim Hayes, director of public- 
ity for the Union Pacific Railroad 
in the Pacific Northwest district. 

STANLEY SYMAN has resigned as 
department store advertising man- 
ager of the New York Post. For- 
merly he was in the department 
store advertising division of the 
New York Times for more than 
seven years and with the Hearst 
organization in various executive 
capacities for 13 years. 

Fioyp Lanspon, Jr., son of the 
Portland, Ore., Associated Press 
bureau manager, has joined the 
staff of the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal as a junior district manager. 

Tommy McCormick, office 
manager of the country circula- 
tion department of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, has been i 

(Continued on next page) 
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... speaking of building solid readership, 


“LET'S TALK ABOUT YOU” 


Your readers are 
themecives—and your newspa| 


appealing to that 
terest with “Let’s Talk About You.” 
In it, Dr. Ralph Habas, 
down-to-earth counsel on such subjects 
as how to Tt, the job you want, how to 
mental tasks 


approach , how 
beat and how to tell 
when “it’s love.” This 
sorbing, word daily column 
e read ited with humor, 
sprinkled with anecdotes and 
spiced with spar’ art. Latest 
satisfied subscriber is the Newark 


w. J.) News. Send for samples 
—see what this 
for your newspaper 
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WILLIAMSON’S 


SCIENTIFIC 
FOOTBALL 


RATINGS AND 


PREDICTIONS 


Preparing for his |8th 
gridiron campaign, Paul 
Williamson is already col 
lecting data for the 1950 
season. 


In over 50,000 games in 
nearly two decades, foot- 
ball's foremost forecaster 
has taken the guess out of 
picking the winners and has 
been 85 percent correct! 


Line up early with this 
scientist of football fore- 
casting who combines 
gridiron savvy with higher 
mathematics — with amaz- 
ing results! 


Phone, write or wire today. 
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On the Business Side 
continued from page 41 


as first vicepresident of the Port- 
land Fifty-Fifty Club. 

WALLy Lewis, advertising direc- 
tor of the Denver (Colo.) Rocky 
Mountain News, and Joun E. Put- 
VER, advertising manager of the 
Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera, 
have been initiated into the Lowell 
Thomas Chapter of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, national professional ad- 
vertising fraternity, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Norman A. Davis, formerly 
commercial manager of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal’s radio station 
KPOJ, will conduct a six-week 
summer course in “Practical Sales- 
manship” under sponsorship of 
Lewis and Clark College. 

Jack R. HAMILTON, national ad- 
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vertising manager of the 10 Thom- 
son Dailies at the Toronto, Ont., 
headquarters, has moved to Mont- 
real to become eastern manager of 
the newspapers. 

Roy Des Jarpins, vicepresident 
of George F. Weber, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Advertising Club, 
sui ing Court Contee, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Dewey Murpny, advertising 
director of the Fort Myers (Fla.) 
News-Press, was elected president 
of the Florida Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Association. Sam CaL- 
LOWAY, manager of general adver- 
tising, Jacksonville (Fla.) Florida 
Times-Union, was named 1st vice- 
president, and James P. BANTA, 
advertising director, Tallahasee 
(Fla.) Democrat, 2nd _ vicepresi- 
dent. 

Date Drake, circulation man- 
ager of the Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News, has been elected 
president of the Longview Lions 
Club. 

Davw BorFey, former reporter 
for the Washington (D. C.) Star, 
has been appointed copy group 
director of Geyer, Newell & Gan- 
ger, ad agency. He has been a 
copywriter with the agency since 
1947 and was previously service 
director with Newell-Emmett Co. 

WitwmM Koska, formerly Chi- 
cago bureau manager of Interna- 
tional News Service, later with 
NBC publicity division, New 
York, and now a Denver, Colo., 
advertising agency executive, was 
awarded the Knox College Alumni 
Achievement Award. 

Joun Koepr, former Cincinnati 
(O.) Post editorial promotion 
head, now sales and public rela- 
tions director of the Green Bus 
Line in Northern Kentucky, has 
taken over the public relations 
class at Xavier Evening College. 

Dave Txomas, circulation man- 
ager of the Scranton (Pa.) Trib- 
une, recently was re-elected chair- 
man of the Scranton Registration 
Board. 
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last 16 years an executive of the 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press and 
before that with the Los Angeles 
Examiner and Los Angeles Times, 
has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Highland Park News- 
Herald and the Eagle Rock News- 
Herald, both published in Los An- 
geles by the Northeast Los An- 
geles Publishing Co. 

AL NEUHARTH, recent graduate 
of the University of South Dakota 
and formerly a summer reporter 
for the Rapid City (S. D.) Journal 
and the Mitchell (S. D.) Repub- 
lic, has joined the Sioux Falls, 
S. D., staff of the Associated Press, 
replacing RussELL GREENLEE, 
transferred to Bismarck, N. D. 

Wittram ) Forrest’ (BLACKIE) 
SHERROD has been appointed sports 
editor of the Fort, Worth (Tex:) 
Press, succeeding AMos MELTON, 














“What next! Now he’s shooting the papers up like Hiawatha!” 





who has become business manager 
of athletics and publicity director 
of Texas Christian University. MR. 
SHerRop has been with the Press 
since 1946 and formerly was with 
the Temple (Tex.) Telegram. 

Wurm McCuppy, photogra- 
pher for Springfield Newspapers, 
Inc., in Ohio and Mrs. McCuppy, 
formerly society editor of the 
Springfield Sun, have announced 
the birth of a son. 

Larry Coy has left the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal to join 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star. He formerly worked for the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening Her- 
ald and Express, the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light and the Associated 
Press in Omaha, Neb., and Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Perry C. Hut, head of the 
Madison, Wis., bureau of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel for the 
last four years, will join the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal as an edi- 
torial writer on July 1. 

JoHN RICHARDSON, once business 
editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has sold his interest in the 
Portland Sun to Mac CaMPBELL 
to become director of information 
for the Oregon Savings Bond 
drive. 

WaLter Ames, formerly on the 
District Attorney’s beat, has been 
named editor of a daily and Sun- 
day radio and television page by 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 

Wiu1aM R. PoweELt has been 
named city editor and JosEPH 
MATCHELL has been appointed 
promotion manager by the Pa- 
ducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat. 

Bert Kune, editor of the 


Homestead (Pa.) Messenger for 
the last 30 years, has accepted a 
post as managing editor of the 
Florida Sun at Miami Beach, Fla. 

KENNETH E. HAMRICK, city edi- 
tor of the Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Exponent, 


and Mrs. HAMRICK, 


formerly EveLyN M. Kyer, a for- 
mer general assignment reporter, 
of the Exponent have announced 
the birth of a daughter, KAREN 
Lyn. 

Paut Evans, associate editor of 
the Mitchell (S. D.) Daily Repub- 
lic, has been elected president of 
the South Dakota Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association. 

Dick LirFm has been trans- 
ferred from the Portland, Ore., 
bureau of the United Press to the 
San Francisco, Calif., bureau. 
Bos Swan, formerly a writer for 
the Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette- 
Times, Portland (Ore.) Journal 
and Denver (Colo.) Post, is an 
addition to the Portland U. P. 
staff. 

Epmunp R. McCuLLouGH, man- 
aging editor, Stamford (Conn.) 
Advocate, has been named to the 
board of directors of the Connec- 
ticut Heart Association, Inc. 
formerly a 
member of the reportorial staff of 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
has joined the staff of the Ro- 
chester (N. Y.) Democrat Chron- 
icle as a photographer. 

Mike Deevy, former city edi- 
tor of the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle, has joined the copy- 
desk crew of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune. 

Lou Bass of Helena, Mont., has 
joined the Assciated Press bureau 
staff in the Montana capital, re- 
placed Ep JoxHNsoN, transferred 
to Seattle, Wash. Mr. Bass for- 
merly was a member of the staff 
of the Helena Independent-Record. 

Parker B. Lusk, instructor at 
the School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State University, is filling in 
on the copydesk of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune. 

ALFRED H. KIRCHOFER, manag- 
ing editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News, has been re-elected 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FOR CLEANER IMPRESSIONS with less wear... 


LEADING PRINTERS ARE USING THESE 
TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 
AND DRAW SHEETS— 





OUTER OR UPPER BLANKETS 


COMBINO An extremely durable clean printing lam- 
inated blanket. 


PRICE 

WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36" 062 $24.12 
36" 083 24.12 
36" 093 25.92 


TINGUE COATED FELT the same durable 

coating as "COMBINO " affixed to a repressed felt blanket, 

> those who prefer softer packing. Uncoated Felt gauges 
3 an 


PRICE 

WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
4 083 $24.12 
36" 093 24.84 
54" .083 36.18 


DRAW SHEETS 
GOLD TYMPAN an old favorite for Flat Bed 


Presses. Skivered metallic surface accepts excess ink and 
flakes it off without smudging. enics 


WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36" 012 $1.44 


IMPROVED SATISFACTION coated with 


Prensa so ga A Du Pont, on a fabric which has been im- 
ted with Neop 





pia . PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
37 024 - $3.60 


026 
TOP This drawsheet is firm, durable, economical and of 
long life. 


PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
48" 025 $5.40 
PRICES POPULAR SIZES 
36"x60" 025 5.70 
36"x69" 025 6.56 
36"x60" .030 6.00 
36"x69" 030 6.90 
STERLING The post-war plastic drawsheet. Extremely 
durable. 
PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
50" 025 $4.68 
PRICES POPULAR SIZES 
36"x60" 025 6.60 
36"x69" 025 7.60 








UNDER BLANKETS 


CUSHION CORK* yg resilient and recom- 
mended as the und king “COMBINO”™ or in com- 
bination with "FOUN ATION" entet or “TINGUCORK™ 
where a drawsheet is used. 





PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36-38" 059-.075 $10.44 
36-38" ‘076-092 11.52 
39.48" 059-.075 13.92 
39-48" ‘076-.092 15.36 
TINGUCORK* Much firmer than “CUSHION- 
CORK" and pr d where plates are available 


asa companion a - “CUSHION CORK" FOUNDA. 
TION" or “COMBIN' 


PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 

48" 032 $9.00 
per square yard or over—less than 5 sq. yards.—Ic per 
sq. in. 
36-38" .055-.075 10.44 
36-38" .076-.086 11.52 
39-48" .055-.075 13.92 
39-48" 076-.086 15.36 


KORKER?® ,oses .006 40 .008 during first 50,000 impres- 
dome end Seo Sh ob © contend for the life of the 
blanket. Desirable for plants 





where an i heh oll exists. 
PRICE 
WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36-38" .058-.060 $9.00 
36-38" .068-.070 920 
39-49" .058-.060 12.00 
39-49" 068-070 12.00 


FOUNDATION A firm durable oilproof under pack- 
ing laminated by DuPont with "Neo for use in com- 
bination with "CUSHION CORK", "TINGUCORK" and 
“TINGUE”" Drawsieets or Felt. 


PRICE 

WIDTH GAUGE PER YARD 
36" 032 $9.72 
36" 040 12.60 
36-38" 053-075 12.60 
36-38" .076-.085 14.40 
24-36" -120 20.52 


* Reg. U. S. Pat Office 


TINGUE BROWN « COMPANY 


114-120 E. 23rd St. 1227 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
GRamercy 5-1904 HArrison 7-0083 


723 E. Washington Bivd. St., N.W. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. SO ATLAN A, GA. 
*  PRospect 6023 ATwood 3864 


Canadian Sales Agents: ROSS WHITEHEAD & Co., LTD., Montreal, Canada 
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Vin Jones Joins 
Gannett Group’s 
Central Office 


RocHesTEerR, N. Y.—Vincent S. 
Jones, executive: editor of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
and the Utica 
Daily Press, this 


tion at the Ro- 
chester central 
offices of the 
Gannett Newspa- 
pers. 


His new job is 
that of director 
of the news and 
editorial office of 
the Gannett 
Group of 21 
mewspapers. He 
is working directly under General 
Executive Editor L. R. Blanchard, 
who recently took over the addi- 
tional duties of editor of the Ro- 
chester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Mr. Jones’ duties will involve 
counseling aid aiding the editorial 
departments of the 21 newspapers 
in the group, according to the 
Gannett Newspapers announce- 


ment. 
Long Planned 

In revealing the promotion, 
Frank Gannett, president of the 
Gannett Company Inc., said that 
he had long watched Mr. Jones’ 
growth as an editor and had de- 
— long since to advance 





The appointment of Mr. Blanch- 
ard to the editorship of the Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle and his need 
of relief from detail as general ex- 
ecutive bea provided the oppor- 
tunity, he added. 

“We have taken great pride in 
Vin’s development as an expert in 
various editorial fields,’ Mr. Gan- 
nett declared. “His knowledge of 
editorial practices, readability and 
news Photography will be put to 
even greater use in our own or- 
ganization. We plan to take full 
advantage of his ‘Standing with edi- 
tors everywhere.” 

Born in Utica on Dec. 4, 1906, 
Mr. Jones is the son of William 
V. Jones, managing editor and lat- 
er president of the Utica Press. 
The new director of news and edi- 
torial office was educated in Utica 
and at Hamilton College and did 
graduate work at Harvard Univer- 


sity. 
In Utica Since °30 

He has been with the Utica pa- 
pers since 1930, working up the 
ladder to become executive edi- 
tor. 

Mr. Jones is an active member 
of various newspaper organiza- 
tions. He is a past president of 
the New York State Associated 
Press Association, chairman of 
state studies and a director of the 
Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association, member of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the State Society of Edi- 
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tors, Sigma Delta Chi, Kappa Al- 
pha Mu and Pi Delta Epsilon. 

He is also a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Kent State 
short course in photography and 
of the University of Missouri’s 
“Great Picture” contest. He is a 
frequent lecturer at the American 
Press Institute on readership, read- 
ability and photo journalism. 

| 


Ex-Journal Men 
Start Weekly 
In San Diego 


San Dreco, Cal.—Publication 
of a weekly local newsmagazine, 
Point, by former staff members 
of the defunct Daily Journal, will 
begin June 30. 

Lionel Van Deerlin, city editor 
of the Journal at the time it sus- 
pended publication May 27, is edi- 
tor. Various departments will be 
headed by Sid Fleischman, former 
political writer; Jack Olsen, ex- 
Journal police reporter; Frank 
Force, labor editor; Peg White, 
radio and television columnist; 
Tom Gwynne, onetime Journal 
sports editor; Eddy Orcutt, for- 
mer Journal editorial writer, and 
William Noonan, of the Journal 
art department. 

Herb Wright, Journal advertis- 
ing manager, is helping launch the 
new weekly. 

Others Get Jobs 

Numerous Journal staffers have 
been placed on other newspapers. 

Neil Morgan, whose local col- 
umn, “Crosstown,” appeared daily 
in the Journal, will write the same 
feature for the Evening Tribune, 
which acquired the Journal’s sub- 
scription list. 

Richard Harmon, waterfront re- 
porter, is a combination reporter 
and advertising salesman for a 
San Diego neighborhood weekly, 
the North Park Bulletin. 

Bob Thomas, sports writer, has 
joined the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Mirror sports staff. Sanford Jar- 
rell, rewrite, has joined the Los 
Angeles Examiner copy desk. Fred 
Kinne, managing editor, will be- 
gin editorial duties with the Ex- 
aminer-in July. Mel Jones, news 
editor, is on the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, and Ken Wagner, 
makeup editor, is on the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

s 


Rochester Statfer 
Reports on Europe 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—A closeup 
of Europe today has been given 
Rochester Times-Union (Gannett) 
readers in a series of interviews 
by Andrew Wolfe of its news 
staff. 

Mr. Wolfe spent eight weeks 
visiting the British Isles and the 
Continent. He interviewed offi- 
cials and persons from many 
walks of life. Each article carried 
a note explaining he was revisit- 
ing the Europe he saw as a soldier 
in World War 2. 








In the Editorial Rooms 
continued from page 42 


a member of the University of 
Buffalo Council. 

BRENDA Pape, senior at Mary- 
mount College, is a summer sub- 
stitute on the staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) American. She 1s 
the daughter of gee B. PAPE, 
assistant publisher of the Repub- 
lican-American, and granddaugh- 
ter of WiLL1aM J. Pape, publisher. 

Georce Haic, former reporter 
for the y tengrise (Conn.) Re- 

bli a film on 
parma Hay for the State Board of 
Education. 

Georce J. FLYNN, field repre- 
sentative for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has joined 
the staff of the Washington (D. 
C.) Times-Herald. 

CuirFrorD HERRICK, graduate of 
Boston University, is a new staff 
member of the Waterburv 
(Conn.) Republican. 

James J. PACKMAN, managing 
editor of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Sentinel, was presented a certifi- 
cate of merit for the newspaper’s 
fight against Communism and 
Joun ReEppING, editorial staff of 
the Milwaukee Journal, received 
one for his reports on state mental 
institutions at a dinner given by 
the Wisconsin Department of Am- 
vets. 

Betry ANN LANIGAN has left 
the women’s news department of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dis- 
patch to take a position with the 
Cavalier Syndicate, New York 
City. Mrs. Cartes F. (Dor) 
Rey also has resigned from the 
women’s department. Additions to 
the department are VERA TREXLER, 
transferred from the library, and 











vania Democratic organization in 
the November election. 

Louis J. SCHAEFLE, formerly of 
the Chicago Sun-Times news staff, 
and previously with the United 
Press Washington bureau, has 
joined the staff of the American 
Bureau of Public Relations, Chi- 
cago. 

Kay ScHNEmeR, formerly with 
the New Jersey Montclair Times 
and Verona (N. J.) Times, has 
joined the staff of the Passaic 
(N. J.) Herald-News as a social 
reporter. 

Georce W. Bracpon, farm edi- 
tor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, has 
resumed his duties, following an 
operation at Hartford Hospital. 

Crark B. Firestone, 80, Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Times-Star chief edi- 
torial writer, is convalescing at 
Bethesda Hospital after an emer- 
gency operation. 

EuGENE SEGAL, former Cleve- 
land (O.) Press and Cincinnati 
(O.) Post feature writer, has re- 
signed as publicity director of 
Federated Department Stores, to 
re-enter the newspaper field. 

James (PEP) Wuson, former 
Cincinnati (O.) Post reporter, is 
new publicity director of Univer- 
sity of Dayton, O. 

C. P. TAMPLIN, member of the 
photo staff of Glendale (Calif.) 
News-Press for past two and one- 
half years has joined the Navy. 
He was replaced hy Les Dopps. 

Gorpdon GRANT, reporter on 
Valley Times, North Hollywood, 
Calif., was awarded a scroll and 
$100 savings bond for the out- 
standing news story of 1949 for 
community newspapers by Los 
Angeles chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi. 





Wedding Bells 





Dorotuy Fawcett, who previ 
ly taught school at Tarboro, N. C. 

Jean BisHop, June graduate at 
the University of Richmond, has 
joined the news department of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch 
for the summer, 

RacHet MCKNIGHT, women’s 
clubs editor, Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has returned to her desk, 
following recuperation from ill- 
ness. 

Eprie VAN Dore. women’s page 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has been named to the board of 
directors of the American Youth 
Hostel, Hartford County Area 
Council. 

TeNOoLD R. Sunpe, foreign edi- 
tor, New York Daily News, and 
a resident of Norfolk, Conn., is 
back after a news trip to Ger- 
many. 

WrutM H. HeEsster, Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer editorial writer and 
foreign news analyst, received an 
honorary Doctor of Letters degree 
at 106th annual commencement at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, where 
he earned his bachelor of arts 25 
years ago. 

Joun Suttivan, former reporter 
on the Philadelphia (Pa.) Ledger 
and Record, has been named to 
handle publicity for the Pennsyl- 


Joan HENNON, society editor of 
the Burbank (Calif.) Daily Re- 
view, to RICHARD CRABTREE, June - 
1, at Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, 
Glendale, Calif. 

Wu. G. Jones, Jr., editor 
of the Lanett (Ala.) Valley Daily 
Times-News, and Jean Bamrp, May 
28. Mr. Jones was the first editor 
of the Opelika (Ala.) Eagle. 

MerRRiLL HUNTER, associated 
with his father, Gzorce HUNTER, 
in publishing the Madison (S. D.) 
Daily Leader, and Beverty New- 
COMB at Madison recently. 

Mrs. Vircinta LEm™eRtT, Chi- 
cago Daily News fashion writer, 
and ALex W. Biwpte of Philadel- 
phia, June 10, Evanston, Ill. Mrs. 
Boe is resigning from the Daily 
News to live in Philadelphia. 

KENNETH WURTZBACHER, swing 
editor on the Springfield (O.) Sun, 
and ANN CaNavaN, former society 
editor of the Springfield Daily 
News and the News-Sun recently. 

DororHea Lye, Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News staff writer, and 
FraNnK HOWELLS McGraTH, 
June 6. 

A. H. FRepeRicK, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner reporter, and 
Mrs. GUNEL SIGFRID DEGERLUND, 
in Hollywood, June 6. 
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Remember the Boston 


‘Tea Party?’ 


The men of colonial Boston staged their historic “Tea Party” to 
show George III how they felt about high taxes. These taxes were 
voted in England. The Colonies had no voice in the matter. It 
was “taxation without representation.” 


We Americans today are staggering under a crushing tax load. 
But we don’t need a tea party to show how we feel. We bave 
representation. But, we must wake up to the truth about taxes. 


You work one day out of four to pay taxes 


Three months out of the year, on the average, you work to pay taxes. 
The more you pay out in taxes, the less you have to spend for 
your family’s welfare. The less you have to spend, the less the 
demand for manufactured products of all kinds. This makes it 
more and more difficult for business and industry to expand and 
to provide new jobs. And that, in turn, threatens the security of 
every employee, stockholder and customer of business and industry 
—every farmer and every professional man and woman. 


What makes prices high? 


You can “see” many taxes, such as income, admission, sales, luxury, 
etc. But consider the ones you can’t see, the hidden taxes. Do you 
know that on a 15¢ loaf of bread, there are 5¢ in taxes? That 
on a $2,000 auto, taxes amount to about $500? Or that on a 21¢ 
bottle of milk, taxes approximate 8¢? 


What happened to the $6,000 house that you could build before 
the war? Maybe the fact that on a $10,000 house, taxes of one kind 
or another amount today to about $3,000 might have something 
to do with its disappearance. 


There are 197 hidden taxes on each gallon of gasoline you buy. 
There are 116 hidden taxes woven and cut into your new suit, 
Mr. America. And you, Mrs. America, will find that 150 different 
taxes make the cost of your new hat just that much higher. Don’t 
fool yourself about someone else absorbing these taxes. They're right 
in the price tags of everything you buy. 


What's wrong? 


Reasonable taxation is right and necessary. Government must be 
financed by taxes paid by its citizens. But, must bleep every 
governmental problem be solved by more spendi more 


There is one answer to this frightening saddle: . . . SIMPLE, 
SENSIBLE, DAY-BY-DAY ECONOMY. Most of us practice 
that kind of economy in our private lives. Isn’t it time we started 
to practice that same kind of economy in our national, state 
and local governments, too? 


3 REPUBLIC STEEL 


—) Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio “TURIFTY METAL OF 10,000 €555° 
a... A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


igeles A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
and 
LUND, 
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Asks Press 


By Campbell Watson 


Santa Monica, Calif.—Newspa- 
pers continue as the indispensable 
market medium and their guidance 
can effect changed buying habits 
which will reduce the nation’s food 
bills, the silver anniversary meet- 
ing of the California Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association 
was told. 

“A true economy of plenty” can 
Tesult from this cooperative move, 
Claude Edwards, president of the 
Super Market Association of 
America, advised the advertising 
managers. 

Wants Spread in Buying 

Stressing especially the price ad- 
vantages to be obtained by the 
public if buying is spread over the 
week, he urged joint committees 
of CNAMA and Retail Grocer As- 
sociation members to study mutual 
problems. Even a 10% change 
from present week-end buying 
habits will enable better service 
and prices, he declared, adding 
that “as you know, we deal in 
pennies and fractions of pennies.” 
Newspaper editorial support, along 
general lines, will be needed to 
change the “market day” habit, 
but this shift already has been ac- 
complished by department stores. 
Mr. Edwards said. 

Newspapers comprise the essen- 
tial medium for markets and 
neither radio or television provide 
the answer to the heavy volume 
selling required for large market 
operations, Mr. Edwards said. He 

th reports from surveys 
made by the association and his 
own experiences as general man- 
ager of Alpha Beta Markets to 
show that newspaper copy alone 
supplies the “pin-point” bombing 
which wins the war for customers. 

Read Ads Before Shopping 

Radio supplies “hearing only” 
advertising, television is effective 
for name promotion, but newspa- 
pers provide circulation where ad- 
vertising will do the most good, 
he declared. The Super Market 
Association found that 73.6% of 
persons interviewed buy within a 
mile of their homes, 82.5% use 
autos to shop, 40% “always” and 
31.7% “sometimes” read advertis- 
ing over just before shopping. 

The average super market em- 
ploye, nationally, sells $17 each 
man hour and, in Los Angeles, 
$27.50—and the increased cost of 
doing business because of week- 
end shopping concentration is 
huge, Mr. Edwards said. The per- 
centage is now 50 to 75%, and a 
reduction to 40 to 65% “would 
be a great stride, would lower 
costs, would be better for shop- 
pers—and would increase linage.” 

His plea for establishment of an 
advertising association committee 
for study of cooperative efforts 
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Help to 


Change Buying Habits. 


won ready assent from James 
Lyons, Santa Ana Register, presid- 
ing over the closing business meet- 
ing of the fact-packed three-day 
convention, which ended June 11. 

Previously the advertising man- 
agers heard pleas for retention of 
the 2% cash discount and for the 
provision of uniform market and 
media data, were warned that in- 
creased staff sales effectiveness is 
a must to combat mounted pro- 
duction costs, and witnessed the 
award of 30 trophies for various 
types of advertising activity. 
There were close to 300 entries 
for five types of awards. 

Contest Winners 

Three first place trophies went 
to the El Centro Post-Press and 
Imperial Valley Press, published 
by Paul A. Jenkins. They were 
for best special edition, local re- 
tail series and merchandise serv- 
ice, in competitions for papers 
under 10,000 circulation. 

The Monterey Peninsula Herald 
won first for retail food and spe- 
cial edition showings in the above 
10,000 class. The El Cajon Val- 
ley News was a double winner in 
the weekly classification. 

Other first place winners were: 
Santa Monica Outlook, Monrovia 
News-Post, Turlock Journal, Pasa- 
dena Star-News, Santa Barbara 
News-Press, in daily classifications, 
and the weekly Lompoc Record, 
Arcadia Tribune, and Temple City 
Times. 

Need Greater Efficiency 

The warning that sales staffs 
must provide added efficiency to 
enable newspapers to meet higher 
costs came in a three-minute mes- 
sage from Hugh Baumberger, pro- 
motion manager. Southern Cali- 
fornia Associated Newspapers. He 
backed his appeal by quoting per- 
centage increases obtained in a 
special survey made of a number 
of newspapers. 

During the past five years, these 
papers showed increased advertis- 
ing revenues of from 23 to 166% 
circulation payments, 9.8% to 
169%; number of pages, 17.9% 
to 100%. Meanwhile the mechan- 
ical costs have spurted so that 
the expenditure on composition 
wages alone, per page produced, 
has jumped 114 to 221%, Mr. 
Baumburger reported. 

“The only way we in the news- 
paper business can make up this 
tremendous cost of production is 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
selling power of our own sales- 
men,” he declared, expressing the 
belief that “in most cases” sub- 
scription and advertising rates 
“cannot go much higher.” 

“Therefore, there is an oppor- 
tunity to increase the productivity 
of your staff through this approach 






are, left to right: Charles McAlpine, Santa 
Monica Outlook; Green (seated), CNAM 3 
and presidents James McAlpine, Ana Register, South, 
and Wi Cass, Mill Valley Record, North. 


to better sales and better sales- 
manship, by training men to pro- 
duce more sales to bridge a dan- 
gerous gap in the cost of produc- 
tion and consumption.” 

Plea for 2% 

The 2% discount for cash is an 
essential of sound agency prac- 
tice, declared C. H. Ferguson, 
vice-president, BBD&O, in a mes- 
sage read by Andrew Neely, Los 
Angeles office manager for that 
agency. Mr. Ferguson reported 
that all but 83 newspaper pub- 
lishers in the nation are allowing 
the discount. 

He also asked cooperation in 
providing agencies with the Stan- 
dard Market Data forms worked 
out jointly by the ANPA Bureau 
of Advertising and the AAAA, ad- 
vising as “a sad commentary that 
only one paper, West of the 
Rockies, has adopted this form 
when there is so much to be 
gained by its use.” 

Poor coordination of the sales 
effort backing the advertising pro- 
gram is a weak spot in present 
merchandising, declared Mitchell 
Anihony, Pasadena Star-News. 
Hoyt Carter, Glendale News-Press, 
pointed up advantages in devel- 
oping personnel by alternating the 
persons selected to direct each 
special promotion. 

Special attention was paid to 
ways to develop and use mat serv- 
ices in a panel presentation given 
by Fred Spegel, art director, and 
John Bindrum, associate, of Metro 
Newspaper Service, New York. 

“We are returning to competi- 
tive selling, and turning to the 
little fellow will swell your re- 
sults tomorrow,” Mr. Spegel said 
in urging attention to the most ef- 
fective possible use of small space 
in helping the small accounts 
grow. A _ clinic demonstration 


stressed the ways the same mat 
may be used in an advertising se- 
ries and effective methods of utiliz- 
ing borders. 


‘Specials’ Effective 

Special editions can be effective 
and profitable if limited in num- 
ber, based on quality and need 
and produced without overtime, 
said Frank H. Cisilini, Salinas 
Californian. He urged a bonus 
system for salesmen based on the 
filling of each weekly quota. The 
Californian is now preparing its 
annual California Rodeo Edition 
of 120 standard-sized pages, with 
an even flow of copy enabling 
printing of a section weekly over 
an eight-week period. 

Shopper publication is not prof- 
itable, declared John Olmsted, 
Petaluma Argus-Courier, which 
recently abandoned that type of 
activity after finding the biggest 
section printed caused a $62.92 
loss on the operation, because of 
overtime. 

Walter Smoldt demonstrated the 
North Hollywood Valley Times 
presentation offered merchants 
needing advertising service to hit 
buying trends. His charts showed 
amazing similarity between trends 
in the nation, in California, and 
in the Times’ area. 

Charles McAlpine, Santa Mon- 
ica Outlook, was convention chair- 
man. Taking office at the close of 
sessions were Mort Kresner, for 
the Southern unit, succeeding 
James E. Lyons, Santa Ana Regis- 
ter, and A. T. Horn, Berkeley 
Gazette, succeeding W. R. Cass. 


Mid-Century Edition 

The Camden (Ark.) News pub- 
lished its 136-page Mid-Century, 
50-years of Progress edition on 
Sunday, June 11. 
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Manufacturers of Printers’ tain 


RUBBER ¢ NON-MELTABLE ¢ FABRIC COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 


Largest Makers of 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


in the United States 
NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 





Our Eastern Affiliated Rubber Roller Plant 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributes its Products Through Us and the 
Following Well-Known Eastern Roller Makers: 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY HARRIGAN ROLLER CO, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


C. WALKER JONES CO. 


WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. 


WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 





FACTORIES ei Sere FACTORIES 
| SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. C 
ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 ies KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS KANSAS CITYS PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON LiTHe eeeie aa MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 oe reall NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
te 
Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. @ CEAPHIC ARTS gray 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Copyrighted 


Material 


Permissible In News 


By Albert Woodrutf 
Member of The Bar, 


THE Provisions of the copyright 
statute in relation to the piracy 
of copyrighted material conform 
in their clarity to the precepts of 
the ancient prophet, that wayfar- 
ing men though fools shall not 
err therein. 

This law is in part, “Any person 
entitled thereto upon complying 
with the provisions of this title 
shall have the exclusive right to 
print, reprint, publish, copy and 
vend the copyrighted work.” 

The difficulties in the applica- 
tion of this law lie in the use of 
excerpts or quotations, the de- 
termination of how substantial a 
part of copyrighted material may 
be used without infringement by 


the user. 
The Usual Exception 

Reasonable quotations, used 
either with or without permission, 
are a usual exception to this ex- 
clusive right. “Fair quotation,” 
according to a contemporary legal 
authority, is not forbidden but 
“excessive quotation” is a viola- 
tion of the statute. 

The New York Illustrated 
Times many years ago secured 
the duplicate of a cut, “Getting 
Married and Keeping House,” 
owned and copyrighted by Har- 
per’s Weekly. The federal court 
commented that the copyright of 
a book is not always invaded by 
reproducing a part of the work. 
Where portions are extracted and 
published in a book or newspaper 
by another, the question of piracy 
depends on the extent and char- 
acter of use. 

The question always is whether 
there is a substantial identity be- 
tween the original book and the 
reproduction or, as it is some- 
times expressed, whether there has 
been an appropriation that is sub- 
stantial of the labors of the orig- 
inal author. The law does not 
tolerate an appropriation which 
tends to rsede the original. 
A test frequently applied - is 
whether the extracts as used are 
likely to injure the sale of the 


original work. 
Question of Fair Use’ 

A leading editorial of the New 
York Herald Tribune in the fall 
of 1940, was directed to an attack 
that had been made on the Re- 
publican presidential candidate as 
“The new wolf of Wall Street.” 
A Cleveland banking firm had 
photostat copies made of the 
title, editorial page masthead and 
this editorial of this copyrighted 
newspaper and distributed these 
copies to a large mailing list. 

Sued by the Herald Tribune for 
copyright infringement, the de- 
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Gray. : 
Supreme Court of the United States 


fense of the Cleveland firm was 
that the copying and distribution 
of this feature was permissible as 
a “fair use.” 

The court, refusing to dismiss 
the action of the Herald Tribune, 
asserted that, “The extent and 
relative value of the copyrighted 
material, the purpose for claiming 
‘fair use’ and thé effect upon dis- 
tribution and objects of the work 
copyrighted are some elements en- 
tering into the determination.” 

In this decision the court re- 
ferred to a similar action in the 
publication of a story at the time 
of the death of Pearl White, the 
moving picture actress. 

In this story was quoted a part 
of a song that had contributed to 
the fame of the actress in “The 
Perils of Pauline.” 

“Poor Pauline, I pity poor Pauline! 
One night she’s drifting out to 
sea, 
Then they tie her to a tree, 

I wonder what the end will be.” 

This was followed by, “There 
was another chorus — something 
about how they tried to feed her 





Pearson Suit Upped 
To $600,000 


WASHINGTON — Norman M. 
Littell, former assistant attorney 
general, has raised his libel suit 
demands against Columnist Drew 
Pearson to $600,000, (June 10, pg. 
84.) The first suit for $300,000 
was the result of Pearson’s sug- 
gestion that the lawyer is a propa- 
gandist for the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment. A_ second suit for 
$300,000 was filed last week, 
based on a radio broadcast which, 
Littell says, created the impres- 
sion that he is a communist. 





on the effect of competition or the 
lack of it in determining whether 
the amount of matter copied is 
reasonable in amount or is an in- 
fringement. It is safe to say that 
where the latter work differs 
greatly in nature, scope and 
purpose from the original, a larger 
liberty in making quotations and 
extracts will be permitted than 
in cases where the respective 
works are more or less competi- 
tive.” 


s 

Stripped Gears 

BeLorr, Wis.—When two gears 
were stripped on the press of the 
Beloit Daily News just after the 
press run was started June 9, the 
paper printed the issue on the 
presses of the Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette. 





Lobby Prober 
Extends Time 


WASHINGTON—In a more con- 
ciliatory tone than was adopted in 
his earlier letter to 166 of the 
country’s largest corporations 
(June 10, pg. 15), Rep. Frank 
Buchanan, chairman of the house 
lobby investigating committee, 
has “clarified” the demands of his 
questionnaire and extended the 
time for reply. 

The original written quiz was 
launched May 31, and the de- 
tailed information was to be sup- 
plied by June 15. With respect 
to advertising “dealing with public 
issues which might be the subject 
of federal legislative action,” each 
firm was asked to give informa- 
tion on the date the copy ran, 
cost of insertion, brief description 
of matter, where published, and to 
forward copies of advertisements 
where available. 

The amended call for informa- 
tion, dated June 10, has this clari- 
fication of the “Advertising” item: 

“This item, of course, does not 
relate to ordinary business adver- 
tising, but to institutional or other 
advertising dealing with public 
issues having legislative signifi- 
cance.” ; 

The corporations referred to as 
“respondents” although none has 
been cited before the committee, 
are advised that the problems will 
be resolved without undue burden. 





up on Paris green but ‘Of course 
her horse cries, Nay, nay, nay 
Pauline.’ ” 

Dismissing the complaint for 
infringement filed by the copy- 
right owners of this song, the 
federal court held this copying 
was not an infringement. 

Here are itemized three features 
in the use of copyrighted material 
that relate to the infringement by 
the user. (1) The extent and rela- 
tive value of the extracts. (2) The 
purpose and way the quoted por- 
tions might be used as a substi- 
tute for the original work. 
(3) The effect upon the distribu- 
tion and objects of the original 
work. 

There was no intent here to 
infringe, said the court, and al- 





though intent is not necessary it 
goes to fill out the whole picture. 
The article was a news item of 
interest to a large number of 
people who in the past had seen 
Pearl White in The Perils of 
Pauline. The copyrighted material 
used here only related to an event 
which had occurred, the death of 
Pearl White. The publication of 
a portion of this song was no in- 
fringement, it was a “fair use,” 
— and not contrary to 
Ww. 


In another incident involving 
Saturday Evening Post publication 
of a song, the court outlined the 
circumstances under which pub- 
lication of copyrighted material is 
generally permissible. 

“The cases frequently lay stress 








what does your market ————__.__/ 


mean to 
market-hungry 


advertisers? 





Give them the facts 
in the 1950-1951 
Edition of SRDS 
CONSUMER MAR- 
KETS. 

All agencies handling nation- 
al advertising and all major 
national advertisers will re- 
ceive copies of this most 
comprehensive, complete and 
authoritative compilation of 
up-to-date consumer market 

ta. 


Here is an exceptional op- 
portunity to present your 
specific market coverage and 
audience story to people who 
are selecting markets and 
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more than 350,000 market 


facts...a practical marketing 
department in one volume 
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Consumer Markets 


SRDS Consumer Markets... 









the Market Data Book of a 


thousand US@S... presents 


700 pages oi data cover- 
ing every state, county, 
and city of 5,000 and 
over. 


media for many million dol- 
lars worth of advertising. 
Final closing is July 15. 
Write today for the 16-page 
folder, “How SRDS CON. 
SUMER MARKETS opens 
the way to more national 
advertising.” Or ask your 
SRDS representative for 
complete information. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements currently appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia where Esso products are marketed. 











A man weighs m 


Take Esso mechanic Joseph A. 
McCann here, the father of bright 
young Joseph, Jr. below. Baby 
Joe puts a lot of weight into Joe’s 
reasons for liking his job... 
For example, the medical ex- 
pense at his son’s birth was paid 
for from Joe’s Thrift Plan savings. 
And other things, too, mean secu- 
rity for the McCann family, like 
low-cost group insurance, sickness 
and accident benefits, and retire- 














JOE HAS PLAYED on softball and otherCom- 
pany teams. Company outings, too,mean 
fun for the McCann family. And each 
year they enjoy Joe’s paid vacation. 





A COMPANY AWARD is presented to Joe by 
his Division Manager for 10 years of 
safe driving. Company training, too, has 
helped Joe advance on the job. 


> 


any facts when he 
Stays with a company 14 years 


ment at 65 with an income for life. 

These on-the-job benefits are 
available to all Esso employees... 
a big reason why good workers 
like to stay with us—and average 
13 years’ service. 

Good jobs at Esso have helped 
us build an experienced team that 
you can depend on for honest 
product quality and value at the 
familiar red, white and blue 
Esso Sign. 
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DARD OIL 


More than just good workers on 
the job, Esso employees are good 
citizens, too— loyal supporters 
and active members of the com- 
munities where they work and 
live. And that’s good for every- 
body! 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use... 


COMPANY 


LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





On Importance of 
Want Ad’s First Word 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


LasT WEEK we discussed in- 
creasing reader traffic in the Want 
Ad section. This will conclude 
the discussion. 

First, we will finish the report- 
ing of Ward R. Cropley, CAM, 
Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News. 

“From this point on let’s refer 
to our thinking as ‘Merchandise 
Management,” Mr. Cropley says. 
“We are all familiar with the ‘gen- 
eral store’ where you find a re- 
frigerator, roller skates on top, 
takes and hoes alongside, garden 
hose the opposite side, cans of 
paint beneath. Another corner 
with a gas range, a table radio on 
top, a lawnmower alongside and a 
ladder on the opposite. Perhaps 
other merchandise is in the oven 
range. Do you like to shop in a 
store like this? You have seen 
Merchandise Classifications ar- 
ranged the same way. 

Contrast in Planning 

“Contrast this with the modern 
store’s method of arranging mer- 
chandise. Each line of items is 
properly displayed to make it con- 
venient to choose and select what 
you came for. Everyone prefers 
this kind of shopping, so why. not 
arrange our merchandise in an or- 
derly way. Newspapers adhering 
to the orderly habit are carrying 
more volume per unit of person- 
nel because it makes every other 
Classified operation so much sim- 
pler and easier. Easy for checking, 
extending charges, locating kills, 
making corrections. 

“Til grant it cannot be done 
100% but I know we could reach 
80% perfection because a number 
of newspapers do at least that. 

“Let’s also go after a little more 
profit on the ads we service. Do 
your front counter clerks have a 
good knowledge of typography so 
they are ready for circumstances 
encountered? Can she make the 
advertiser visualize and understand 
her points? 


Proper Selling 

“A lost ad for a kid’s mongrel 
pup is one thing, but how about 
the man who lost a valuable hunt- 
ing dog worth $100 to $200 and 
he would gladly give $25-$50 re- 
ward. Surely, he is open to ex- 
cellent copy suggestions just as the 
man with a cow for $150 as com- 
pared tc the load of feeder steers 
worth $3,000 to $5,000. 

“Proper selling of white space 
and large type could. easily build 
a little Want Ad to an increased 
sale of 33142% to well over 100%, 
sometimes 300%. Effective selling 
of ‘attention Want Ads’ is mer- 
chandising. True, the effort can be 


wasted in some cases but it is sur- 
prising the number of times the 
suggestions are accepted. 

“Do you know all the attractive 
variations that can be set on one 
machine, without any hand gath- 
ering whatsoever? A point to be 
considered in view of today’s la- 
bor costs. 

“Supply your counter, street and 
phone staffs with a reproduction 
of ‘Suggested Ad Styles’ and num- 
ber each style. It’s convenient, 
simple, but a very definite sales 
tool. Keep in mind the hourly 
rate of a typesetter can quickly 
eat up the income from a line of 
large type on small papers, but 
not with good use of white space. 
Let’s have a package to show our 
advertisers. 

“The sole objective in the life of 
a Want Ad is to be propagated, 
cultivated, grow, flower and pro- 
duce results only to be killed and 
die as soon as possible. 

“We have no departments of ex- 
tensive research. As _ individual, 
we must work by pick and choose, 
by guess and by God, and decide 
through the process of trial and 
error. You can pick and choose 
from my suggestions and I feel a 
trial will not result in error.” 


Start Them Right 

I BeELteveE this is one point all 
of us can take much more serious- 
ly. We devote considerate time to 
our efforts in selling and servicing, 
but equally important is our inter- 
est in making it as easy as possi- 
ble for readers to quickly identify 
the ads they are looking for. This, 
of course, increases our produc- 
tiveness which is bound to affect 
our volume. 

To place emphasis on a point 
made by Ward Cropley, let’s use 
the “Articles for Sale” classifica- 
tion as a typical example. So many 
small newspapers have ads start- 
ing with “For Sale—”. Why? Just 
because it came in written that 
way? These words are superfluous 
when every item in the classifica- 
tion is for sale. If they are inserted 
to gain another two words, or an- 
other line, and you cannot find 
other descriptive words to create 
appeal—okay, but give the name 
of the article FIRST, then “for 
sale.” For example: “BICYCLE- 
for sale.” 

Never give the excuse you have 
not the time to edit the ads or 
offer suggestions to the advertisers. 
Believe the CAM’s who know, it 
is worth all the time you can give 
to effective result producing copy, 
particularly the FIRST word of 
the ad. Make the test, select an 


article you want to buy, or a 
friend who wants a certain type 
pet or a job. See how long it 
takes your friend to find that ad. 
Then think of the number of read- 
ers who will not take the time 
and you have a loss of valuable 
reader traffic. 


Proper Starting Word 

One concluding point, and I 
have to use my own section for 
an example, realizing there are 
probably a half dozen other sys- 
tems comparable or better. 

We have a set rule for each 
classification as to the PROPER 
starting word. In Help Wanted— 
the type of job;‘in Real Estate— 
the location, etc. These we call 
“proper starting ads.” They come 
first in the classification in alpha- 
betical order. After this comes 
the ads with the “improper start- 
ing word” and they are alphabet- 
ized. To illustrate under Help 
Wanted: An ad starting “Book- 
keeper” comes way ahead of an ad 
reading, “a grand opportunity for 
bookkeeper—”. 

In this way we do not compel 
an advertiser to start an ad a cer- 
tain way, but it does give us an 
excellent reason to back up our 
suggestion it start properly. It 
sure gets away from the fellow 
who wants top position and uses 
“AAA-1 service.” 

You owe it to your newspaper 
and your readers to make some 
effort to correct this important 
fault if it exists on your newspa- 





per. Selling extra business prob- 
ably is first in consideration, but 
increasing your reader interest to 
build your result reputation comes 
a close second. 


Person-to-Person Ads 

ComMMENTs on Person-to-Person 
Want Ads as expressed in SCAMA 
Bulletin to their members: 

Walter Lehmann, CAM, San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express-News: 
“Any promotion plan inducing ad- 
vertising of personal possessions is 
good if it is practical and within 
bounds of operational economy. 
People weigh the ad cost against 
problematical chances of results.” 

Robert Chandler, CAM, Beau- 
mont (Tex.) Enterprise and Jour- 
nal: “This strikes me as a move in 
the right direction. In theory the 
transient is the most important ad- 
vertiser yet the formula is to have 
a high transient rate with special 
inducements for commercial vol- 
ume or daily contracts. Our most 
important advertiser pays the high- 
er rate. It should be the opposite. 
The sale of low price items and 
lost articles have been rated out of 
the paper. Person-to-Person may 
be the answer and I’m following it 
closely.” 

Julie Rosenthal, CAM, Daytona 
Beach (Fla.) News-Journal: “I 
have not formed any opinion but 
I do feel that only the most criti- 
cal necessity would compel a 
CAM to install this feature. It 
definitely discriminates against the 
contract accounts.” 











Office: 
1l West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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More pix 
help 
weekly win 
top ratings 


A large collection of honors, améng which is the 1948 
First Award for the “Best Suburban (Weekly) Newspaper 
in the U. S.,” proves that the Ridgewood Herald News 
(N. J.) is rated tops among U. S. weeklies. Mr. Bennett H. 
Fishler, Publisher, is quick to give the Fairchild Mechanical 
Engraver much of the credit for his paper’s national recog- 
nition. It has enabled him to increase picture coverage by 
one third, thus enhancing reader interest. 

The Herald News Fairchild installation — oldest and one 
of the hardest working in the country — is used to produce 
cuts for three other weeklies published by Mr. Fishler 
(combined circulation of four — over 30,000). The four 
papers now use over 3000 column inches of Fairchild 
engravings each month. 
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Cuts 


engraving costs 
0% 


The Daily Monitor Leader of Mount Clemens, Michigan 
— read by 10,000 Detroit suburbanites — now uses three 
times as much engraving as it did before mechanical 
engraving was employed. But engraving costs dropped from 
$.29 pef sq. in. for °48-’49 to $.085 per sq. in. for ’49-’50. 

This is only part of the story! Publisher Paul W. McKee 
says that the benefits of the Fairchild Mechanical Engraver 
are reflected in increased circulation, increased advertising 
revenue, and a local picture coverage that beats metro- 
politan papers in speed and scope. 





Learn more about how the Ridgewood Herald News and the Monitor 
Leader have profited by using Fairchild’s mechanical engraving 
process. Write to Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation, 


88-06 Van Wyck Bivd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. SRA Ce a 
CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CC 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Plan Film Production, 


Syndication 


Los ANGELES — Production of 
films for syndication by newspa- 
per-owned TV stations took a 
step forward this week when 16 
executives representing. 23 sta- 
tions in all parts of the country 
met in Hollywood for a three-day 
exploratory conference. 

Under the aegis of Norman 
Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times and president of 
CBS-KTTV station, first-hand pre- 
liminary studies were made of pro- 
duction problems at the recently 
acquired Nassour Studios, as well 
as phases of organization, stock 
participation, membership, con- 
tractual relations, and public and 
FCC attitudes. 


Opened to Non-Publishers 

Faced with the particular knotty 
problem of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission attitude toward 
exclusively newspaper-owned tele- 
vision stations, and to avoid pos- 
sible threats of restraint of trade, 
the membership base was broad- 
ened to include non-publishers. A 
score or more other stations will 
be invited to join the organiza- 
tion, as yet unnamed. A complete 
prospectus outlining methods of 
procedure, pro-rata financing and 
other details will be issued 
shortly. 

Mr. Chandler expressed satisfac- 
tion with progress made toward 
economy of program production 
and distribution, but insisted it 
was only a start. 

“With all the problems involved, 
we did not expect to arrive at a 
definite format for organization or 
operation. That will evolve as we 
go on,” he said. “Our main pur- 
pose was to explore all obstacles 
and possibilities. These are now 
clearer than before.” 


Expense Sharing 

The consensus painted a bright 
picture for the future of television 
production and program sales un- 
der an expense-sharing system, 
operated in what Mr. Chandler 
called the “hub of native talent.” 
By spreading the financial burden, 
a badly needed opportunity for 
profit was seen as definitely on 
the way. 

Participating stations personally 
represented were: KRON, San 
Francisco; WSB-TV, Atlanta; 
WGN-TV, Chicago; WHBF-TV, 
Rock Island, Ill.; WWJ-TV, De- 
troit, WDAF-TV, Kansas City, 
Mo.; KSD-TV, St. Louis; WPIX- 
TV, New York; WKRC-TV, Cin- 
cinnati; WBSN-TV, Columbus, 
Ohio; WHIO, Dayton, Ohio; 
WKY-TV, Oklahoma City; 
WCAU-TV, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
KRLD-TV, Dallas; KLEE-TV, 


Houston; WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee. 
$2 


for TV 


NBC Device Brings 
Better Film Quality 

IMPROVEMENTS in motion pic- 
ture transmission on television, 
planned to bring the technical 
quality of films and kinescope re- 
cordings on the home screen to a 
level approaching that of live tele- 
vision pickups, were revealed June 
12 in New York by O. B. Hanson, 
NBC vicepresident and chief en- 
gineer. Simultaneous demonstra- 
tions were held in New York and 
Hollywood. 

It involves a combination of a 
new electronic device called the 
“Orthogam amplifier” and a newly 
developed type of high-intensity 
light source in the motion picture 
projector. It is expected to have 
far-reaching effects in all television 
broadcasting, both network and 
local. 

“These improvements mark an- 
other milestone in television engi- 
neering,” Mr. Hanson said. “Sepa- 
rately and together they represent 
several years of research into 
methods of improving the quality 
of both motion picture and kine- 
scope recording transmission. To 
the home viewer, they mean an 
immediate step forward in pic- 
ture quality to a degree of per- 
formance approaching live tele- 
vision pickups.” 

The Orthogam amplifier has 
been termed by NBC television 
engineers the biggest single step 
forward in film transmission yet 
made. RCA Victor plans to make 
this equipment available in the 
future. 

The network’s television engi- 
neers have been working closely 
on the program of shading. As 
an important step toward elimi- 
nating this problem in the projec- 
tion of both motion picture film 
and kinescope recordings, a spe- 
cial high-intensity, short-arc mer- 
cury vapor lamp, experimentally 
designed by Westinghouse, Inc., 
was adapted for film projection by 
the network’s engineers. This 
lamp, which increases the effective 
exposure of the film picture on the 
iconoscope plate, alone brings 
about improvement in picture 
quality. 

Mr. Hanson announced NBC 
New York and Hollywood film 
studios are now equipped with 
both the Orthogam amplifier and 
the high intensity light source, 
and that Orthogam equipment also 
has been installed in Washington 
and Chicago studios of NBC tele- 
vision. 


BAB Retail Plug 


AnaLysis of the prize-winning 
radio advertising techniques of 
two department stores in widely 





separated areas features the first 
in a new series of releases sent 
this week to member. stations of 
the Broadcast Advertising Bureau. 

Called “Why Radio Listeners 
Buy,” the series will feature de- 
tailed case histories of the success- 
ful use of radio by retailers of all 
sizes. It is under the supervision 
of Meg Zahrt, BAB assistant di- 
rector assigned to retail advertis- 
ing and is based on material ob- 
tained from BAB-NRDGA radio 
competitions or field stores 
throughout the country and infor- 
mation voluntarily submitted by 
retailers and broadcasters. 

Study No. 1 is devoted to the 
radio programs used by ZCMI, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Pome- 
roy’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Decline in Listening 

Cuicaco — Almost 86% of the 
high-income families questioned 
in a spot survey here reported a 
reduction in the amount of time 
they spend listening to their ra- 
dios now that they have television 
in their homes. 


s 

Coffee Man Retires 

Daas, Tex.—A man who dis- 
pensed coffee to Texas newspa- 
permen for 33 years has retired. 
He is T. C. (“Doc”) Daniel, man- 
ager of the Dallas Morning News 
cafeteria since June, 1917. Ex- 
ecutives headed by Publisher Ted 
Dealey gave him a farewell lun- 
cheon. 


a ~ > 





Yonkers Paper Gets 


7 Telephones Back 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Seven of the 
12 telephones of the Yonkers 
Daily Times have been restored to 
service by order of Supreme Court 
Justices after all telephone service 
was suspended by the New York 
Telephone Co. Counsel for the 
telephone company said the tele- 
phones had been used to dissemi- 
nate racing news that would “aid 
and abet bookmaking” and that 
service was stopped on request of 
Public Safety Commissioner Pa- 
trick F. O’Hara of Yonkers. 

The temporary restoration of 
the telephones, ordered to be used 
“solely for newspaper business,” 
was ordered to avoid impairment 
of freedom of the press. Final 
hearing will be on June 19. Mrs. 
Rose Martinelli is the managing 
director of the newspaper. 

” 


2 Delivery Pilots 
Die in Crash 

SHAWNEE, Okla.—Two news- 
paper delivery pilots burned to 
death as their plane crashed in an 
oil field about three miles south- 
west of here, June 11. They were 
Frank Carter and Ted Wheeler 
who were delivering Sunday is- 
sues of the Shawnee News-Star to 
farm subscribers. 

Witnesses said the men were 
flying low when a plane wing 
struck an oil derrick. The plane 
crashed to earth and burned. 
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| WARNING! | 
| AD MANAGERS, EDITORS 


Persons fraudulently claiming to represent the 


ads or readers. Some of these persons present 
shows made up of acts never heard over WSM— $ 
others advertise shows that never appear. Beware j 


Two Federal Courts have ruled tt the title 
“Grand Ole Opry” is the exclusive property of 
WSM. Unauthorized use is illegal. Genuine Opry 
acts are the only ones who may use this title. Don’t 
} allow the people of your city to be misled or dis- 
appointed through frauduleng advertising. 

If you are in doubt as to the authenticity of any 
act or booker claiming to represent WSM or the { 
WSM Grand Ole Opry, write or phone 6-7181. 


JAMES R. DENNY } 


Manager, Artists Service Bureau q 
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lenith Again! is the lop News — 
‘in Portables 


Wew, More Powerlul Receprion/ 
New, Richer Tone! Wew Smariness, 
Carrying base, Rugged Durability! 

















Only Zenith—world leader in portable radios—could bring 
you such an exciting new combination of quality and value! 
Whether you tune in your favorite programs at home or away, 
you'll be glad you chose a Zenith. Because no other port- 
ables in the world have these features so vitally important to 
your enjoyment of a radio that must perform wherever you go: 


1. Zenith World-Famous “Long-Distance” Reception—with. 
“Tip-Top” Wavemagnet® built right into the lid. Swings up 
above the set—away from metal parts. Doubles the sensitiv- 
ity of reception over ordinary portables! 

















NEW Zenith “Universal”® 
© the ext iti dard 
broadcast portable making 
new Zenith history —with 
powerful stage of tuned ra- 
dio-frequency — new Zenith- 2, Zenith Outdoor Tone Circuit. Gives the same big, clear- 


built speakerfortonerichness ~~ tone outdoors on battery power, as indoors on AC or DC! 
comparable to big consoles. 


Works on battery, ACorDC. 3. Zenith-Built Alnico-5 Speaker. Guarantees the finest tone: 
Smart, sturdy casein buffalo- quality ever known in Zenith® Portables! 


i b e 
er or a Today—see and hear what an amazing difference these 


batteries Zenith exclusives make! At your Zenith radio and television. 
dealer's, see the new Zenith portables illustrated, also the 
new Zenith “Trans-Oceanic,” world’s finest standard and short 
wave portable, $99.95*...and the new “Zenette”’™ 
tiny 3-way personal portable, $39.95* (Batteries extra.) 






































































*Price subject to change without notice, 
West coast and far south prices slightly ener 
1990 


NEW Zenith 


“Tip-Top Holiday” ® 
© Giant “Tip-Top” Dial 
with built-in Wavemag- 
net swings up above the 
set for tip-top tuning 
ease, better reception. \ . 
Works on battery, AC or —_ 
DC. Gleaming black or ‘ 
two tone blue-grey plas- 4 
tic. 


* 
Only $39-95 batteries 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Iilinois 
Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Americo’s Finest Hearing Aids 























SYNDICATES 


Hayden-Kennedy Kicks 


Off With 2 


HAYDEN - KENNEDY SYNDICATE, 
Inc., which started out several 
weeks ago with headquarters at 
141 East 44th St., and some ex- 
perienced syndicate talent, had 
announcements to make this week. 
The new organization has two 
new comic strips to offer; it will 
co-sell “Barnaby,” the Bett SyNn- 
DICATE strip. 

Another announcement about a 
selling operation is expected 
shortly. 

The new strips are: 


‘Talking Dog’ Strip 

“Ernie,” featuring Cartoonist 
Bill O'Brian’s talking dog who 
wins a $1 million TV quiz show 
by answering the poser, “What's 
Your Name?”; 

And “Sports Snickers,” a daily 
sports pantomime by Lenny Holl- 
reiser, who was assistant for sev- 
eral to Sports Cartoonist 
Willard Mullin, of the New York 
World Telegram and Sun. 

Running the new outfit are Hal 
Hayden, syndicate salesman of 
wide experience, who serves as 
general manager; and John J. 
Kennedy, business manager. Mr. 
Kennedy served as_ cartoonists’ 
agent (selling their work for ad- 
vertising and syndication) for 
over 20 years. His experience and 
acquaintance with numbers of 
cartoonists (he’s represented at 
least 60) is expected to keep the 
syndicate in touch with the talent 
in the field. Mr. Kennedy has 
represented both Mr. O'Brian and 
Mr. Hollreiser. 

Mr. Hayden who will spend a 


New Strips 


large part of his time on the road 
selling, is a former salesman for 
Bell, PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, Mc- 
NauGut SynpicaTe and the for- 
mer New York TIMES WIDE 
Wor.p Picture SERVICE. 

Another name on the new or- 
ganization’s letterhead is Fred 
Methot, sales manager. Mr. 
METHOT was promotion manager 
for UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
for several years and was man- 
ager of the late NEw York STAR 
SynpicaTE. Since the Star’s fold- 
ing in early 1949 he has been 
sales promotion manager of Con- 
GRESSIONAL QUARTERLY NEWS 
FEATURES in Washington, and has 
done. free lance radio and tele- 
vision work. 

Mrs. Edith P. Kennedy is syn- 
dicate editor. 

Cartoonists for the new strips 
have both had newspaper and 
free lance experience. Mr. 
O'Brian, whose strip idea evolved 
from some animal pictures he 
drew on the nursery wall for his 
diapered daughter, did theatre 
caricatures for the New York 
Herald Tribune early in his ca- 
reer. He served as sports car- 
toonist of the Sunday paper at 
one time and has sold to This 
Week. He’s illustrated articles for 
Bob Considine in the Saturday 
Home Journal. 

The first client for “Ernie,” 
which starts June 26, was a Hearst 
paper. 

Mr. Hollreiser, aged 26, illus- 
trated Joe Di Maggio’s “Baseball 
for Everyone,” which was syndi- 





Where Nature takes its course 
Walt was a bachelor, knew nothing about babies... when he found 
a joy-bundle on his doorstep, Feb. 14, 1921. The infant Skeezix instantly 
won his heart and that of the nation. . 
the first comic strip character to grow up in 
public. Today Skeezix and his Mrs. (nee Nina 
Clock) and their kids Clovia and Chipper... 
have one of the biggest fan followings... 


Gasoline Alley 


by Frank King 


A marriage or birth jams switchboards, 
makes the mail man round-shouldered, burns 
h .and the 
daily doings of these realer than real people 
always gives readers a laugh, and circulation 
a lift. A public favorite for three decades! For 


up the wires with congratulations. . 


. became 


territory, proofs, and prices—write or call Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


Syndicate Tritune 
54 


News Building. New York 
Tribune Tower, Chieage 











cated. He was for a time sports 
cartoonist of the Ridgewood (N. 
J.) Herald-News, and has also 
done work for the Herald Trib- 
une. 

His action-packed strip designed 
for the sports page is a shallow 
1%” deep. It’s for release July 


Caniff Answers Editorial 
On Opinions in Strips 

To GET on with the pro and 
con as to political comment in 
comic strips (E&P, June 10, p. 
38) Milt “Steve Canyon” Caniff 
also replied to a recent Denver 
(Colo.) Post editorial. The Post 
was against political expression 
by cartoonists and suggested the 
Steve Canyon comic strip “seems 
to have fallen into the hands of 
the Nationalist China lobby.” 

“Asia in general (and China in 
particular) has long been the 
scene of operations of Canyon 
and company,” responded Mr. 
Caniff. “The area was chosen be- 
cause it has always spawned ad- 
venture and intrigue. To shift 
from that portion of the globe 
because a war has taken place 
between Pp te) 
political faiths there would be an 
act of dissolution on the part of 
a writer of fiction, since conflict 
as a background, is the salt and 
essence of all escapist adventure.” 

Next to love, in reader appeal, 
said the cartoonist, are: “(a) In 
peacetime, the desire to escape 
from the humdrum cares of 
whatever commitment holds one 
in bondage. (b) In time of war— 
be it cold or hot—the destruction 
of the known enemy is far for- 





ward in the reader’s conscious- 
mess... . 

“In the light of the foregoing, 
the present situation in Steve 
Canyon is allowable as entertain- 
ment... 

“Facing the physical facts of 
the Communist government now 
incumbent in China, would you 
have me align my characters on 
that side? Opposition to Red 
Chinese rule does not make me 
the creature of the Nationalist 
lobby; it arrays my thinking with 
that of quite a few Americans 
who feel that the place to stop 
the intruder is at the post of the 
watchdog in the yard, not inside 
the house.” 

The Post had also objected to 
“Little Orphan Annie” by Harold 
Gray for “its expression of rugged 
individualism and the ‘devil take 
the hindmost attitude’.” “Gaso- 
line Alley and Mary Worth have 
been guilty, too,” said the Post. 
“Skeezix has been caught utter- 
ing words of anguish about social- 
ism, and even Terry (of Pirates 
fame) has tried to sell us a bill 
of goods about far eastern poli- 
tics from time to time.” 


L. A. Mirror Gets 
Smith-Bender Story 

Navy Chief Electrician’s Mate 
William C. Smith and Marine 
Sergeant Elmer C. Bender, who 
had many offers for the story of 
their 18-month imprisonment by 
the Communists in North China, 
have signed with Mirror ENTER- 
PRISES SYNDICATE, Los Angeles. 

A five-part series, by-lined by 
the returning pair and edited by 
Mirror Editorial Writer John 


muses on page 61) 





FEATURES 





At a time when the religious fea- 

ture is more popular than it has 

been for many years, the Reli- 

gious Features syndicated by 

THE ELLIS-DOUGLASS SERVICE 
P. O. Box 287 
Princeton, N. J. 

are the Choice of 130 Editors. 





Comics, panels, fashions, recipes, 
Picture page, and 20 other weekly 
circulation builders. 

ATLAS FEATURES SYNDICATE 
6455 Sunset, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





Fundamental Americanism 
daily doses: “Honey Creek” 
fills that reader void. 


BYERS FEATURES, Bellville, O., 2 


in 
short 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Geant. 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Mopsy by Gladys Parker 
America’s best-loved girl friend 
of the comics. Witty, humorous, 
lively, appealing. 

Associated Newspapers, Inc. 
229 West 43 St., New York 18, N. Y. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON JU. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States 
Also features on Official Heraldry 
of Canada and all foreign coun- 
tries. Write to: WORLD PRESS 
= SERVICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORESHOP PATTERNS 

House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH 





WYETH SPEARS, 
eae Features, Bedford Hills, 
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oing, 
Steve 
‘tain- 
N COMMITTEE 

s of 
now 
Bo FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 
= Anxiety about the Cold War should not make Americans forget that each 
nalist year, when "the good old summertime" rolls around, this country is invaded 
en by 80,000 different kinds of flying, crawling, biting, sucking and boring 
stop insect enemies. These insects are real borers-from-within. Every 12 
f the months they and their allies, the weeds, molds, fungi and bacteria, weaken 
nside our national welfare by causing damage estimated at $5 billion! That is 
d to the value of food, clothing and other good things of life destroyed 
arold by their depredations. 
— If it were not for a first line of defense provided by chemicals made 
aso- wholly or in part from petroleum the damage wrought by insects would be 
_ several times as great as it is today. It is possible uncontrolled pests 
itter- could conquer our country by making it unfit for human habitation. That 
dcial- already has happened in large sections of Africa infested by the tsetse fly. 
a * * * * * * 
poli- The age-old Battle of the Bugs at last is being won, however, with the 

help of petroleum products. A good portion of an industry-wide research pro=- 

gram costing $100 million annually has been devoted to the development of a 
ies host of new insecticides, fungicides, weed-killers or berbicides, mold and 
arine fungus repellents and animal medicines, dips and sprays. This year's esti- 
who mated output of petrochemicals is expected to reach 12 billion pounds, two 
{4 and a half times the record output chalked up in 1949. Even the bravest bug 
hina, must quail at such a prospect. 
\TER- New petrochemicals are coming on the market in rapid succession. 
’ These include dieldrin, 20 times more effective against flies than DDT; di- 
d by lane, a nitro paraffin mixture said to control bean beetles; toxaphene, which 
John combats grasshoppers and boll weevil; and chlordane, for more effective 


mosquito control. Of the older standbys, DDT, which usually contains oil 
A as a spreading agent, reached a production of 30 million pounds in 1949, 
R while gammexane, the petrochemical introduced in 1947, hit a production 
level of 36 million pounds last year. 
* * * ** %* & 


Petroleum provides farmers with other powerful weapons in their war 


— against pests. Some of the best are synthetic ammonia fertilizers. (A vig- 
r orous, well-fed plant is best able to fight off the inroads of insects, weeds 
ong and diseases.) This country's annual capacity for making such ammonia is 1.8 

million tons, with 43 percent of the essential hydrogen involved coming from 
NY. natural gas. This compared with a 1932 output of 300,000 tons, for which 
— gas provided only three per cent of the hydrogen. 

Other weapons are the three and a half million tractors and the more 
vag than 9,000 airplanes, now in use on American farms, which use petroleum prod- 
Govt. ucts for fuel and lubrication and are employed for the rapid and efficient 
‘ates spreading or spraying of petrochemicals. In addition, the tractors, 

— coupled with heavy soil-moving equipment, terrace and contour=-plow millions 
RESS of acres to protect precious top soil from leaching and erosion. 
reek. * * * * * & 
— For further information on petroleum's role in providing the good life 
RNS for all Americans, write to: . 
ings. Harold B. Miller 
3 Executive Director 
Hills, 0il Industry Information Committee 
, 50 West 50th Street 
=y New York 20, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Kent Cooper Urges 
Courtroom News Pix 


By James L. Collings 


ATLANTIC Crry, N. J.— Kent 
Cooper, executive director of the 
Associated Press, predicted here 
last week that “there will be more 
and more pictures taken in court.” 

Speaking before the fifth an- 
nual convention of the National 
Press Photographers Association, 
Mr. Cooper, who received the as- 
sociation’s highest honor, the 
Joseph A. Sprague memorial 
award, added: 


“To increase the number (of 


be some self-imposed numerical 
restraint on the part of the pho- 
tographers; this plus abiding pa- 
tience. 


Supreme Court’s a Start 

“And,” he continued, “because 
it would set an example, the place 
to begin well could be the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
I caution you, however, that a 
Picture taken there might not in 
itself be newsworthy! 

“But the mere silent wholly in- 
conspicuous taking of it in the 
august room by permission would 
be widely acclaimed as news. 
Lesser courts might thus be in- 
fluenced. 

“The Chief Justice of the United 

ates is very much of a human 
being. He is thoroughly under- 
standing and thoroughly modern. 

“The Court will now be on a 
prolonged vacation; plenty of time 
to talk to the justices under in- 
formal conditions and to gain 
nine converts. 

“Finally,” Mr. Cooper said, 
“how about emphasizing the dra- 
matic deterrent to crime that a 
Picture of a prisoner receiving 
sentence at the bar constitutes? 
All the cockiness he may have 
shown when arrested and shackled 
to detectives is then gone... . 
Shall it forever be that only the 
judge and a restricted few shall 
see such examples of the people’s 
justice at work?” 


Secrecy in Courts 

The AP director then suggested 
the associetion might seek the 
help of President Truman in win- 
ning entry to what he termed “the 
last important citadel of archaic 
convention that has arbitrarily and 
inconsistently refused to permit 
news Photographs to be taken in 
the constricted area where con- 
servatism helds autocratic sway, 
namely in the people’s own court- 
rooms. 

“He (Harry S. Truman) might 
even speak a word in your behalf 
with his friend, the Chief Justice. 
If so, you will be on your way 
to success. Here’s hoping!” 


56 


At one time, Mr. Cooper re- 
marked, courts worked in com- 
plete secrecy. Eventually, writers 
were admitted, but without pencil 
and paper. 

“Just how a homely scribbler,” 
he smiled, “could take the minds 
of the jurors off the gripping hu- 
man stories witnesses usually re- 
cite—sometimes beautiful blonde 
witnesses—was never explained.” 

Still later, he explained, re- 
porters were allowed to cover the 
news in courtrooms as it devel- 
oped. Which painful progress, he 
pointed out, should lend hope to 
members of the NPPA. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it may 
spur them on in their efforts to 
modernize the conception of the 
courts as to the rights of the peo- 
ple—and it is the rights of the 
—_ we are talking about after 
al 


“But we must face up to the 
fact that judges are ignorant of 
photographic techniques. There 
are still hundreds of judges, per- 
haps thousands, who believe a 
picture cannot be taken in a court- 
room without electric flashbulbs 
or flashlight powder with its ex- 
plosions and smoke. 

“They don’t know that pictures 
can now be taken and—thanks 
to the increasing number of judges 
that permit it—are being taken in 
court, favored only by the exist- 
ing lights in the room. They don’t 
even realize that they could be 
taken without anyone but the 
photographer knowing it. 

“So there will be more and 
more pictures taken in court.” 


Putting Teeth in Laws 

The 65 delegates, members and 
guests attending the three-day 
sessions (June 8-10) also heard 
from Paul Threlfall, retiring pres- 
ident and chief photographer of 
the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon. 

“The full weight of the associ- 
ation on the national level, “Mr. 
Threfall said, “has been brought 
to bear in every case reported to 
us of press photographers being 
mishandled . . . during the legiti- 
mate discharge of their duties. . . . 

“We intend to continue pres- 
sure to put teeth in laws designed 
to protect the working news cam- 
eraman whether he operates in 
stills or newsreels.” 

Joe Costa, photo supervisor, 
N. Y. Sunday Mirror-King Fea- 
tures and the association’s first 
president, stressed the general 
progress the young organization 
has made, especially in the court- 
rooms. 

“It seems,” he said, “that word 





New NPPA officers: Paul 
second 


Francisco president, 
Andy Willoner, MGM News of the Day, treasurer, and on the 
Ollie Atkins of the Saturday 


of the NPPA has gone around 
the world.” 


The Fotog’s Bible 

Mr. Costa introduced at this 
time the NPPA’s new publication, 
“The Complete Book of Press 
Photography,” which was pre- 
viewed in E&P some time ago. 

"It has been two years in prep- 
aration and represents, we think, 
the finest book on press photog- 
raphy ever published, “he said. 
“The initial run comes to 25,000 
copies.” (Each delegate and mem- 
ber in attendance received a free 
copy.) 

Mr. Costa said the book, which 
will cost $5, was published for two 
reasons: “ 1) to enhance the pres- 
tige of the NPPA and 2) to pro- 
vide an additional source of 
revenue needed to activate our 
complete program in the interest 
of all news cameramen.” 

Two others besides Mr. Cooper 
received the Sprague award, es- 
tablished in memory of Joseph 
A. Sprague, a Graflex, Inc., ex- 
ecutive who died several years 
ago. 

They were William C. Ecker- 
berg.of the New York Times ar 
Frank Scherschel of Life maga- 
zine. The award consists of a 
citation and a gold ring. 

Mr. Cooper was awarded his 
for “unusual services rendered, 
or achievement beneficial to, 
press photography by an individ- 
ual who is not a press photogra- 
pher.” 

Messrs. Eckenberg and Scher- 
schel got theirs for helping press 
photography by their “conduct, 
initiative, leadership, skill and de- 
votion to duty.” 

On a lesser scale, three associ- 
ate members of the NPPA were 
honored, too. Receiving scrolls 
“for five years of valued assis- 
tance to its membership” were 
Bates Raney, public relations 
consultant; Don Mohler, General 





Evening Post, secretary. 


Electric technician, and J. Winton 
Lemen, manager, professional 
film sales department, Eastman 
Kodak. 

These gentlemen, it was pointed 
out, have given much of their own 
time and effort on behalf of the 
association. 5; 

The Headliners Club, which 
was host to the NPPA, also made 
its awards. (These were an- 
nounced in E&P, April 1, page 
26.) 


This year, as usual, officials of 
the NPPA stated, there was much 
to be done in little time (one 
meeting was held at 2 a. m.) 
Besides regional reports and reso- 
lutions and committee discussions 
and other business matters, the 
delegates held an election of new 
officers, heard about the winners 
of the NPPA photo contest 
(E&P, June 3, page 40), listened 
to the treasurer’s report, and met 
the winner of the beauty contest, 
Sue Carol Walker of Atlanta, who 
was chosen Miss National Press 
Photographer of 1950. 

The 1950-52 slate is Kenneth 
P. McLaughlin of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, president, Ollie 
Atkins of the Saturday Evening 
Post, secretary, and Andy Willo- 
ner, MGM News of the Day, 
treasurer. 


Re the New President 

Mr. McLaughlin, 38, is a tall, 
goodiooking Irishman who 
worked with International News 
Photos and the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin before joining the 
Chronicle in 1936. He is mar- 
tied, has three daughters, served 
in China with the OWI during 
the war; and studied for two 
years at the University of San 
Franscisco. 

Sam Mellor of the New York 
Post, retiring treasurer, said the 
NPPA faces “serious fiscal prob- 
lems.” 
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‘Rose Lady’ 
Wins Point in 
Privacy Case 


A MOTION by the Hearst Corp. 
and King Features Syndicate to 
dismiss the complaint in a New 
York Supreme Court case charg- 
ing invasion of privacy was de- 
nied this week by the Appellate 
Division in a 3-2 decision. The 
two dissenters wrote a 13-page 
opinion. 

The suit for $120,000 brought 
by Mildred Fitzpatrick Sutton 
charged violation of Section 51 
of the Civil Rights Law, which 
forbids the use of the name, por- 
trait or picture of a person with- 
out his consent for advertising 
purposes or for purposes of trade. 

Romantic Innuendo 


She charged that a pictorial 
article in the Sunday Mirror 
magazine did her injustice. The 
article had to do with the bequest 
of a soldier, later killed in the 
war, that one rose be delivered 
to her each week. It carried a 
pictorial representation of the 
plaintiff cupping a rose in her 
hand. 

Mrs. Sutton claimed she had 
known the soldier only slightly 
and the article carried unwarran- 
ted romantic innuendo. 

Justices Edward S. Dore, Ed- 
ward J. Glennon and Albert Cohn 
voted to sustain a lower court de- 
nial of the defendants’ motion to 
dismiss the complaint for in- 
sufficiency. 

“It is for the triers of the facts 
to determine whether the article 
and its surrounding illustrations 
were limited to reporting fairly 
past or current events, whether it 
is educational or informative, or 
whether the primary purpose, as 
the complaint alleges, was to amuse 
and astonish the reading public, 
not for the legitimate purpose of 
disseminating news, but for ‘pur- 
poses of trade’; viz., the publish- 
er’s profits through increased 
circulation induced by such ex- 
ploitation of plaintiff without her 
consent and against her will,” said 
the majority. 

View 

The dissenting opinion by Jus- 
tices David W. Peck and Bernard 
L. Shientag said in part: “The 
privilege and latitude of the press 
in disseminating news cannot be 
made to depend upon or legality 
be tested by classifying news as 
informative, educational, amusing 
or entertaining, with the educa- 
tional and informative given im- 
munity and the amusing or enter- 
taining classed as ‘trade.’ No such 
well defined line can be drawn, 
and, in application, no such di- 
vision is practical or desirable. A 
newspaper is a posite of the 
educational, informative, amusing 
and entertaining, some of which 
would defy classification and 
much of which is combinative.” 

Hearst Attorney Charles Henry 
said he planned to appeal. 





Whitcomb Honored 
At Chicago Dinner 

Cuicaco—W. F. Whitcomb, a 
Chicago newspaperman for 50 
years, who has retired as a copy 
editor in the cae Sun-Times 
Sunday mt, was the guest 
of canes at a dinner here June 10. 

Mr. Whitcomb started at the-City 
News Bureau in 1900 when he was 
22. He worked for the old Inter- 
Ocean, the old Record-Herald and 
the old Journal, joining the Chi- 
cago Times in 1929 and continu- 
ing with the Sun-Times after the 
merger. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Press Veterans Association. 

a 


Swimming Lessons 
HARTFORD — Swimming lessons 
for beginners and intermediate 
swimmers eight years old or more 
will start at 15 pools in the 
Greater Hartford area June 26, 
in the fifth annual Hartford Times- 
Red Cross “Learn to Swim” plan. 


Peoria Team 
Wins Tax Hike 
For Airport 


Peoria, Itt.—The Peoria Jour- 
nal and Star, editorially separate 
dailies of Peoria Newspapers, 
Inc., waged a successful campaign 


for an election measure, which 
meant a hike in taxes. 
Tax-conscious residents of 


Greater Peoria by a 3-2 vote 
approved a proposal to establish 
an Airport Authority method of 
operation for a multi-million 
dollar Peoria Municipal airport, 
thereby voting to hike their own 
taxes. » 

A few weeks before the vote, 
even the strongest sponsors of the 
Airport Authority wouldn’t have 
risked a nickel on the outcome. 
Peorians in April had defeated 
a pair of proposals calling for 
tax boosts. 

Then the press campaign be- 


one of its major moves involv- 
ing the services of columnist from 
the state capitol to work exclu- 

sively on Authority stories. P 
By the day of the election 
there was a marked change in 
attitude by the average voter, as 
blished 


days before the referendum. The 
measure also won the endorse- 
ment of more than 50 labor, 
business, and civic groups, which 
paid for a series of ads. 


8 Pages for Church 
The Jasper (Ala.) Mountain 
Eagle published an 8-page special 
section dedicated to the opening of 
the new Baptist church in Jasper. 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


New York—406 Pearl St. 
Philadelphia—1317 Race St. 
Baltimore—131 Colvin St. 
Rochester—980 Hudson Ave. 
Garwood, N. J.—648 South Ave. 
Newark, N. J.—Brown St. & Lister Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass.—23 Harvard St. 
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PROMOTION 


Sports Jamboree Payoff 
Is In Good Will 


By T. S. Irvin 


In PasaDENA they do things in 
a big way. Witness the Tourna- 
ment of Roses, the Rose Bowl 
football game, and the Star-News 
annual “Sports Jamboree.” 

‘Newspapers in other cities spon- 
sor programs of athletics for high 
school boys and girls. And usually 
they stage an annual banquet or 
entertainment at which outstand- 
ing teams and athletes are hon- 
ored. 
In Pasadena, the Star-News 
“Sports Jamboree” honors high 
school teams and athletes by the 
dozen, and does it with a parade 
of sports, stage, screen, radio and 
television stars that takes some 
four hours to pass any given spec- 
tator. 

Fifth Annual 

This year’s jamboree, put on 
several weeks ago, was the fifth 
annual staging of the event. It 
drew a capacity crowd of 3,000 
high school students to the Civic 
Auditorium. In the past five years 
moze than 15,000 students have 
been guests of the Star-News at 
these jamborees. 

This year, jamboree plaques for 
outstanding achievement were 
given to 18 teams—football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, track and field, 
tennis, boxing, golf, aquatics, 
gymnastics, and yachting. Five 
plaques rewarded athletes in 
schools having no competitive pro- 
grams. Thirteen plaques went to 
the “girl of the year” in as many 
schools. Eighteen plaques went to 
“most representative” boy ath- 
letes. And four more plaques 
went to reward achievement in 
sports in general. 

The “Sports Jamboree” is given 
full coverage in the Star-News—a 
front-page story that carries over 
for several columns, and two full 
pages of pictures—so that the is- 
sue carrying it becomes a valu- 
able promotion. 

The program is dedicated by the 
Star-News “to building better 
bodies, better brains, better living 
in a better place.” It is, says Pro- 
motion Manager Lee Smith, “one 
of our ‘bigger promotions that 
really pays off in good will.” 


Omaha Scholarships 

Less spectacular than the Pasa- 
dena promotion but no less valu- 
able as a good will producer is 
the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald’s 
program of awarding scholarships 
to the outstanding boy and girl 
graduates of the city’s high 
schools. This is the 28th year the 
World-Herald has awarded these 
scholarships. Hollis Limprecht, 
the paper’s youth activities direc- 
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tor, makes the awards at the com- 
mencement' exercises at seven 
schools. 

“We feel this is one of the finest 
and most rewarding promotions 
we have,” writes Kermit Hansen, 
assistant business manager. “We 
can think of no better investment 
for the $2,400 a year that it 
costs.” 

The World-Herald also has a 
carrier scholarship plan, good for 
$150 cash each year to the pa- 
per’s tweive best carriers. This is 
the ninth year this promotion has 
been carried out. 


Plush Path of Beauty 

One of the important things a 
successful promotion must do is 
create a mood or an here. 
Andy Talbot, Jr., of the Chicago 
Herald-American has done this 
most successfully in his promotion 
of the paper’s fifth annual “Path 
of Beauty” section, to be pub- 
lished August 27. Now in the 
mails, first class to a selected list, 
is a beautiful little book titled 
“The Path of Beauty for Mother 
and Daughter.” It contains, in ad- 
dition to three simple pages of 
promotional copy for the section, 
a miniature reprint of last year’s 
section. But it creates, far be- 
yond what you .might expect of 
a mere reprint, a mood and an at- 
mosphere of feminine beauty. 
Talbot has done this in his selec- 
tion of type, in his design, in his 
binding, in the color of the ink 
he uses. Only one thing seems 
lacking. Maybe next year Andy 
will have the book perfumed. 


Pop’s Own Day 

THE LETTERS that flow from 
Benn Kay, advertising director of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, continue 
to be tops in promoting special 
advertising opportunities. His 
Father’s Day letter, in this humble 
opinion, was a pip. Makes a good 
tie-in between national Father's 
Day promotion and the Sentinel’s 
own “My Pop’s Tops” contest. 
This is a letter contest for kids in 
which the prizes—50 of them— 
are gifts for dad. Last year 1,528 
kids were in the contest. Good 
letter, and a good promotion too. 


In the Bag 

SIXTH ANNUAL “Consumer Anal- 
ysis” of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
market is in the mails, published 
by the World-Herald. This is an 
excellently done 112-page book. 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune en- 
tertained high school journalists 


dinner recently, second year this 
has been done. 

You get “The San Francisco 
View” in a delightfully-done little 
folder put out by the News in 
which the point is scored that the 
News. carries more general ac- 
counts than other San Francisco 


papers. Clever art gives this pro- a 


motion a flavor all its own. 

“Maybe you're allergic to flow- 
ers” is the intriguing caption the 
Los Angeles Examiner puts on a 
self-mailer, and the caption is 
made the more intriguing by a 
photo of a pretty gal distorting 
her face to make herself funnily 
ugly. The flowers, of course, are 
three excellent result letters, from 
a shoe advertiser, an appliance 
advertiser, and a real estate ad- 
vertiser. 


Bright bons 


Hopalong Kid Pics 

A NEw news service for vaca- 
tioning readers has been provided 
by the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
Prior to going away, readers may 
pick up penny postcards with 
printed forms on the back to 
mail to the newspaper after reach- 
ing their destinations. The per- 
sonal information is published on 
the newspaper’s travel pages, 
which appear each Wednesday. 





Vacation News 

CAPITALIZING on the popularity 
of Hopalong Cassidy, the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Bulletin gives $5 
prizes to boys and girls whose 
pictures in cowboy outfits are pub- 
lished in the paper. Three pictures 
are published each Sunday and the 
stunt helps to promote the Hop- 
along Cassidy feature in the Bul- 
letin’s Fun Book. 


High School Grads 

Tue Phoenixville (Pa.) Repub- 
lican attracted wide local interest 
recently by publishing one-column 
pictures of all members of the 
1950 graduating class of the 
Phoenixville High School. The 
feature covered two and one-half 
pages. 





Henes Heads Phoenix 


Promotion Dept. 

PHoENIx, Ariz—The appoint- 
ment of David E. Henes as pro- 
motion manager of the Arizona 
Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette 
has been an- 
nounced by Ray 
J. Dyer, pub- 
lisher. 


For the past 
three and a half 
years Mr. Henes 
has been asso- 
ciated with the 
Phoenix Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce, handling 
that organization’s national adver- 
tising and publicity and tourist pro- 
motion efforts. Before that time 
he was on the news staff of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

For two years during his army 
career he edited the camp paper. 
Before that time he was on the 
staffs of the Tucson Daily Citizen 
and the Arizona Daily Star. 

s 


No Tratfic Deaths 
In Three Years 

NauGatuck, Conn. — “Nauga- 
tuck has the most active traffic 
safety program in Connecticut,” 
said William M. Greene, director 
of the State Highway Safety Com- 
mission at a dinner June 10, cli- 
maxing the safety campaign of the 
Naugatuck Daily News and Elks 
Lodge. 

Mr. Greene pointed out that the 
campaign, opened May 22, is the 
first in Connecticut in which a 
newspaper and fraternal lodge 
were co-sponsors. The town, with 
a population of over 17,000, has 
not had a traffic fatality since 
June 7, 1947. 

School children assembled some 
24,000 pamphlets into “kits” for 
family readership; driving tests 
and lessons were given, and side- 
walks were marked with safety 
slogans. 

At the dinner, prizes for safety 
leadership were awarded to two 
veteran drivers, two elderly pedes- 
trians, two students, and campaign 
instructors, including Rudolph M. 
Hennick, News publisher. 








Balance Sheets Often 
Reflect Mat Performance 


The inviting clarity of a well printed. page 
means a receptive audience for the advertiser. 
. »» More than this, it means that the advertis- 
ing message is delivered with maximum effect. 
. » » Income and profit follow a path marked 
out by the uniformly fine casting qualities of 
Certified Mats. 


For dependable stereotyping, 


rely on Certified Mats 





who write for its school page at a CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, New York 20, N. ¥. 
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T EARLY DUSK on the front steps... 

or in the school yard... in the 

friendly chatter of young America... 

here’s where democracy starts. And with 

a quote from that unquestioned author- 
ity on all things, Dad! 

What a real job this gives the father of a 
growing boy. To see that his words, as they 
come from his son’s lips, spell out democ- 
racy’s truths. That they nip off the intoler- 
ances, the hatreds and the prejudices of 
modern life. That they encourage good will 


My Dad says: 
“We're All Americans !” 


and the democratic decency expressed in the 
words: “We're all Americans!” 

And what an even bigger job for Dad! To see 
that his words are daily supported by fitting 
action. That he conducts himself as a good 
citizen, a good neighbor, a good father who 
fully lives up to the personal responsibility 
which every freedom big or small demands. 

The freedom to enjoy the luxury of drink 
is a small freedom. Yet, to abuse it, to forget 
wise moderation in foolish over-indulgence 
is to fail to understand the meaning of all 
and every freedom. 


That’s why we of The House of Seagram, 
this Father’s Day, add to our many public 
statements on moderation an earnest salute 
to every American Dad. 

For we know that, be it the practice of 
moderation, the practice of forbearance, or 
honor, or justice, he appreciates his respon- 
sibilities. He does his job. And does it well. 

He understands and he makes his family 
understand that to enjoy freedom, any free- 
dom, you must deserve it. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


Fine Whiskies Since 4857 
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DIGEST OF REPORTS AT CIRCULATORS’ CONVENTION 








Continued from page 10 

After outlining various methods, 
such as public sales promotion 
through billboards, contests, solici- 
tors, club offers, special offers, 
premiums, insurance, carrier pro- 
motion, sampling, honor boxes and 
motor routes, Mr. Cameron con- 
cluded: 

“It is my sincere belief that no 
method of increasing circulation 
can be effective without the addi- 
tion of the following: A product 
tuned to the desires and needs of 
your community; a good distribu- 
tion system with excellent service 
rendered the subscriber or person 
who buys on the street; a well- 
trained organization of men and 
boys; and finally excellent records 
and methods of control.” 

Discusses Premiums 

Similarly, Walter Aronoff, De- 
troit (Mich.) Times, discussed the 
value of insurance, premiums and 
puzzle contests in selling new cir- 
culation. “It has been my obser- 
vation and experience that all three 
can, and do, work advantageously 
on some papers,” he said, “but I 
cannot see each of them with the 
same approving eye.” 

A good insurance policy, in 
newspaper fields where home de- 
livery is of primary importance, 
serves to get and to hold circula- 
tion and to create good will, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Aronoff said that public 
premium offers can be cumier- 
some and that the cost per order 
for public premiums is usually 
much higher than the scale paid 
for carrier prizes. Granting that 
special conditions may prevail in 
certain situations where use of 
public offers of premiums is ad- 
visable, he favored prizes for car- 
riers, stating the latter get results 
at low cost. 

“Public puzzle contests are 
grand things, but there is such a 
thing as over-doing them, lest they 
lose their novelty and create the 
impression that a newspaper is a 
puzzle publication rather than 
truly a newspaper. Therefore, it 
seems that a puzzle contest should 
be used only occasionally.” 


Rauck Tells Growth 
Carrier Papers 

CARRIER publications are stead- 
ily increasing, jumping from 32 
to 79 in the last five years, accord- 
ing to Walter R. Rauck, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Press. Such papers 
have gone from simple little two- 
Page mimeographed sheets to four, 
or more printed with 
pictures and colored ink headlines, 
he added. 

Mr. Rauck believes that such 
publications are worth the effort 
and cost to produce, especially on 
newspapers with large carrier or- 
ganizations, enabling the circula- 
tion manager to get a “first hand” 
Message across to the carriers and 
their parents. 
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As to content, he said carrier 


papers fall into three distinct 
classifications: (1) PR any | busi- 


ness from start to finish; (2) de- 
voted to how much ome there is in 
the newspaper business for carrier 
boys, stressing softball games, 
bowling, parties, etc.; (3) a happy 
medium with about one half busi- 
ness and the other half entertain- 
ment. 

“We try to include the Pitts- 
burgh Press carrier newspaper in 
this latter category,” he said. “It 
is not easy to edit a carrier paper 
that produces results. It is hard 
to get interesting stories and good 
pictures of carrier boys. It is hard 
to make each issue live and inter- 
esting as you cannot have a set 
formula or the publication will 
grow stale. 

“Above all else, keep it down 
to earth—human and readable. 
We run magic tricks, jokes, puz- 
zles, cartoons, editorials, pictures 
taken at carrier picnics, ball- 
games, etc. We also repeat the 
prize offers that were previously 
sent out in circulars.” 


Hatton Reports 
Trading Zones 

E. R. Hatton, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, chairman of the 
ICMA’s ABC committee, reported 
on ABC efforts to coordinate Bu- 
reau of Census “urbanized areas” 
and “metropolitan areas” in de- 
termining City and Retail Trading 
Zones. 

Mr. Hatton and Lisle Baker, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Times, are serving as a com- 
mittee, working with the manage- 
ment, to study the possible extent 
to which the 1950 census delinea- 
tions and statistical information 
may be correlated with ABC re- 
ports. 

Mr. Hatton stated: 

“The committee, after further 
study, at a later meeting of the 
board, will submit a more com- 
plete and comprehensive report 
with recommendations. 

“Your chairman suggests that 
ICMA members, particularly those 
from metropolitan cities for which 
urbanized areas and metropolitan 
areas will be delineated, if they 
have not already done so, to se- 
cure from their local census of- 
fices maps of the areas, and ad- 
vise the committee the extent to 
which they may recommend the 
adoption of the new ‘urbanized 
area,’ and ‘metropolitan area’ for 
use in ABC reports.” 


Urges Wider Interest 
In ABC Operations 

Memsers of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations were urged to ma 
an “active and direct interest” 
the Bureau’s affairs by James N. 
Shryock, ABC managing director, 
in addressing the ICMA conven- 
tion. 

He stressed that ABC provides 
a standardized and generally ac- 





cepted yardstick for measuring 
paid circulation and also provides 
a “sound and equitable basis” for 
the selling and purchasing of ad- 
vertising space in ABC publica- 
tions. 

Newspaper members of the Bu- 
reau were urged by Mr. Shryock 
to think in terms of the Bureau as 
a whole, rather than as a division 
of ABC. He pointed out that the 
board includes 12 publisher direc- 
tors, 12 advertiser directors and 
three advertising agency directors. 
“This means of course that the 
buyers of advertising have a ma- 
jority representation on the board,” 
he said. “This relationship has 
existed ever since the Bureau was 
organized. 

“Despite this, O. C. Harn told 
me some years ago that in his ex- 
perience both as president of the 
Bureau for seven years and man- 
aging director for 12 years, there 
was never an occasion when all 
the buyers voted one way and the 
publishers voted another way. This 
has likewise been true during the 
last 11 years. 

“This is clear and conclusive 
evidence that the Bureau rests on 
the foundation of a common in- 
terest and that that common inter- 
est takes precedence over any 
other consideration. This means 
that in the last analysis the policies 
of the Bureau have been deter- 
mined by a group of men of in- 
tegrity, voting for what they be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of 
the Bureau as a whole.” 


McCormick Stresses 
Cordial Relations 


Cor. Robert R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune editor and pub- 
lisher, emphasized his cordial re- 
lationship with Canadians over 
the past 40 years, particularly in 
connection with the Tribune’s 
newsprint mills in Canada. 

“No other boundary in the 
world means so little, and yet 
there are great constitutional dif- 
ferences,” he told an ICMA 
luncheon audience. “We have a 
military, naval and air force agree- 
ment for mutual defense. Two ad- 
joining.towns on the border have 
the same fire department. When 
our wood pile at Thorold was 
burning, a fire boat from Buffalo 
put it out.” 

Touching upon Tribune-Cana- 
dian relations regarding operation 
of Tribune paper mills, Col. Mc- 
Cormick stated: 

“When, by agreement between 
the government of the United 
States and the government of Can- 
ada, the power of our paper mill 
was reduced to make us conform 
to the governments’ political opin- 
ions, first the protest of Roy How- 
ard prevented the complete cur- 
tailment of the power and then 
the protest of the Canadian press 
compelled its return.” 

He devoted most of his talk to 
observations on his world travels. 


He concluded by stating: “We 
should read our history for its in- 
trinsic interest, to learn what to 
imitate, and what to avoid, not to 
continue animosities, which should 
have been buried with their gene- 
rations.” 

Colonel. McCormick was intro- 
duced by Ralph Cowan, Toronto 
Star, 2s a “great Canadian in- 
dustrialist.” He pointed out that 
the Chicago publisher, in his Ca- 
nadian industries, regularly em- 
ployed 3,900 men and at times 
of peak employment as many as 
14,000 at Thorold and Baie Co- 
meau. For several months in each 
year he resided in Canada at Baie 
Comeau. 


Rain Boosts Crowd 
At Music Festival 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The weath- 
erman cooperated with the year’s 
biggest promotion event of the 
Gannett Newspapers here. It 
rained. 

Thanks to a downpour during 
the first of two concerts in the 
Rochester All-High Music Festi- 
val, nearly 50,000 persons were 
reached at the outdoor affair. 

Half-way through the opening 
concert, 15,000 spectators were 
routed by heavy rains. At a repeat 
performance, an estimated 16,000 
were on hand, and a record 18,000 
went out to hear the scheduled 
second concert. 

Principal sponsors of the annual 
festival are the Democrat and 
Chronicle and the Times-Union. 
Ira C. Sapozink of the two pa- 
per’s promotion staff served as ad- 
ministrative manager. 

Paul Miller, vicepresident of 
Gannett Newspapers, Inc., served 
on the executive board with Mr. 
Sapozink, the mayor of Rochester 
and education leaders. Frank Gan- 
nett, publisher, and Mrs. Gannett 
were members of the Mayor’s 
Civic Committee backing the fes- 
tival, as were close to. a dozen 
other 

In addition to furnishing much 
of the drive behind the festival, 
the papers supplied slick-paper 
12-page programs to each of the 
50,000 visitors. The program in- 
cluded the names of all 1,400 pu- 
pils from all high schools in Mon- 
roe County taking part in the pro- 
gram. 

In the opening program—the 
one that was repeated—S00 high 
school band musicians joined 
forces. For the second program, 
a mixed chorus of 900 sang. 

s 


E-Z-Do Ad Contest 


Newspapers across the country 
will carry cooperative advertising 
of a new line of trim fabrics put 
out by E-Z-Do and of garment 
bags and closet accessories of 
Princess House, starting Aug. 20, 
it was announced this week by 
Reiss Advertising, agency for the 
manufacturers. 
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Syndicate Notes 
continued from page 54 








Grover, was to be released June 
14. Mirror Enterprises secured 
world syndication rights to the 
story on the basis of a 50/50 split 
of gross with no repeat, no ad- 
vance, no guarantee, according to 
Syndicate Manager Rex Barley. 

By the time the two flyers had 
reached Pearl Harbor enroute 
home, they had offers of $100,000 
for the story from magazines, fea- 
ture syndicates, movies and TV, 
according to wire stories. New 
York syndicate interest in the 
series had been shown. 


Gunther's Book Signed; 
Another Serial Offered 

“ROOSEVELT in Retrospect,” 
John Gunther’s approximately 
80,000-word “inside” on the late 
president, is being condensed to 
30,000 words for PREss FEATURES. 
A 20-part serial version of the 
book critics hailed for its objec- 
tivity has a tentative release date 
of July 9. Fritz Silber, who did 
the condensation of the late Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr.’s “Roose- 
velt and the Russians” for the 
syndicate, is again in charge. 

cod Oo” 


THE UPDEGRAFF Press, Ltp., 
Scarsdale, N. Y., offers to news- 
papers its 110-page “Try Giving 
Yourself Away,” inspirational 
book, by David Dunn. 


News and Notes 

SHIRLEY May FRANCE was to 
leave June 16 under sponsorship 
of NEA Service for her second 
bout with the English Channel. 
A 12-part “Improve Your Swim- 
ming with Shirley May France” 
is offered during the training. 

“Caesar,” by William Timym, 
the CHicaGo TRIBUNE-NEW YORK 
News SYNDICATE daily pantomime 
starring a pooch, started June 12 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

a 


Columnist Raises 
$24,000 for Music 

PHILADELPHIA — Robin Hood 
Dell, a non-profit organization 
which gives orchestra concerts in 
Fairmount Park during the sum- 
mer months, raised $24,000 as 
the result of a story by Bulletin 
Columnist Earl Selby. 

Frederic R. Mann, a_business- 
man who is president of the 
Delll, commented: 

“The amazing thing is that of 
the $24,000 in contributions since 
your column and the Bulletin edi- 
torial $10,000 was from people 
= had never helped Dell be- 
ore.” 


a 

New Fia. Editor 

CoraL GABLES, Fla.—James B. 
Moore, managing editor of the 
Miami Beach Florida Sun, has 
been named editor of the Coral 
Gables Riviera-Times. Bert Kline 
of the Homestead (Pa.) Messen- 
ger, succeeds him in Miami Beach. 


Newspaper Role 
In Solving Food 
Problems Cited 


Four top men in scientific re- 
search and industry praised the 
American press for its help in 
solving the world’s critical food 
problems in a recent interview 
with NEA Service Food and Mar- 
kets Editor Gaynor Maddox 
NEA sent the story to newspapers 
as an aid in tooting their own 
horns. 

“There are many counts on 
which the press deserves the 
thanks of scientists,” Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, chairman of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, told 
Mr. Maddox. “But particularly, 
I think, because science writers 
and food columnists have been 
so great a force in breaking down 
traditional food prejudices.” 

Strongest Ally 

Fairfield Osborn, president of 
the Conservation Foundation and 
author of “Our Plundered Planet” 
observed: “. . . I know that any 
national improvement in health 
or nutrition or diet, or more im- 
portant, any improvement in the 
basis of our renewable resources, 
cannot be brought about unless 
the American people as a whole 
want it. It cannot be done by 
government. Hence, the strongest 
ally any movement in the United 
States could have is the free 
press.” 

The comment of Dr. Charles 
Glenn King, scientific director of 
the Nutrition Foundation: “Every 
American is a free citizen. He 
can choose to eat what he likes, 
whether it is good for him or not. 
Unless he is given diet education 
and a pattern of practical cating 
through our newspaper food col- 
umns, he, as a free citizen with 
a bewildering assortment of foods 
to choose from, can go crazy.” 

The role of the disinterested 
press in public health education 
is more important than that of 
advertising, L. A. van Bomel, 
president of the National Dairy 
Products Corp., told the NEA edi- 
tor. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Too Many J-Schools, 


Administrators Say 


By Dwight Bentel 


THERE ARE too many journal- 
ism schools turning out too many 
graduates. 

That’s the judgment of a lot of 
J-school administrators who don’t 
like the looks of a lowering ceil- 
ing over the employment field. 

With 6,000 June grads hitting 
the market, state and veterans 
empioyment services listing jour- 
nalism as one of the overcrowded 
fields, and individual institutions 
im some areas reporting placement 
difficulties, there’s a considerable 
feeling that the J-schools are, or 
soon will be over-producing. 

There is no need for additional 
schools to enter journalism train- 
ing, most of the 50-plus deans 
and directors replied to an E&P 
questionnaire. 

Those now operating are pre- 
paring to “glut the market,” some 
believe. 

Blame for the over-supply can 
be laid to the marginal and sub- 
standard schools, charge many. 
There is no surplus of “good” 
graduates. 


More Selectivity Desired 

Out of the combined replies 
to the survey a pattern emerges 
that looks like this: 

1. More careful selection of 
students is desirable. 

Says A. Gayle Waldrop of the 
University of Colorado: “I think 
we are training toc many, that 
we have not done the selective 
work as carefully and conscien- 
tiously as we should, that we 
should discourage more. beginners 
than we have. I think there is no 
room for more schools offering 
occupational journalism  instruc- 
tion.” 

2. There should be more rigid 
elimination of the urfit. 

“There will be no over-supply 
if the schools permit only the 
good students to complete the 
work,” says Roy L. French of the 
University of Southern California. 
“Keep the Faith. Drop the unfit.” 


More Specialization 

3. More specialized training will 
help relieve the pressure. 

“The same number will be 
trained (here at least),” says 
Ralph R. Lashbrook of Kansas 
State College, “but they will be 
specialized and therefore more 
easily placed in specialized jobs. 
This will help reduce the over- 
supply for newspaper jobs.” 

Reports Elbridge Colby of 
George Washington University, 
“There is a wide open field here 
for journalistically trained. men in 
the public relations and trade 
journal (or house organ) fields.” 
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Cc. E. Bounds of Alabama 
writes, “Our supply is aiveady a 
problem in the news and editorial 
fields. Advertising is still wide 
open and I believe will continue 
to offer a ready market for grad- 
uates. I do not like to offer vo- 
cational courses in backshop train- 
ing, but I believe such courses 
would greatly aid students, par- 
ticularly in the weekly field.” 

Paul T. Scott of the University 
of Idaho says, “I see hope in the 
increasing importance of the busi- 
ness, advertising, and agricultural 
sequences which the larger schools 
are introducing. Our radio stu- 
dents have been very lucky in 
securing jobs. 

4. New programs should be in- 
troduced or new schools enter 
journalism training in response to 
industry needs rather than student 
demand. 

Keen Rafferty of the University 
of New Mexico says, “Nationally 
I believe we have too many 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, many of them inadequate 
and set up because of student de- 





Newspaper Week 
Stresses Services 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Emphasis of 
1950 National Newspaper Week 
will be on services performed by 
the newspaper for its readers and 
its community, according to plans 
being prepared by Stanford Smith, 
secretary-manager of the Georgia 
Press Association, national chair- 
man of the 1950 Week. 

October 1-8 again will be the 
dates with Saturday, October 7, 
designated as National Newspa- 
perboy Day and set aside for spe- 
cial recognition to the carriers. 
Slogan of the 1950 observance 
will be “American Newspapers— 
Truth to a Free People.” 





My name is Jeremiah, but I am 
no prophet. What the situation 
in the future will be no one can 
say. But one poorly-trained stu- 
dent is too many. It is my belief 
that we have too-many poorly- 
trained journalism graduates.” 

The “inadequate” schools should 
be eliminated, a number urged, 
indicating toleration of the “weak 
sisters” is diminishing in direct 
ratio to the diminution of place- 
ment opportunities. 

Accreditation Angle 

Tone of voice did not necessar- 
ily correspond to placement ex- 
perience, however. James L. C. 
Ford of Montana, who reported 
excellent placement experience, 





mand rather than b of 
newspaper demand. Creation of 
new departments should be cau- 
tious henceforth. We need to im- 
prove and solidify those we 
already have.” 

Armistead S. Price of Lincoln 
University declares, “In general it 
seems that the number of news- 
paper etc. jobs is certainly not 
on the increase, and there would 
be no point in turning out more 
than the present number of grad- 
uates.” 


Too Many ‘Poor’ Graduates 

5. The sub-standard programs 
should be eliminated. 

There are not too many “good” 
graduates but only too many 
“poor” ones, respondents insisted 
repeatedly. “There always are 
jobs for good ones,” replied many 
of the administrators, pointing out 
that much of the blame for over- 
production is chargeable to the 
marginal or sub-standard schools. 

As Burton W. Marvin of the 
University of Kansas puts it, “I 
don’t think we are giving too 
many really ‘quality’ training. I 
think too many schools have come 
into the picture in a half-baked 
way.” 

“I have no fear of turning out 
too many persons of the superior 
calibre which we attempt to grad- 
uate,” says P. I. Reed of West 
Virginia University. 

Says J. L. Sullivan of Mar- 
quette, “It is my opinion that any 
competent student who has been 
well-trained can find a position. 





pokenly blames the “non-ac- 
credited” schools for the problem. 

“Too many journalism courses 
are being given by non-accredited 
schools, thus overloading the mar- 
ket with improperly trained or 
untrained supposed journalism 
graduates,” he says. 

“If the publishers and radio sta- 
tions hired graduates from accred- 
ited schools only and demanded 
such training, they’d put a stop 
to the harmful situation. 

“Why was the accrediting pro- 
gram supported by the publishers 
if they aren’t going to abide by 
its results? It’s time to eliminate 
non-accredited departments.” 

Milder proposals from several 
respondents suggested merely that 
employers be impressed with the 
importance of distinguishing be- 
tween graduates of “good” and 
“poor” schools. Says Frank L. 
Mott of University of Missouri: 

“There is an over-supply of in- 
adequately-trained graduates (any 
supply of them would be an over- 
supply). Many employers do not 
distinguish between the schools 
which do not even pretend to 
offer what is known as ‘terminal 
education’ in journalism and 
those which are trying to give 
adequate training to men and 
women entering the journalism 
field; and of course many do not 
distinguish between the better and 
poorer schools which do offer 
‘terminal education’ programs.” 

A. L. Higginbotham of the 
University of Nevada would 
handle the “elimination” on a 
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purely competitive basis. He says: 
“In my opinion there is no 
doubt that the great number of 
schools offering training in jour- 
nalism will glut the market. There 
is nothing the established schools 
can do about it except to give such 
high-quality training that their 
graduates will be preferred to 
those of poorer schools. 
“Publishers are pretty smart in 
finding out poor and good schools 
and will turn to the good ones 
regardless of promotion.” 


Photo Instruction 

A PIONEER in teaching photog- 
raphy, the University of Okla- 
homa school of journalism at 
Norman is using photography 
laboratories valued at $7,500, 
where each senior in the general 
editorial curriculum is required to 
take at least one course. 

An additional room joining the 
present facilities will soon be 
fitted with permanent studio equip- 
ment and furniture under the di- 
rection of Dr. William J. Bell, 
assistant professor of journalism. 
Dr. Bell, new to the school in 
1949 with 12 years’ experience in 
the field, offers three courses in 
press photography. 

In the laboratory are 10 cam- 
eras and 10 enlargers in private 
booths available for four-hour 
labs five times weekly. Other 
equipment includes a new strobe 
repeating flash, two water-jacket 
film tanks, two timers, three load- 
ing dark rooms, two 10-foot sinks, 
two washers, a ferrotype dryer 
and a mounting press. There is 
available one contact printer, 
flood lights, spot lights, reflectors 
and tripods. 


a 

Wins Ad Contest 

Stockton, Calif—aAll partici- 
pants were dined and Bert Edises, 
a senior, received a $50 check at 
conclusion here of the second 
annual Stockton Record-College 
of Pacific Advertising Contest. 
Lloyd Drury, advertising manager, 
Record, made the presentation. 
Competitors were required to sub- 
mit a complete newspaper adver- 
tising campaign and perform other 
agency functions in handling a 
single imaginary product. 
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ANPA MECHANICAL CONFERENCE 





continued from page 7 
told Burt Mader of the Christian 
Science Monitor, “we don’t use 
anything but our bifocals.” 

Coincident with the conference, 
the Buffalo Courier-Express began 
to use color, first in a daily edi- 
torial fashion feature on the 
woman’s page, then in a local ad. 

A long evening session was de- 
voted to technical discussion of 
problems of photo-engravers, 
mainly in color assignments. One 
engraver reported some success in 
tests with magnesium for color 
plates; but copper is still preferred 
because of its re-etching quality. 
Zinc is a secondary metal. 

Better Ads in Comics 

The ANPA-AAAA Joint Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Printing dis- 
closed that its next project, No. 4 
in a series, deals with overcoming 
the deficiencies in comic section 
advertising. An effort will be 
made to simplify art work and 
achieve standardization in ink 
colors. 


tad 





The p clinic 
considerable time to a debate on 
the causes of first impression off- 
set, opinions ranging from static 
to irregular web tension. One 
pressman suggested the trouble 
lies in the fact that papers are 


and provide security for the em- 
ployes as a going business. 
More Useful Accounting 
Under a program of profit plan- 
ning and budgetary control, the 
work of the accounting depart- 
ment is not increased, Mr. Rogers 
said, but the emphasis is changed 
so that management gets informa- 
tion that is not only i 
from a historical standpoint but 
in its most useful form. Each 
department would receive monthly 
reports showing what the expense 
should be and what it actually 


was. 

“Most of the present reports in 
newspaper operation,” Mr. Rog- 
ers complained, “compare the 
current month with the last month 
or the same month a year ago. 
The disadvantage of such a com- 
parison is that one never knows 
whether the costs shown for the 
previous period reflect a time of 
extreme efficiency or inefficiency. 
It is difficult, therefore, to deter- 
mine just how good a job the de- 
partment is doing at any time be- 
cause there is no yardstick in the 
form of a budget or plan with 
which to measure a good job.” 


Dispatch and Friendship 





not being printed, but stained. 

James McGowan, New York 
Herald Tribune production man- 
ager, who conducted the session, 
concluded that the offset problem 
would be argued again next year, 
and even 50 years from now, just 
as it was 50 years ago. 


Profit-Planning System 
Allows Test of ‘Good Job’ 

ApopTion of the profit-plan- 
ning system by the newspaper 
business was advocated by Harold 
G. Rogers of McKinsey & Co., 
management consultants. The 
procedure, he said, consists simply 
of projecting the four basic fac- 
tors—volume, price, mixture of 
products and costs—in the most 
intelligent way possible and arriv- 
ing at an estimated final profit for 
the future period under considera- 
tion. 

If the final profit derived is un- 


satisfactory, it is up to manage-| 


ment to revise the plan in such a 
way that it provides a satisfactory 
return, the speaker said. 

“Such a revision,” he went on, 
“may mean that management will 
urge the advertising manager to 
put more selling effort behind one 
type of advertising at the expense] 
of another; a department head 
may be called in to change his 
operating plans or some luxury 
like an additional feature in the 
news section may be eliminated 
in order to reduce costs.” 

The end objective of the Mc- 
Kinsey type of report, he ex- 
plained, is to plan ahead for a 
profit that will give the owners a 





fair return oh their investment! 


CR Efficiency 

Two speakers from the busi- 
ness and editorial sides of news- 
paper operation emphasized that 
costs can get out of hand by lack 
of coordination between the com- 
posing room and the advertising 
and editorial departments. 

D. B. Abert, business manager 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
described that newspaper’s adver- 
tising dispatch department as an 
important factor in holding pro- 
duction costs in line and in help- 
ing to develop effective newspa- 
per advertising. 

“Our plan,” he explained, “is 
designed to spare the advertising 
department as much mechanical 
detail as possible so that the sales- 
men can devote their time to 
selling.” 

Customers, he said, recognize 
the benefits of close cooperation 
in maintaining an even copy flow. 





(Continued on next page) 
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We're trying-to catch 
up with costs 


Increases in the price you pay for 
telephone service are far behind the 
increases in wages and other costs 


The price of telephone service has gone up much less 
than the price of almost everything else you buy. It has 
gone up far less than the cost of providing the service. 
Take wages, which are the biggest item, as an example. 


Rates Up Far Less Than Wages — The increases 
granted so far in rates for telephone service are only 
about half the increases of $728,000,000 in telephone 
wages during the ten-year period through 1949. 


In addition to wages, the costs of materials and almost 
everything else used in furnishing telephone service have 
risen substantially. 


These things mean higher operating costs. They also 
mean higher construction costs and hence increase the 


amount of investment for each new telephone that is 
added. 


The Need for Adequate Rates — These are some of 
the reasons why telephone rate increases are so necessary. 
The Bell Telephone Companies, however, have not asked 
nor do they intend to ask for more than is needed to keep 
on giving you good telephone service — service that im- 
proves and expands and grows in its value to you. 


Only a Penny or so a Call — Rate increases so far, plus 
those now requested, average only a penny or so per call — 
an exceedingly small amount compared to the value, 
security and convenience of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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-They get better and more orderly 
proof service, later and more prac- 
tical deadlines because of the re- 
duction of lost motion, and a low 
rate structure due to efficiency. 
41 Million Lines Handled 

Last year, Mr. Abert reported, 
the Journal dispatchers handled 
41,000,000 lines of advertising 
copy, including more than a mil- 
lion individual want ads. On the 
staff are five clerks working on 
local advertising between 6 a.m. 
and 8 p.m.; three engraving clerks, 
7 am. to 5 p.m., with one clerk 
working until 1:30 a.m. Sunday 
for editorial cuts; three cut and 
mat clerks, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.; and 
a classified clerk who sorts want 
ads, alphabetizes larger classifica- 
tions and assists in the cut room. 

In addition, there are eight full- 
time messengers and eight part- 
time messengers. There is one 
switchboard operator and one man 
who is in charge of general super- 
vision of classified and national 
copy as well as makeup of the 
paper and special sections. Two 
men handle the actual paper lay- 
out. A dispatch office manager is 
in charge of the whole operation. 

“The her,” Mr. Abert 
pointed out, “is in a position to 
warn the advertising department 
and the accounts he contacts 
about approaching bottlenecks. 
Many jams are thus avoided be- 
cause of advance knowledge which 
the sales staff could not possibly 
have. The dispatch office takes 
the necessary steps to clear up 
many production problems that 
ordinarily would take composing 
room time or sales time to 
straighten out.” 


Editors Are Aloof 

E. Z. Dimitman, executive edi- 
tor of the Newark (N. J.) Star 
Ledger, said he deplored the lack 
of personal friendship between the 
responsible editor and the com- 
Posing room foreman on “so 
many newspapers.” He proposed 
that the publisher pick up the tab 
for occasional get-togethers be- 
tween the editor and composing 
room boss. 

In most cases, he said, it is 
the editorial department manage- 
ment which holds aloof, which 
fails to think of the problems of 
the production department and 
which operates “as if it were the 
only department concerned with 
the problem of getting out a 
definite number of editions—on 
time—every day.” 

The editor should be interested 
in efficiencies, if not in economies, 
Mr. Dimitman stressed. But eco- 
nomies that result in the compos- 
ing room, he reminded, will tend 
to relieve the front-office pressure 
on the editor for economies in 
his department. He co- 
operation to achieve an even flow 
of copy and to keep the compos- 
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ing room acquainted with changes 
in type style, makeup, etc. 
Offenses by Printers 

The “most dangerous” offense 
by the composing room side, Mr. 
Dimitman said, is the printer who 
edits copy; next come the printers 
and proofreaders who wear a 
path to the editor’s desk to ques- 
tion in stories; and finally 
there’s the printer who says “It 
can’t be done—we never did it 
that way before.” 

It’s the duty of the composing 
room, Mr. Dimitman asserted, to 
adju ‘ its operations to fit the 
editor’s needs — “whether ‘you 
agree with his — or not.” Many 
composing room people, he ad- 
mitted, could help an re with 
ideas for improving the paper 
typographically. 

“A newspaper does not need 
more than 12 to 15 heads to be 
attractive,” he counse 


Ingenious Trucks Handle 
Detroit News Newsprint 

THE “REVOLUTIONARY” method 
of handling newsprint rolls at the 
Detroit (Mich.) News warehouse 
was pictured in a new film offered 
by the Clark Equipment Co., 
which executed designs of the Bar- 
tell device worked out at the Com- 
mercial Marine Terminal where 
130,000 tons of newsprint are han- 
died in a year. 

Without any manhandling, 80 
tons of newsprint can be unloaded 
from a ship and stacked vertically, 
three tiers high, in the warehouse, 
in five gang hours. The same spe- 
cial-type fork trucks can move 40 
rolls from a freight car in half an 
hour. Some of the vehicles are 
equipped to turn a roll sidewise. 

The Detroit film followed a re- 
port by R. A. Cooke, manager of 
the ANPA Traffic Department, 
stressing the need for publisher 
supervision at points where news- 
print is unloaded, in order to cut 
down on damage claims which are 
being used by railroads as a rea- 
son for demanding costly heavier 
wrapping. 


Little Wear in Blankets 
On Tension Lockup Press 
EXCEPTIONAL savings in blanket 
costs, due to tension lockup on the 
new Goss Headliner presses, were 
reported by S. D. Willey, mechan- 
ical superintendent of the New 
York News. 
Three blankets that have been 


used for 15 months, with nearly’ 


80 million impressions, have 
shown “very little” wear, he said. 
Blanket savings of $1,000 a year 
on each press unit were estimated. 
It has been necessary, Mr. Willey 
said, to change blankets every six 
weeks on presses with conven- 
tional lockup. 

C. M. Flint, director of re- 
search, ANPA, ‘said little progress 
had been made toward obtai 


a standard blanket thickness from 
manufacturers, chiefly because no 
two men in a pressroom will 
gauge the same. Work is now un- 
der way, he said, to bring on the 
market an inexpensive gauge 
which would give a reading com- 
parable with that obtained by a 
blanket manufacturer’s precision 
instruments. 


Many Charge for Ad Copy 
Revision: All Don’t Collect 

SPECIAL SERVICE charges in ad- 
vertising production held the in- 
terest of conventioners in a lengthy 
question-answer period following 
the report on the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal dispatch system. 

Mr. Abert gave the Journal’s 
schedule as follows: For advertis- 
ing revision after the first proof, 
$4.50 per hour; for engraving time 
on extra work such as Ben Day, 
drop-outs, etc., $4 per hour; art 
work, $4 per hour; extra proofs, 
$4.50 per hour; unused or kill 
composition, $7 per column; re- 
plating, $7 per page. 

Actual Cost Figured 

The kill matter charge, he said, 
is figured on actual composing 
room cost of $5 per column, plus 
$2 overhead. None of the special 
service charges are designed to net 
a profit, he reported. 

On a show of hands, a majority 
of delegates said their newspapers 
charge advertisers for excessive re- 
visions in copy, but the question 
was raised and left unanswered 
us to how many actually collect 
the charges. 

To put the special service 
charges into effect requires a real 
selling job on the part of the 
advertising solicitor, Mr. Abert 
advised. Also, he said, the news- 
paper must maintain a full record 
of composition time and be pre- 
pared to make allowances to the 
advertiser for any mistakes made 
by the newspaper. 

A show of hands also disclosed 
that a third of the newspapers 
have dispatch rooms under super- 
vision of the production depart- 
ment, a third under the advertis- 
ing department, and a third have 
none. 


4 Photo-Composition 
Machines Are Described 


Four MACHINES for composing 
photographically were described 
by Reg Tranter, mechanical su- 
perintendent, Boston (Mass.) Her- 
ald and Traveler. Foremost among 
them, he listed the Intertype Foto- 
setter which has been producing 
books and pamphlets in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office since 1946. 

With even syndicate material ar- 
riving close to deadlines, lest it be 
outdated, and with record adver- 
tising volume creating last-minute 
production problems, Mr. Tranter 
said the “only solution is greater 
productivity.” The new machines, 
he indicated, offer some advance 
in that directi 
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His analysis covered the present 
status of the Higgonet-Moyroud 
machine, of conventional type- 
writer design, which he recently 
observed being operated by an 
“amateur” at the rate of 12 stan- 
dard lines of type per minute— 
“by no means its full potentiality.” 

The American Type Founders 
Hadego machine and Monotype’s 
Roto-setter also were included in 
Mr. Tranter’s illustrated report. 


$35,000 Inserter Moves 
12,000 Papers Per Hour 

A DECADE of progress in mech- 
anization of the mailroom was 
hailed by Joe Menard, mailroom 
superintendent of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune who 
was largely responsible for getting 
that branch of the business in- 
cluded in the mechanical confer- 
ence in 1941. 

Bearing him out were reports 
on several improved machines for 
tying bundles and for inserting sec- 
tions. A film showed the highly- 
mechanized operation at the To- 
ronto Star and a paper by E. R. 
Hatton, circulation director of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, told 
of the development of a machine 
which uses sisal, jute or hemp 
twine up to 3/16 of an inch for 
tying bundles of one copy or more, 
at the rate of 25 to 30 ties a 
minute. 

A recently-made film showed 
the Sheridan Stuffing Machine in 
action in the New York Herald 
Tribune plant and George Neil, 
business manager of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer reported good 
results, with no manning problem, 
with a similar machine. H. S. 
Young of the Sheridan Co., Cham- 
plain, N. Y., gave the present price 
as $35,000 for a machine with 
eight imserting stations capable of 
handling 12,000 papers an hour. 

s 


Bowater Not Exempt 
From Canada Taxes 

Orrawa—The Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled June 9 that Bo- 
water’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., at Corner Brook, 
is not entitled to special duty or 
tax exemptions enjoyed by the 
company under Newfoundland sta- 
tutes enacted before the island 
province joined the Dominion last 
year. 

The attorney general of Canada 
submitted that the statutes in ques- 
tion ceased to have legal opera- 
tion at the time of the union of 
Newfoundland with Canada. The 
court agreed. 

One of the provisions of an 
agreement entered into in 1927 be- 
tween the company and the New- 
foundland government was that in- 
stead of paying royalties the com- 
pany should pay an income tax of 
20% up to a maximum of $75,000 
for the years 1928 to 1931 and 
$150,000 for the years 1932 to 
1973. Exemptions from other 
kinds of taxation “were continued. 
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EDITORS 


This very important yearly Syndicate Directory is carefully, 
meticulously edited for YOUR use. It covers the entire field 
of features, big and little, and spreads a wide panorama of 
reader-interest services. 


And the reading public changes periodically. Yet in every wise 
instance, features CAN and DO influence circulation. As the 
trends change, so do choices of features. This popular Directory 
serves as a year-through reference guide. It has always been 
important . . . now, more so than ever. 


SYNDICATES 


Ec should be obvious that, b Newspaper editors in all 
fields, everywhere, look to this Directory Issue as their modern- 
izing guide, it is the ONE placement for. YOUR story. of YOUR 
feature or features. 





They are studying it... reading it ... line after line, because 
they know that certain features, geared to certain areas, have 
a wide popular appeal. But reader tastes change . . . some 
long-lived features need—and deserve—extra selling “reasons- 
why." 

Yes—here is where the Editor and the Syndicate meet on a 
mutually helpful program. 


This year the Directory will be published July 
29th, and we will need your copy by July 18th. 
Regular contract or transient rates apply. Our 
Art and Copy Department will gladly cooperate 
on request. 


¥. 











C. F. Hurd Dies; 
St. Louis ‘Dean’ 
Cancer Victim 


Sr. Louis — Carlos F. Hurd, 
dean of St. Louis reporters and 
member of the Post-Dispatch news 
staff for almost 50 years, died 
June 8 of cancer at home at the 
age of 73. 

Outside of St. Louis he was best 
known for an outstanding beat in 
American journalism that came in 
1912, twelve years after he had 
joined the staff. 

Had Titanic Beat 

In that year he was bound for 
Europe on a two-month leave on 
the Carpathia. Three days after 
the ship sailed from New York 
the Titanic struck an iceberg in 
the North Atlantic and sank with 
the loss of 1517 lives. Picking up 
an SOS from the doomed ship, 
the Carpathia sped to the scene, 
arriving 5 hours and 45 minutes 
later to find only lifeboats and 
wreckage. 

The 705 survivors were picked 
up and Hurd interviewed many of 
them. The Carpathia’s wireless 
equipment, of short range, was 
closed to private and press mes- 
sages and the waiting world had 
only the fact of the sinking and 
an incomplete list of those lost. 

As the Carpathia returned to 
New York harbor, a tug sent by 
the New York World met the ship 
and the young reporter’s graphic 
story of 5,000 words, the pages 
Tolled into a bundle attached to a 
string, was flung over the side. 

The Associated Press, with per- 
mission of the Post-Dispatch, 
flashed the exclusive story in its 
entirety-.all-over the world. When 
Hurd finally. resumed his vacation 
trip to Europe, it was with a sub- 
stantial bonus and extended leave. 

Started in 

He was born Sept. 22, 1876, in 
Cherokee, Ia., the son of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Fayette Hurd. His father 
was a Congregational minister. He 
learned ing as a boy and 
worked in. printing offices. while a 
student at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. After graduating in 
1897 he became a reporter on the 
Springfield Leader and the next 
year went to work for the old St. 
Louis Star before transferring to 
the Post-Dispatch. 

The veteran reporter had 
planned to retire after rounding 
out half a century of service in 
July, but had been unable to work 
since last April. A memorial serv- 
ice was held June 10 at Piigrim 
Congregational Church where he 
served as a deacon. 

Surviving are his widow, two 
daughters, and a son. 


Photo Contest 


The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Ga- 
zette has awarded $50 in prizes 
to three winners in its third an- 
nual amateur photo contest. 


66 





@Obituary 


Harotp Percy Martin, 80, 
retired executive and foreign cor- 
respondent of the Associated 
Press, June 10, at Needham, 
Mass. During 27 years with the 
AP, Mr. Martin served as Span- 
ish-American War correspondent, 
chief cable editor during the early 
years of World War I, superin- 
tendent of the eastern division, 
editor of the foreign mail service 
and in Vienna, the Philippines, 
Panama, West Indies and as 
superintendent of the Latin-Amer- 
ican service. 

James G. Fow ey, 65, oldest 
employe of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Argus-Leader in point of service, 
May 30. He was an advertising 
solicitor at the time of his death 
and had been advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Fow ey was with the 
firm 44 years. 

Ropert C. Starr, 50, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Frankfort 
(Ind.) Times since 1921, June 10. 
His brother, Don A. STarR, is a 
member of the staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Bos Moore, 40, caricature ar- 
tist and head of the editorial art 
department of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) News, June 9. 

Dr. Horace GREELEY, 73, who 
had served for many years as 
director of publications of the 
New York City Health Depart- 
ment, June 10. Dr. GREELEY 
was a grandson of the founder 
of the New York Tribune. 

Joun H. Farrrax, 78, one of 
the proprietors of the Sydney 
(Australia) Morning Herald, 
June 10. 

NorvaL T. Bowman, 77, for- 
mer advertising manager of the 
Toronto (Ont.) Telegram, June 
8 





Jack L. SizeLove, 41, classi- 
fied advertising manager of the 
Van Nuys (Calif.) News and for- 
merly with the San Diego (Calif.) 
Journal in the same capacity, 
June 6. 

Marion F. ParKER, 73, sports 
editor of the St. Louis (Mo,) 
Globe-Democrat from 1908 until 
1921 and conductor of a weekly 
fishing and hunting column until 
his illness, June 10. 

s 


McEdwards, Press 
Veteran, Dies 
Cuicaco—Garfield McEdwards, 
68, retired Chicago Sun-Times edi- 
torial department employe and a 
Chicago newspaperman since 1901, 
died June 6. He had been ill for 
several years with a heart ailment. 
Mr. McEdwards began his 
newspaper career as a police re- 
porter, later becoming a deskman, 
serving as an assistant city editor. 
He worked for the old Chicago 
Journal, the City News Bureau 
and was with the Tribune for 30 
years, prior to joining the Times. 
He was a charter member of the 
Chicago Press Veterans Assn. 





Baltimore Sun Cashier Bill Says Fishing 


For 63 Years Dies 

BALTIMORE, Mp.— Edward H. 
Fry, 80, veteran cashier of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers who ran up 
the longest service record of any 
employe in the papers’ history, 
died June 9. 

Mr. Fry began with the organ- 
ization in 1887, and was the last 
link with the original founder 
of the Sun. Arunah S. Abell, 
who founded the Sun in 1837, was 
no longer active but was in the 
office of his son, George W. 
Abell, when Mr. Fry applied for 
his first job with the paper at the 


_age of 17. Mr. Fry was in active 


service until two months ago. He 

was working in the old Sun “Iron 

Building” in 1904, when it was 

burned in the big Baltimore fire. 
s 


Meigs O. Frost, 67, 
Famous Reporter, Dies 

New Or.eans, La.—Meigs O. 
Frost, 67, author and former news- 
paperman who received an hon- 
orable mention citation from the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee in 1934 
for reportorial work which led to 
the acquittal of a woman charged 
with manslaughter, died June 9. 

Mr. Frost began his newspaper 
career on the New York Times in 
1907. Later he worked for the 
Dallas (Tex.) News, the New Or- 
leans Item, New Orleans States 
and New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Sigma Delta Chi gave him its dis- 
tinguished service award in 1940 
for his part in exposing Louisiana 
political scandals. France and sev- 
eral universities honored him for 
his writings. Mr. Frost was a re- 
tired lieutenant-colonel of the 
U. S. Marines, having served in 
both World Wars, the Spanish- 
American War, the Filipino In- 
surrection, the Boxer Rebellion 
and along the Mexican border. 

a 


Pacific Northwest 
Circulators Elect 

Borse, Ida—The 27th annual 
convention of the Pacific North- 
west- International Circulation 
Managers Association took place 
here May 21-24. 

The following officers were 
elected: president, S. A. Buchanan, 
Lethbridge (Alberta) Herald; first 
vicepresident, Eldon E. Clark, Spo- 
kane Newspapers; second vice- 
president, Leslie Schwab, The 
Bend (Ore.) Bulletin; secretary- 
treasurer, David H. Smith, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Tacoma, Wash., was selected 
for the 1951 meeting. 

2 


Paper Firm Head Dies 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Donald 
D. Davis, 61, president of the Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co., died 
June 7. After serving as vice- 
chairman of the War Production 
Board in Washington, he was 
elected executive vicepresident of 
the paper company and in 1945 
succeeded R. H. M. Robinson. 





Contest Not Lottery 


WASHINGTON — Legislation to 
free fishing contests from the 
classification of lotteries to insure 
that newspapers carrying promo- 
tional material will not be stopped 
at local post offices was indorsed 
by congressmen, sportsmen, a pub- 
lisher, and the legislative repre- 
sentative of National Editorial 
Association this week. 

The Post Office Department, 
much to the chagrin of sports- 
men attending a House judiciary 
committee hearing, held there is 
no skill involved in fishing—it is 
just a matter of luck whether a 
“big one” or a minnow lands on 
the end of the hook. Therefore, 
the department ruled, if a fisher- 
man pays a fee to enter such a 
contest and take his chance on 
winning a prize, he is engaged 
in a game of chance, stories about 
which may not be carried through 
the mails. 

Max Chambers, publisher of 
the Preston (Md.) Bay and 
Farmer, and president of the 
Chesapeake Bay Fishing Fair As- 
sociation, described the typical 
contest as one in which the entry 
fee seldom covers the cost of 
operation, and he agreed with 
Reps. Thor C. Tollefson and 
Russell V. Mack of Washington 
State, that such affairs usually are 
nonprofit and used to advertise a 
resort and attract tourists. 

NEA Representative William L. 
Daley urged passage of the bill 
on fishing fairs as “a step in the 
right direction— toward making 
lottery laws reasonably intelligible 
and fair to citizens.” 


Denied Access to 
Florida Records 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Access to 
State records has been denied to 
Jim Powell, Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une staff writer who covers Talla- 
hassee and the Florida State 
Capitol. 

Powell reports “an iron ring 
of secrecy has been forged by 
Florida’s State Legislative Coun- 
cil around the reports of its work- 
ing arm, the Legislative Reference 
Bureau.” 

The Bureau, consisting of mem- 
bers of Florida’s Legislature, is 
making studies of State Govern- 
ment, principally the schools, for 
a report to the 1951 legislative 
session. 

In holding that the Bureau 
need not release its reports they 
are basing their stand upon an 
interpretation of the law that set 
up the agency which says the Bu- 
reau shall be “for the use of the 
Legislature.” 

However, another law, long on 
the Florida law books, says all 
state records are public and au- 
thorizes the suspension from of- 
fice of a city, county, or State 
official who denies public access 
to them. 
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Good Writing, Reporting 
In 5th Sports Annual 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism Columbia University, N. Y. 


BEST SPORTS STORIES—1950 edi- 
tion. higess, Bs Pye “Teving sports ee 
Bre awe ehre “4 ati E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 336 $3. 

RED SMITH’s “test ‘oun fea- 
ture” of 1949 tells of Billy Miske 
who was dying. He knew he was 
dying, and he went at the business 
of it laughing—and fighting for 
his family—with a courage that 

made you want to kneel. And 

Red’s recollection, from the New 

York Herald Tribune of Novem- 

ber 22, close to Thanksgiving, de- 

serves a place in anybody's all- 
time file of moving sports stories. 

Billy Miske you remember. He 
was a fine fighter who met them 
all including Jack Dempsey when 
Jack was at his left-hooking best. 
Then he found he was dying of 
Bright’s disease and too weak 
even to work out in a gym. 
Christmas was coming and Billy 
knew it Would be his last. There 
wasn’t much money. But there 
were Billy’s wife and kids. 

His Last Fight 

“Get me a fight,” Billy pleaded 

with Jack Reddy, a promoter. 

“IT can’t train but you know I'll 

put up a good last fight.” 

Yes, everyone who knew Billy 
knew that. A very few knew why 
he wanted to do it, and they kept 
his secret. 

They lined up Bill Brennan, a 
tough fighter who had gone 12 
rounds with Dempsey. It was no 
set-up, and Brennan didn’t know 
Miske was sick. In fact, it was 
good fast boxing the first three 
rounds—and Miske knocked 
Brennan out in the fourth. 

It was a happy holiday that 
Christmas, Red recalls. Billy and 
the missus and the kids—and a 
last knockout to Billy’s credit on 
the record, and no doubt Some- 
where Else. 

Next day Billy telephoned Jack 
Reddy. “Come and get me to a 
hospital, Jack. I’m dying.” 

And on New Year’s Day Billy 
died. 

Pictures of the Year 

Irving Marsh, assistant sports 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune and his co-editor, Edward 
Ehre, have done another splendid 
job with this newest collection of 
sports stories. It is their fifth 
annual. The 30 dramatic pictures 
of the year and the 43 selected 
sports stories comprise an expertly 
winnowed panorama of expertly 
covered events and excellent .writ- 
ing. It is well to save these an- 
nual skimmings of the cream of 
good reporting. 


“Fighter's Wife,” the “best 
magazine sports piece,” is as rich 
in character depiction, and as viv- 
id and skillful in its telling, as 
any short story. Indeed, its au- 
thor, W. C. Heinz won the E. P. 
Dutton award for the best maga- 
zine story in 1948. 

“The Fighter’s Wife” is the 
story of Norma _ Graziano, 
Rocky’s wife, while she waited 
at home in the chockful hour that 
seemed a year while Rocky was 
fighting Charley Fusari. 

Norma had watched Rocky 
work out in the gym once. But 
she couldn’t do that any more. 
It wasn’t that she was afraid 
Rocky would lose. She just locked 
herself in a room and prayed that 
he wouldn’t get hurt. Then when 
the blow-by-blow began blaring 
from the radio she couldn't stand 
it and ran out of the house and 
walked along the street. 

Can’t Get Away 

Up and down the block radios 
are tuned to the fight. Snatches 
come to her and she tries not to 
listen. 

“She’s too nervous,” her friend 
Lucille explains. “I told her to 
have some brandy around.” 

“She doesn’t drink,” another 
girl friend explains. 

“She could have some brandy 
around,” Lucille comments. 

You feel’ the tension in the 
room. You share it. And in skill- 
ful flashbacks distributed adroitly 
throughout the action, you learn 
how Norma met Rocky in the cor- 
rect and normal way that any 
17-year-old girl meets a fine boy. 
You glimpse their courtship and 


their marriage and their first~ 


difficult years. 

Then a youngster comes shriek- 
ing up the walk. “Rocky’s won!” 
he cries exultantly. “He’s knocked 
Fusari out.” Norma goes into her 
room and closes the door, thank- 
ful that Rocky hasa’t been badly 
hurt. 

You understand Rocky Grazi- 
ano a lot better and you under- 
stand Norma—and a lot of fight- 
ers’ wives, and the wives of sol- 
diers, and circus aerialists, and 
test pilots. 

“Newspaper writing must im- 
prove now that the war’s over,” 
Roy Roberts, editor of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star, urged at a 
meeting of editors in Kansas City. 
“And the reading of good writing 
in books, the scrutiny of ‘best re- 
porting,’ gathered conveniently 
between covers, speed improve- 
ment.” 
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A good sign is that good sports 
writing, like the Mississippi, keeps 
rolling along. Two editors at the 
Virginia Press Seminar at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. this week—both 
of them former sports writers— 
commented on the take-you-to-the- 
scene, make-you-feel-it work of 
Oscar Fraley, United Press staffer. 
They referred to Fraley’s stories 
on Sunday and Monday of Ben 
Hogan’s battling pain and par to 
win the National Open Golf 
Championship. 

And Allison Danzig’s story in 
the New York Times last Monday 
of Pancho Segura’s tennis victory 
over Champion John Kramer was 
just about as good as his “best 
news story” of the tennis match 
in this 1950 Marsh-Ehre collec- 
tion. 


Query and Reply 

A COPYREADER writes from 
Memphis, Tenn., “Please tell me 
the name of the best book on 
copy-editing and head-writing.” 

Who knows which book is best? 
Two excellent ones, long used 
both by practicing copyreaders 
and teachers are “Headlines and 
Deadlines” by Garst and Bern- 
stein, New York Times executives, 
published by the Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 2960 — 
New York 27, N. Y.; and “News- 
paper Editing, Makeup, and Head- 
lines” by Radder and Stempel, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, 18, N. Y. 
. 


Query and Reply 
A public relations firm in 

Houston, Tex., writes for pub- 

lishers’ addresses, dates of pub- 

lication, and prices on the fol- 
lowing books 

“Public Relations at 
Work,” Harper Brothers, 
1948; 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City, $3.50. 

Broughton: “Careers In Public 
Relations,” E. P. Dutton Co., 
1943; 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, $2. 

Lesly: “Public Relations Hand- 
book,” Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950; 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, $10. 

Nyman: “Industrial Relations,” 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1949; 153 East 24th Street, 
New York City, $2.85. 


Mayer: “How To Do Pub- 
licity,” Harper Brothers, 
1937, $2.50. 
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It is an unassailable fact that 
the best market is the special- 


ized market in any field. The E & P Classified Department is 


very definitely such a market. 


it goes with speedy directness 


For whatever your problem; 
to the right people. 
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Crime-Catcher 
Contest Irks 
Florida Papers 


FLORA NEWSPAPERS this week 
indignantly rejected Gov. Fuller 
Warren’s proposal they should 
follow his example in offering 
prizes to citizens for swearing out 
arrest warrants to stop the or- 
ganized gambling racket in the 
State. 

Governor Warren on Monday 
set aside $1,000 from the state 
contingency fund to be awarded 
in sums of $500, $300 and $200 
to the first three citizens of the 
state who swore out warrants 
leading to felony convictions of 
gamblers.. Private citizens who 
swear out warrants but do not win 
prizes will be given special cita- 
tions for good citizenship. <r 
law enforcement officers, who 
paid to do the job, are ineligible 
for the prize money. 

When announcing the prizes, the 
Governor suggested that newspa- 
pers, and other private civic or- 
ganizations, should imitate his pro- 


gram. 
Newspaper’s Plan 

The Lake Wales Daily High- 
lander, countered the Governor’s 
awards with its own offer for “the 
first, second and third law en- 
forcement officers Governor War- 
ren removes from office for fail- 
ure to enforce the law.” 


have “an extra thousand bucks” to 
pif a sec pee in line with 
Governor’s suggestion, but it 
will donate $5, $3, and $2 to some 
cause as its prizes. 
David E. editor and 
publisher of the Tampa oo 


» “The people of 
the State . of Governor, 
are not in the law enforcement 
business. Neither are the news- 
papers nor the civic and religious 
organizations. 

“As the head of the State, that 
is your job, Goverror. You must 
See to it that the law enforcement 
officers under your jurisdiction “2 
force the law. That is the way to 
—_ gambling and killings in this 


“A bizarre contest, such as 
the one you propose, serves only 
to make the law enforcement 
agencies of Florida the laughing- 
stock of the nation.” 

Buck-Passing, Straw-Catching 

The Tampa Tribune said, “This 

is an absurd combination 
of official buck-passing and polit- 
ical straw-catching. It is such a 
preposterous evasion of official 
responsibility that it hardly de- 
serves serious consideration. It 
may, however, serve to confuse 
some citizens; we would like to 
dispel that confusion.” 

The Miami Herald declared, 
“The whole concept of this idea 
reveals the Governor’s flair for the 
spectacular. It also discloses an 
old strategy called by military men 
68 


‘diversionary fire,’ but better un- 
derstood by the rank and file un- 
der another and an applicable 


military | phrase as a ‘smoke 
screen.’” 

The Miami Daily News said, 
“Of all the puerile confessions of 
helplessness in the Governor’s of- 
fice, Gov. Warrén’s urging citi- 
zens to do their duty to swear out 
warrants against gamblers in a 
cash prize contest does set us 
back a bit.” 

The Jacksonville Journal wrote, 
“Law enforcement officers aren't 
eligible because after all they 
know all the gamblers on sight and 
thus would have an unfair ad- 
vantage. They could go out and 
arrest gamblers any day of the 
week if they wanted to and what 
kind of a sporting contest would 
that make?” 

‘Laughing Stock’ 

The Fort Lauderdale Daily 
News said, “Gov. Fuller Warren 
has once again come out with a 
public statement that is apt to 
make Florida the laughing stock 
of the nation.” 

The St. Petersburg Times assert- 


“We believe the Governor will 
find his rewards going unclaimed, 
and if that happens we hope he'll 
follow up with direct and drastic 
action.” 

The Crime Commission of 
Greater Miami declared the chief 
executive was “attempting to trans- 
fer the burden of law enforcement 
to private citizens to accomplish 
that which he has refused to ad- 
mit even existed for the ~— 18 
months of his administration 


Former or Dies 

Orson Loftin Hall, 73, former 
vicepresident and drama critic of 
the Chicago Journal, of which he 


died in New York cay i June 12. 
After the sale of the Journal to 
the Chicago Times in 1928, Mr. 
Hall traveled all over the world. 
He was a former Sunday editor 
of the old Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Ala. Governor 
o 
Intervenes in 
s . 
Guild Contract 

MONTGOMERY, ALa.—A _ fact- 
finding board appointed by Gov. 
James E. Folsom considered the 
stalemate between the Advertiser- 
Journal management and the local 
newspaper guild last week. A de- 
cision, which would be merely in 
the form of recommendations, is 
expected soon. 

Meanwhile, the guild commit- 
tee and management spokesmen 
were scheduled to meet June 16. 
They have been negotiating since 
last December, shortly after the 
guild won a representation elec- 
tion. 

Management criticized the Gov- 
ernor’s action as premature, since 
no strike was pending and order- 
ly processes of bargaining were 
continuing. Guild President Ger- 
ald J. McAllister said the mem- 
bers were planning to take a 
strike vote. 

The board consisted of R. F. 
Hudson, Jr., assistant publisher; 
William Farson of the American 
Newspaper Guild, and a local at- 
torney as public member. It took 
testimony June 6 and 7. 

The Guild is asking a 40-hour 
week of five days. Management 
offers the 48-hour week which 
has been in effect for many years. 
The Guild originally asked a 35- 
hour week. 

The Guild asks an $80 mini- 


mum for employes with five 
years’ reportorial experience. 
Management offers a top of 


$62.34. The Guild also asks sick 
leave and severance pay of one 
week for every six months of 
employment. 


: 

Degree to Owens 

Hamilton Owens, editor-in-chief 
of the Baltimore Sunpapers, re- 
ceived an honorary degree June 13 
at the 74th commencement of 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. 





Administrative 
Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circulation 


4-time 
and send = a with 4 
beginning o: 


pt of your ad cop; 
Papers an 


fd the fot L°SERVICE. 





NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


— Will be ——— in the Following Services: 
ive Sesertion ad 


2. Fill out proto wd the reintraton card which will be sent to +4 
on recei This card will 
executives calling on us = her help for all departments of news- 
and allied fields. 


3. The object of this optional zecieteation is to hel more qui 
are seeking. THERD IS NO C CHARGE FO : TES 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public Relotions 


sates your qualifications 
ne Ge tails of rates appear at the 


be made available to 





CLASSIFIED 
ADS 














BDITOR & 





PUBLISHER for June 17, 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
%4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive. insertions of same 
copy. 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 
3 lines minimum. 
Count approximately five, 6 letter 
words, one line, 


om oe Oh ae atte eS 
8 pt. caps and over computed on agate 
measure 


inch. 
Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 


Postage charges es incurred fer 
warding PACKAGES will be “adea. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
kx Let me — ae find a sound 
property in 
Stypes, 625 Market St., ran Francisco 
5, California. 
Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WE 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates 
312 Boston Bldg.. Denver, Colo. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Pg 
Service. Successors to Olyde H. Knox, 
218- 19 “Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
Celebrating our penises YEAR without 
a lapse of time exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We “would like to be of 
service to you, the om Bw ody and to 
you, the ae 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspi papers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iows. 
NEWSPAPER M Banari : 








Tax and all other 
A. 8. VAN BENTH 

446 fo n_Avenn. Brooklyn. N.Y. 
ODETT a ODErT, Bee Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 

> 0, ae 527, San Fernan Calif. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with predtable records on fair terms 
R. GABBERT 


3987 Orange a5 Riverside, Cal. 


MAY BROTHE. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Test vblished Nola” Newspapers bought 
en sold without publi 


————— a Properties ons 

mac! rything Oonfiden 

J. B. Snider, Natches, ‘sissiosippl. 

CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 

J. A. Snyder, 3570 a Avenue 
Venice, Californias 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


SSTABLISHED WEEKLY newspaper 
within 15 Cong of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Excellent op y. Oomplete 
plant. $33,000. Write Box 5794, Edi- 
tor & Publisher 

MISSOURI: Large —_ 
with small weekly that can be devel- 
oped; netting $10,000. Priced at less 
than plant inventory; _ = 
bacus balance out 

James T. Jackson, Broker, Pauls Vale 
ley, Oklahoma. 








lant 


OREGON WEEKLY. wie $9,000. 
Wants $5,000 cash. ASHINGTON 
. Gross #5, 000, yan 
$20,000. SOUTH CALIFO 
EEK Gross ,000, 


- 353, 
338, 000. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 


1950 








ee, a ee 


a PSR ° 


one Wt 


= 
-! 

















CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY Newspa- 
r (Labo: ue) in Southeastern State. 
$45,000.00 annually for 
past is years, Potential field consid- 
Srably more. Enjoys best of relations 
with industry as well as having 
A F of L endorsement. Priced eee 
000, one half down, terms on balan 
Wali consider sale of one-half or ae 
d interest to an experienced news- 
paper man, capable of assuming man- 
— — a Box 5866, Edi- 
or & Publis 
EXPERIENCED newspaperman want- 
take over operation of profitable 
ean set-up doing $50,000 onaeaty. 
Feline required to find climate 
re suited to young daughters. Good 
cuulpment. Room for expansion. East- 
ern industrial and ~~ area. Will 
sell part or all. Wri ur proposal 
to Box 5756, Editor % Publisher, 
WESTERN NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Old-established, profitable, exclusive. 
Modern plant Ses Modan Gross, 
$35,000. Dow yment, $10,000. 
Box 5867, Editor "Publisher, 





WESTERN hy best climate area, 
Net over $100 large quick assets, 
Cash, er ee —— Real Estate. Oash 
asked half mil 


Western Daily, a on te Real 
Estate amon: Eso 
Cask dows M. 


fast. Net $35. 

These are good pro — and are 
worthy of considera’ by buyers 
that are criticai and ware the ‘cash. 
State your cash position. 

W. H. Glover Co—Ventura, Calif. 
WRITE FOR Ry LIST of news- 
apes perties is Sale. MAY 

ROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


pet 000-$80,000 Michigan or Great 

kes area county seat weekly. Ample 
fiancee Box 5826, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


WE HAVE CLIENT WITH means to 
handle daily = to $1,000,000. An- 
other up to $500,000. Want papers in 
ocky ountain area. Inquiries han- 
dled in strict confidence. No charge 
for listing. Reasonable ome 
No yoo. Contact Ray E. Mohler 
associates, Publications Brokers, 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


WOULD like to bid on your newspa- 
per before you —_ if located in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida or _ Alabama. Confidential. 
Box 5876, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots, 
at attractive prices. July shipment 
and continuous bookings. Inquiries 
invited. Oan: — Rg bee Supply 
Co., Alfred Horn, Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, ty Tel: : ORegon 9: 























HAVE standard White Newsprint to 
offer. Best quality ROLLS. Bunge 
Pulp and i Co. 45 West 45 8t., 
New York 19. LUX. 2-4830. 

STANDARD waive NEWSPRINT— 
Offer 33%”, also 34” and 35” Rolls 
35” diameter prompt shipment. AL- 
FRED BUNGE 00O., 45 W. 45 St. 
New York 19. LUxemburg 2-4174. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—8-PAGE HOE Unit, 2 plates wide, 
for 23 9/16” cut-off, 15’ vate di- 
a. Box 5792, Editor Pub- 
isher. 


FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 81 
Linotypes, also Model © Intertype Se- 
rial 9502. Immediate shipment. P: Print- 
ay ata teee. 277 Broadway, 
e 














Linotypes, 3 Magazine, 


also a model 29 and 31 complete 
with Monomelt, and AC Motors. 


Complete liquidation large up-to- 
date letterpress plant. 


Hamilton Equipment 


Proof presses, saws 





For bargains, phone or wire. 


CHAMPLAIN PRINTERS 
Burlington, Vt. Phone 3535 


fee Splicing and — 
with 


nding machine cone 
HP. 600/200 —_ ‘otor. 
ae Ebert, L. Daily News, 1257 

Los _ a, Bt. las Angeles 54, 
Seiifornia: 








FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT core SUPER _ 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 


and besides 1 oer i is ‘adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


With or without complete stereotype 
equipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


48 — eg Cutoff 23 iy 
Two Hi Speed ay 
feblora atiecimenh: Paper conveying 
system with right angle. Power paper 
hoist. AC motor and drive. Stereo- 
type SS including Pony Auto- 


late Caster. Read: AS a ereats 
‘URNER PRINTI RY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Co neeiind 


14, Ohio, TOwer 
Chicago—Detroit. 


1810. Branches: 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


sees ee. TYPE, ay. 23: 
OSED, sr capacity, - 
inch cutoff. Located ee Re res : 


HOE—UN: T TYPE, 1 16-32 Page a 
pacity, 22-inch cutoff, AC Drive. 
cated in Canad 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
16-32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch cut- 
off, %- and %-page folder. Located in 
New York. 


HOE—‘‘X”” PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple, Fmt “inch cutoff. 
cated on Pacific C 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page tg lg 
— feed, 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C, Drive and pony pw Eng . > 
cated in Alabama. 


COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
200 Fi 


N. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1182 


40 STEEL ry eight 12-em col- 
umns, 6 pt. column rule, picas. 
Page length 21% inches, .918 Thigh. 
Very reasonable. Herald-Leader, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

NEW undelivered Model E 8-page Du- 
plex Flat Bed Press. Box 5804, Editor 

& Publisher. 

SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
pump. Wood Autoshaver. , Printeraft 

















GOSS CURVED PLATE ROUTER for 
pry plate cam. ” cut-off; Hoe 
radial arm Fiat ; NEW Rich- 


Turtles 
weight Stereotype Chases. 39” O 
Company, Ine, 190 Wes 1 oa 

> inc., or 
Now. York 18. (Plant at Stamford, 
jonn. 





FOR SALE: 
16-Page HOE WEB PRESS 
2 plates wide, with single folder, 
28 9/16” sheet oat. Complete Stereo. 


uipment, including Mat Roller, and 
a ae: Immediately available. 


= W. HALL OO., Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 





Newspaper plant burns down—publi- 
cation suspended. Plant owner sty- 
mied. fg aook eek Printing Ma- 
chinery, Inc. operating in 
60 days, including ‘set ‘Saunas of in- 
surance claim. All dled by Turner's 


When an emergency ari 

Turn to Turner Printing S Machinery, 
ne. 

The best buys—the best equipment. 
TURNER PRINTING 


MACHINERY. 
2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 





P es, 277 B . New 
York 7. N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





pa baie mage wo two-moter 

fall automatic new: ress drives 
and control panels, 22 220 0 volt. 3 3 phase, 
Complete with resistors 


ne 75, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at 


One 40/8 H.P. faceplate type. 
ye ks ‘single width, 


drawn _from 8 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 


EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 
Ec. T. SULLEBARGER, +. 


110 Fulton St. Clark St. 
New York Ohicago 





28 PIPE construction form_ tables, 
_— at 0 each on cars Indiana. 

orge ©. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 
FOR SALE early this ie ae ¥ 
Goss straigkt line press. 





FOR SALE 
Two-unit 32-page Hoe Press, 22%” 
cut-off, excellent operating condition. 
. motor ge or with. 


out sterestype og REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


The | ~~ a Printing Co. 
Water 20, Conn. 


2—GE, 75, HP, 8 phase, 60 cyele, 
208 volt, 7a BS full ' sutomatic 
Web Press drives. Ideal for color, oF 

e, 








8 PAGE teers COMET, AO motor. 
Now in opera’ 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, a 1-1810. Branches: 
Chieago—Detroit 


FIVE DECK Goss (40 pp.) 2 
wide, deck, — con aan ane vie? 








wide, 21%-inch cutoff, > an 
chain drive, AC motors aie panel. 
poser ot ae equipment included. Stok- 
er-fired 3,000-pound 
and controls, L armg asting x, tail 
cutter, chipping block, reamer and 16 
chases. Write publisher American- 
News, Aberdeen, South ota. 





8 page Model A Dupl 
icc, Model 8 and two 


pare Intertypes, 8 
1—0O Int “ge 2 om 8 mags. 
1—OSM Intert: 

1—0 Intertype. with yy 
Goss 45 0 mat roller. 

No. 25 Wandarecek proof press. 


Goss plate shaver. 
Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
828 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





48 PAGE HOE SEXTUPLE. 21%” 
cutoff. 8 col. 12 em. Color cylinder. 
Hi Speed folder. Tabloid attachment. 
Available at once. 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago— Detroit. 


O SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
Can be used separately. 
diate delivery. 


TW 
off. Imme- 

Box 5842, Editor & 
Publisher. 





cutoff, in stor uis 
Press, East “St. “Louis, 1 th 
ae hee $5 es eiie. 
pump an as burner ¥ 
serene pe Parker Seeder, Oclina, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 16-PAGE WALTER 
SCOTT stereotype press, two decks 
with superimposed color unit permit- 
ting, erga | of color e 4 pages in 
any Pr arp rints 2, 4, 
6 standard size Temieieies about 
8,000 per hour. Complete with Hoe 
pot pump stereo equipment and Du- 
rags mee roller. Oan be demonstrated. 
1 bargain. W. J. Missett, News 
Herald, Suffolk, Va. 


FOR -SALE—3 magazine model 8 
Linotype in excellent condition, now 
being used. Will be replaced by dis- 
play. machine in September. Four 
molds, font of ten point will go with 
it. Gas pot. Monomelt included. 
Wiseher Daily Record, Wooster, Ohio. 


LUDLOW MATS 

fob Bold series 24, 36, 48 
pt. Ohelt. Bold Med. Cone rey pt. 
Chelt. Bold Extra Cond. 42 pt. 2 dem- 
—- model power miterers priced 
or 











DOUBLE A peiang JR. toy an with 
‘ood toshaver. 





pot. Au - 
Printeraft. Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 17, 1950 





YPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 





7 
3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 13. 


rotogravure presses req w 
peed range, excellent con- 
dition. 
Electric Enterprise Oo. 
88 White Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


MATS FOR SALE 
12 fonts of seven point Ideal No. 637 

. Excellent condition. 1800 
to 1400 characters in each font. Price 
$75.00. per font. Also two fonts of 
six point No. 541 ith bold. Price 
$75.00 per font. Address Meriden 
Record Company, Meriden, Conn. 


16 PAGE DUPLEX TUBULAR. 22” 
cutoff. AC motor equipment. Stereo- 
type equipment. Available at once. 
Priced _ for = sale. 

E INTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Oleveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago—Detroit. 








COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast ae Speed 12 cylinder color 
press, br ut-off. 

‘ORGE ©. OXFORD 
Boise, Idaho 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
All Models on Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


817 North 
Phila. 7, Pa., 





road Street 
Walnut 2-7410 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





SATS Sineniine. mois. 
oe Taintenanes, service —~ — 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
8626—81 8t., Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


MOVING an 
AIRS 











ding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 





1. Movi 


Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide, 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, erect or repair presses 


28 East — St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
hone: SPring 7-1740 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


ONE DUPLEX HEAVY duty 8-page 
UNIT press wanted for 





MACHINERY No ae Small rot- 
ary, 16 or 24 diate cash 
deal. Box editor & s Publisher. 


THE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL has 
an = an enterprising, re- 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


lesman, who is 
Nepcs and courageous enough relish 
refer 





WANTED: Four creative men over 
% ha" part _ time, magazine, newspaper 





0 
syndicate. Share profits and expenses. 
State qualifications. Box 5886, Editor 


& Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER SERVICES 





Pp 
t fever or 
yh 4 provid- 
ave the essential qualifica- 


3 single man, about 3 
more years will be no 
ed you 

tions. 
We offer no fabulous salaries » + 

**get-rich-quick’’ promises, at 

present . — ortunity tor walla 
. Our community is 





BUSIN ee MONTHLY 


for Want Bao, departments to mail to 

Six amusing- 
ly illustrated and written pages of 
hints, hunches = humor that inter- 
est business firms in using your Olas- 
section. Nothing else like it. 
Your own logotype plus absence of 
any syndicated look gives impression 
**Olicking with Olassified’’ is your 
pnt Ragen poured suited” for 


sma! 
d di- 








Pleasant to = in and pleasant to 
work i 


Your application should cover experi- 
ence, performance, education, current 
and ex ed income, and something 
about your ambitions for the future. 


Write Benn me Advertising Direc- 
tor, The Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwau- 
ee 1, Wisconsin. 





$75.00 WEEKLY for experienced ad- 
vertising oon’ 5 city of 18,000, 





lust be capable 





Here’s that vehicle for a i 5 

an 

prospects you've wished for. Write 

me for sample and prices today. 

Howard Parish, Tested Want Ad Sell- 

ing Plans, Daily News Tower, Miami 
a. 





SCHOOLS 
OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
Logan, Ohio 


ol Instruction 
Free Information 





HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


ARE YOU THIS EXECUTIVE! 

Are you experienced in the business 
affairs of a large newspaper? Do you 
know about advertising and circula- 
Ly rates? Do you know the control 
costs? Have you had 








livery. Give age, etc., Charlotte, 
North Carolina, News. 





GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diame 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same, 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: 
A complete set of stereotype consist- 
of a curved casting box, shaver, 
tail cutter, pot and pump, 22%-inch 
size EN 


of page. B 
SOOIATES, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, New York. BRyant 9-1132. 





an 

experience in labor contract negotia- 
tions? Are you between forty and 
ree years of age? 





wants & 
a who can meet these a torte 
It offers him pone damage = —_— 
advancement, company ywner- 
ship, pension plan, pl and 
group insurance 
All replies will be studied in strict 
confidence. Write Editor & Publisher, 
Box 5840. 
KEY POSITION IN NEWLY OR- 
GANIZE. CAROLINA = 


: 1 ° Would: help. if good on = 
ayouts. Opportunity in wing ¢ 
for right man. Box 5865, Ed fos & 
Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL WRITER for small syn- 
dicate serving dailies. Young man 
with newspaper experience, good edu- 
cation, writing power, interest in edi- 
torial page, Box 5806, Editor hy Pub- 


lisher. 

IONAL EDITOR 
New York regional editor needed b; 
50-year-old weekly newspaper serving 
a major indutry. College tra 
daily en experience prefe: 
Write comprehensive letter with al 
details. “Box 5878, Editor & Publisher. 
WELL KNOWN sports and pictorial 
magazine in New York City seeks ex- 
erienced editor. Must be able to 
andle captions, stories, and rewrites. 
Also have knowledge of rotogravure 
roduction. Salary open. Box 5857, 
Editor & Publisher. 


_HELP _WANTED—MECHANICAL _ 
FLOORMEN AND OPERATORS — 
WANTED. Afternoon y in Mid- 
west city of 45,000. Permanent, days. 
Good scale, 40 hours. Union Shop. 
Paid meeps and vacations. Free life 
Profit- 
sharing ae pension plan. Will as- 
sist with housing. L. LeNeve, The 
Commercial-News, Danville, I. 
PRINTING EXECUTIVE for color 
printing plant. Complete charge 0: 








i— ata 














HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 
ABO EAST Nhe semi-weekly diy ano 








tion as aan one-man Comenun. 
Salary, bonus, car expense if own car. 
Write Carteret ony News-Times, 
Morehead City, N. C. 

CIRCULATION TANAGER for oe 
homa Daily, Experienced. Must be 
ag essive. Good opportunity. ein 
erence, experience, age, salary, re- 


quirements. Box 5864, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE opening for mo 
hard-hitting circulation man: 

city of 50,000. Send full internation 
and salary requirements first letter. 
Confidential. Box 5850, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

WANTED YOUNG MAN with circu- 
lation experience by small southern 
ey: excellent Leer for some- 








cireulation manager. Give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Box 5858, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 








with nll in five figures 
to the right man. He — have = 
outstanding oe in sovrowg = and 





Pony a Curved router, Mat 
si tler-Ham. 


mer paper conveyor, 02 8,500 Ib. metal pot. 





COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER _ 

Flatbed and Ro’ 


BEN SHULMAN pone INC, 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1182 





WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-0-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page Press, ‘Loan with Stereo- 
type 2 equipmen 
We need , presses immediately. 
Advise Details 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 





INC. 


D in or- 
; r . 


* 1 Hy 





an 
A sound and spotless business back- 


ground is imperative. All replies will 
be kept confidential. Write Box 5838, 
Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
FOR NATIONAL as 
TRADE MAGAZ 


Only top-flight aeaaien salesman 
who can earn a minimum of $10,000 
need apply. Draw an plus 10% com- 
— Write fully ving back- 
und and experience to Box 5797, 
alter ae cae r. 


gel —— 

sive, de- 

engable. etitive eld, ld, BA of 
rot y gone and out. Must be 


; layout, account builder. 
Pap 65 plus bonus for increase. Open 
July 1. Send all details =. photo. 
Box 5855, Editor & Publish 
SALESMAN—Northern Ohio, 7 day 
reine: 17,000 circulation. Space 

on weekly minimum ‘contract. 
Must have ‘‘Know-How’’ to service 
and develop established accounts and 
aggressive enough to aeeare aoe ones, 
Box 5841. Editor & Publish 
WANTED: SPECIAL EDITION and 
eget page advertising solicitors. 

with references as _ to honesty, 
from Jack Gallagher, Tom Briggs, 





RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 





ey SCORCHER. Ourved-plate 
casting box for one-half inch plate, 
38 9/ter cut-off. Times-Bulletin, Van 


rt, 


70 


Kelch, Bostwick or Leach pectarres- 
eekly pay on all yn Tet 
counts, 20% plus 5% res Oham- 
ber of ccumrse Publication, 4,000 
big member firms, plenty of ,coopera- 
tion. See or write but don’t phone 

24th floor, Architects 


EDITOR BUSINESS 
PAPER 


Markati hifeati, 





trade with 
New York, has 
Would like one 


who is a fluent writer with dyna- 


headquarters in 


opening for editor. 


mic style; also a good mixer and 


capable of addressing trade organ- 


izations, ete. Our organization 


knows of this advertisement. Apply 


in full eonfidence. Box 5801, Editor 


& te maner 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT — College 
graduate with broad, general news- 
paper editorial experience to assist 
managing editor New England 20,000 
evening paper. Must able help 
write editorials, help on desks, take 
over in absence managing — — 
permanent prospects for youn 
preferably married, with New England 
background. Requirements: good 
judgment, mind for details, willing: 
ness work hard, honest wish to settle 
small seacoast city, excellent refer- 
ences. No floaters, boy wonders. Rec- 
ord must stand close scrutiny. Write 
~ eras Box 5834, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


GENERAL REPORTER—Man to han- 
dle all types of news in small com- 
munities. Driver’s license and Le 
edge of sports required. 


year, 
excellent future for top-flight man. 
Give past and present position, organ- 
ization, phone number for — 
Box 5875, Editor & Publish 
WANTED: FLOOR MAN aD COM- 





tion on good daily in yah =. 
Above average scale. oe 

time clocks. Write Daily cote 
Huron, S. D. 

WANTED—*mechanical superintendent 
for modern newspaper plant. Must be 
experienced in erecting and maintain- 
ing all equipment. Executive abilit; 

necessary. ermanent position. Ref- 

erences. Warren Tribune Chronicle, 
Warren, Ohio 

WE NEED soundly trained man to re- 
organize, manage and operate our 
composing room. Thorough familiarity 
oe machines and layout es- 
sential ermanent position. en 
shop. Located New Jersey. Write Box 
5885, giving personal information, 
salary expected. Interview will be ar- 
ranged. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. ¥. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ag nto HARD WORKING 


VER’ iG 
Approximately 150,000 Pop. City 











ness Manager, Advertising Director or 
Publisher’s Assistant. 
AsO for availability very 
waeag 
85 years old, approximately 20 
years ta” business, top industry ref- 
earnings in past $9,500.00 
. Wish a reasonable Pag, a 
tunity to grow and can earn it. 
5843, Editor & Publisher. 


wey WANTED— 


TISING 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN. te 
enced Classified, Display. Capab le 
salesman, with layout aad art ab ay. 


Married, family, interested good living 
conditions, progressive community. 
Best references, good record. Write 
Box 5870, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 87, em- 
ployed. college, married, sober, de- 
pendable. layouts, sales, merchandis- 
ion. Prefer a 15,000. 
Write 4132 Stanford, Dallas, Texas. 
CLASSIFIED manager—18 years top 
flight experience all phases small, me- 
dium and metropolitan dailies. Suc- 
cessful management record gained 
through wor planned —s aos 








George Keary, 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ceptable. Nebraska city of 15, 000. 
Write fully. Box 5872, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EDITOR & 


tion and staff training. 
5860, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER for June 17, 1950 

















s. 
- 








wr — 





arrgiNe = a weekly 
opportunity ecge 
or My Mi mast, South pre 
Presently ,500_ bracket. 
Box ‘5851, Editor & Publisher. 
BOSTON University Journalism grad- 
uate, 2 years art school, desires ad- 
vertising start. Knowledge of layout. 
Vet, e 26, single. anywhere. 
J. M. Johnson, 24 fiage Street, Ar 
lington, Massachusetts. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER—10 years 


ong 

Married, responsible. 
Good record. Middle Atlantic region 
ee: Write Box 5869, Editor & 
u 


weekly 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ARTISTS 





ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR 
IMustrator and Art Director of Sun- 
day paper now discontinued. Adver- 
tising neeeey bn and newsps) 
backgro to top-notch 
ished. ‘illusteations “ier either Editorial 
or Advertising Departme: a 
knowledge of Roto magazine 
pe layouts, covers and illustrations. 

oo gent art =~ for_color fea- 
Young man. ferences. 
i peas. "Editor s Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 








CARTOONIST—12 years’ experience 
sports, editorial, human interest, let- 
tering, layouts. Topnotch work. Now 


7 





en Box 5780, Editor & 
isher. 

TORIAL OARTOONIST: Inde- 
pendent Republican, winner of Na- 
tional Cartoon - . 
desires to change 

efer po Femane - east. a "S176, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— 
peace 
CIROULATION MANAGER—Top abi- 
ee Thoroughly experienced all 





phas 
45, hy man. Sober, honest. Avail- 
able on 15 days’ notice. sale 
South, Southwest, Around 

over daily. Box 5849, Editor % Mul 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER — Experi- 
enced daily and weekly papers, home 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





> ae a Presse. _ 
city, relations, publishing, p: 

duction, and Peabody Ecripter vir nis 
persistent, persevering, paient, par- 


ticular, —— and penetr: 
wants editorial sition = will listen 





to ae _ a For- 
mer er in a years. 
Free lance copy and gency, 8 Family, 
degree, 29, travel or relocate. Salary 
secondary, may invest. Most promis- 
ing offer. Box 5888, Editor Pub- 
lisher. 

CANADIAN 


repo: 

small, medium Geiics” Desire  peatiion 
medium daily anywhere . A. Pull 
references. Hard worker. Box 5835, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CAPABLE newspaperman with flair 
for outdoor Cee exhaustive editing 





and repo experience; sales to 
es qutaeee publications; goo 
photographer; desires mobile heatacee 


ost with outdoor magazine. Box 5862, 
Editor & Publisher. 
CITY editor, midwest daily, 
chance to prove self in an 
pacity on a daily. 
Editor & Publis 
CONSOTENTIOUS and CAPABLE 
m both these—and more. 





seeks 
y news ca- 
Box 5815, 





mes H, 1 rk on daily. BA Jour- 
nalism. Daily or cigs Salary no 
object. Go anywhere. nowledge of 
sports. vos Single. Box 5880, itor 
& Publis’ 

CUB re = wanted on pai or 
organ. ra a car. Box 58st, Edi- 


tor & Publ 
DAILY or Sy soporte and/or 
deskman. yracuse Journalism '50. 
Phi Beta Kappa. ee = = 
reporting for weekly 
ay for campus daly; 
news, write it 
Serr. Editor & Publis 
DESIRE job on _— aa general, 
ing. Youre a 





ote Gas 
zing. 





avel. 
a 5416 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
a. 





DEPENDABLE young copy reader 
seeks desk job on daily; go anywhere. 


50,000. 
in journalism. Box 5808, Editor & 
Publisher. 
EDITOR AND BY-LINE 

Highly skilled copy desk, city desk, 
rewrite and makeup. Specialties: Fea- 
tures and editorials. A.B. English, 
French Lit. graduate study. 








delivery, mail, thoroughly conversant | productive ne A-1 references, 

A.B.0. and other details. Presently | among them 0. Mulvaney of the 
employed, seeks Pe connection. | AP. Louis no “Clarke, i Park Ter- 

Box 5812, Editor & Publisher. race, W., New York 34, N. Y., Tel: 

WANT to increase circulati ex- | LO_9-2890. 

ense? 18 years experience, ‘available 


‘or small dally. Circulation egg rs 
routeman, business office. st 
erence. Box 5871, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 








COVERING SAN FRANOISCO for 
Trade Magazines, General Assign 
ment, Features. Godfrey Lehman, 580 
Market St., San Francisco, Oalif. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
A-1 EDITOR, SDX. Box 5890, 
Editor & Publisher. 








ERIENCED Reporter; 26; college 
graduate, 28 months experience, now 
employed, wants job on medium size 
daily Box 5751, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HIGH-PRESSURE, active news-spot 
wanted by American reporter return: 
ing from Europe. Student philosophy. 
psychology, ogg oe en’ 

interest feature: 





3% YEARS experience in news, fea- 
tures and = > smal) wesbly and 
large im. A 
Labor Re’ anna po year Law. Box 
5783, Editor & Publisher 
REPORTER-FEATURE WRITER _ 
nr 4 with some experience seeks 
B.A. Journalism. Good medical 
po ‘social studies background. Box 
5889, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER. PHOTOGRAPHER, fast, 
dependable—Two TE! nce, 
68. 


ea Prefer small- 
daily. Box 5859, Editor , Pub- 





pommel FEATURE he cant 


- “Boston references. All beats aa 
write. If you have a hole on your 
staf, plug it i. Guy bey 








| ll 

REPORTER-Male, single, 29, 8 years 

ay rn daily, press serv 
Army correspondent. ms travel. 

a 5763, Editor & Publisher. 

EEK job on good ablication. Year 
Pr reporting, write a New York 
City Weekly. 24. hon- 
Columbia Journalism MS. Best 
Box 5817, Editor & Pub- 





ors, 





references. 

lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER—seeks sports job 
on good sized daily. All around ex- 


erience on weekly, daily, eos 26. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
BROAD Teskeronnd "por coal, 
BROAD background 9 « 

. MA. 588. 
Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 








FLOORMAN 
Twenty years os Ry 


-hand 
'Y mark-up and some lockup for 


smaller cylinder presses. 

situation with trade- 
ne ene live-wire 

vukly Por ad house, 4. i z 

work. Beginner =. .* ; 


— yermenes® 


oO rtunity to m: 
or machine composition. 


ngle—40—settled habits—vet—hard 
- er—non- — but eligible—Oan 
locate enywhese, oh ay job with oppor- 
tunities and right pe Avail- 
able at once. repli 


Box 
Editor & Publisher 








PRODUCTION a or mocenien’ 
dent, years 0 
gn Prefer Midwest “py 
would consider any offer. Excellent 











Box 5883, 
ill go anywhere. Journalism references. Now employed. 
Top references. Box 5873, Editor & | Editor & Publisher. 
Publisher. PLANT superintendent 36 years ex- 
SPORTSWRITER perience handling men, o py erect- 
sports desk of Stars and ast pes cen (ie ing, trou -¥., “~~ 
yopean, Edition) Ei Santora, Aber: | Gcoy sresess., Cam sawure, presses Ani 
aa | ae Gollere grad. married, Now 
TELEGRAP sokuna executi pacity. 
experience. Sed pa nee ng lent references. Box 5755, "eaitor & 
Routh. Box , Editor & Publisher.| Publisher. 
TENA OC THOROUGH 
Reasonably clever reporter wants job SITUATIONS WANTED— 
in New ork Oy. area. Has B.A., PHOTOGRAPHERS 
UC. 3 lumbia University RAPHER now em- 


Journalism; iebou 2 rom 

er apprenticeship 0! 

Times. Will ite sound, clean, oo 

libelous copy in Cope for apeaeee: 

— commensurate wo} “i 
ary 7-0 


or write Leonard Gross, c/o Apt. he 4 
ae. West End Avenue, New Yor! 


TOP-FLIGHT Editor-Editorialist, ful- 
ly qualified to direct — and policy, 
of proved capacity for community 
leadership and _ writ: fa that commands 
respect, available to large or medium 





ee Le 
STAFF PHOTOG! 
idwest daily. 12 
vars expe ens n Black / White & 
Color photography. \- 
jience for any assign 
Slat PLUS. exeallent Technical back- 


f editorial and adverti: 

teshy. Present salary over $5,000 per 

year. as re — = —_ 
° ‘ete: 

Fensons. Prete 00. Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 











= hae ou Shiner on record. Bos 5874, SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 
TRADE EDITOR (i ROMOTION-ADVERTISING 
Availabe September 3 - UTIVE with thorough, spoons 
Unusual blishi: ewspaper — ri se 

Ea a man treet fe he Geaee hgl e 
tion, pein Then ey — general Metall. tant Yo busy publisher. Oongenial, ag- 
Prefer California, Hawaii or Florida.| gressive, forty, ly man. $10,000 


— Boyce ‘Ave. "Lee An- 








stenography. x rably warm elie 
mate. NO REPLIE S unless job offers 
¢ IRREGULAR HOURS 
INTEREST IN WORK ey HIGH- 
LY VALUED THAN UNION SCHED. 
ULES. Box 5810, Editor & Publisher. 





° 
A 











Vets 4 


pct Ee gprs % el Soa 
ox éssi,, eiito 





AVAILABLE NOW 
ABLE reporter wants job 
newspaper. 


on daily 
Writes readable, accurate 
copy. o clock-watcher. Eager to 
learn. Friendly personality. Cheerful 
disposition. niversity of Michigan 
graduate. ill go sareneee ox 
5868, Editor & Publisher. 
AARDVARK-to-zither reporter, M. 8S. 
Columbia University Journalism (Sack- 
ett Scholar), B. A. government UCLA, 
2, two years experience, Irwin Mos: 
kowitz, 628 W. 114 St . © 

5 YEARS news experience; desires 
house organ, public relations; Niag- 
= area. Box 5882, Editor & Pub- 
BA IN JOURNALISM, 24, vet. seeks 
Teporting experience on daily or 
weekly. Salary secondary. Box 5769, 
Editor & Publisher. 











JOURNALISM graduate, 22: sports 
writing, announcing on Pre- 
fer sports work. go anywhere. 
Write Box 5891, Editor *S Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN, 30, wire edi- 
tor-reporter one year, some experience 
as photographer and society editor, 








S., desires job on daily. Box 
5819. Editor & Publisher 
PLUGGED FOR PULITZER. All- 
round reporter, sparkling copy, ex- 
perienced rim, layout, editorials, play 


a seeks New York City area "paper 

Now empl top South- 
pot daily. Pieae ‘SChuyler 4-7276 
June 16 or 17 a.m. or Box 5879, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


REPORTORIAL work by man 26, 
married, recent graduate of University 
of Wisconsin with degrees in Jour- 
nalism and International Relations. 
ae but well-trained. Write 

orian, Box 2000, Univer- 














ae Branch P. O., Madison, Wis. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 17, 1950 





VERSATILE REPORTER 
Trained on top weeklies, now manag- 
ing 10M chain. Wants return to pod 
One year daily —— e, 8 
significant Navy Public 
work. Present responsible post calls 


for deft, astute iting, but have be- 
ginner’s attitude toward daily. 
Adaptable. Will accept. low starting 


salary for long-range opportunity on 
onality paper. No 
mtact for fu 
denres, ene. Box 5781, Editor e 
Publish 
WRITER: 
= 
Seareat wants position aera 
Box 5802. Editor S Publisher 
WEEKLY EDITOR-Reporter. 
enced, top background. 
family, vet, 38. Want to 
good town, west or southwest, and 
assume responsibility as earned. 
not perform miracles. Box 5761, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
YOUNG MAN, 32. single. two degrees. 
7% years experience, will work for 
peanuts if can get stock ownership in 
paper and purchase agreement for 


voung, married. veteran, 
rienced oe 








control _on owner’s death or retire- 
ment. Box 5796, Editor & Publisher. 








'y. 
to $15,000 Lge Se — 
b, surroundings . 
‘erailable on short notice. Box 588 
Waditor & Publish 


er. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 





OLLEGE PRESIDENTS—Would you 
ike to save on staff —_ Former 
AP newswoman, tor, pu 
lished author, now teaching, will put 
ond public relations on front 
page; teach one class English or—; and 
give "the budget a break in lieu of art 
classes: Address Writer-Teacher, Box 
181, Manning, South Carolina. 








FORMER mid PAperwo- 
man wants job where prime gaonene 
sibility is handling prosecaliie 
leases in New York Oity or vicinity. 
Write to Miss Baird, 108 mits Bt., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 


YOUNG BRAINS FOR FIRE! 


acco 
pm swtablished 
press contacts plus ad agency back- 
ground wants Bia ty with any- 
one who will show _ for 
creative effort. accoun: 
background. Can an i to handle any- 
thing. Box 5863, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


SOMETHING new has been added 
in the way of handling strike 
stories. 

Last week the printers walked 
off the job at the Meriden (Conn.) 
Daily Journal. On the same day 
management's statement appeared 
in the abbreviated edition running 
two columns down the middle of 
page one. 

After reviewing the recent his- 
tory of negotiations and the latest 
contract offer which was repu- 
diated by the members after man- 
= agreement with the union 

committee, the statement 
pone “The following figures 
were issued today by the company 
to show the annual earnings in 
1949 of the oy. caetent 
Meriden j S repo! 
to the Internal veins Bureau.” 

There followed a listing of the 
names of 32 strikers and their °49 
wages ranging from $5,447 to 
$3,848. The tatter gentleman, the 
paper explained “elected to take 
less time in order to perform his 
duties as City Assessor for which 
he is paid $1,776 annually.” Nine 
of them were over $5,000 and the 
balance all over $4.000. 

co * * 


A Lot oF people have given 
testimonials to the power and in- 
fluence of newspaper advertising 
but perhaps the most unusual 
comes from the New York State 
Department of Commerce. Sur- 
veys have been made by that de- 
partment in 50 communities check- 
ing on the advertising preference 
of shoppers. 

The Albany Knickerbocker 
News, a Gannett paper, last week 
quoted the results of one made of 
the shopping habits of residents in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

“Newspaper advertising is sig- 
nificant to Ogdensburg customers. 
According to the women shoppers 
who took part in this survey al- 
most 80% agreed that this medium 
of advertising helped them in their 
shopping. 

“In every community which has 
been the subject of a survey by 
the N. Y. State Department of 
Commerce newspaper advertising 
has been the first choice of cus- 
tomers, followed by window dis- 
plays and radio, respectively.” 

Henry Stock, advertising man- 
ager of the Knickerbocker News, 
advises “the question in the sur- 
vey was framed loosely and was 
not designed to promote newspa- 
per advertising; it was just the 
natural response of women to 
printed advertising distributed by 
newspapers in preference to all 
other media. I think it is signifi- 
cant that radio should show up 
even below windows.” 

We think so, too. 

os * * 


THREE MONTHS ago, E&P had 
a story from Grand Ledge, Mich., 


72 


3 


about a dispute between the ecdi- 
tor of the weekly Grand Ledge Re- 
minder and a justice of the peace. 
(March 4, page 66.) The story, 
after reporting how Editor Frank 
C. Weinert was bounced in and 
out of jail several times on con- 
tempt charges because of editor- 
ials he wrote about the justice’s 
handling of cases, stated “the press 
of the state had been treating it as 
something of a farce.” 

That was hard to believe, so a 
week later E&P said editorially: 
The newspapers would “be a lot 
more sensible if they would - 
with the lawyers in protecting th 
rights of an editor against Aes 
sponsible officials.” 

This week we can report prog- 


rted ress and let the case rest. Gov- 


ernor G. Mennen Williams has re- 
moved the 70-year-old justice of 
the peace. He found Magistrate 
Charles F. Young guilty of five 
counts of misconduct. Action was 
taken after members of the Michi- 
gan Bar Association joined the 
fray and Eaton County Prosecutor 
Robert C. Carr started ouster pro- 
ceedings. 

Guess it all goes to prove law- 


“ -yers are sometimes friends of 


newspapers. But how much bet- 

ter it would have been if local 

newspapers out there had seen the 

picture in its true light and gone to 

bat immediately also to correct a 

serious situation. 
ok * * 

Eprrors of the Richmond News 
Leader were as surprised as read- 
ers on June 3 when the editorial 
page turned up in a right hand 
position. The page had been 
made up in the composing room 
without anyone noticing the page 
number. 

Investigation disclosed: It was a 
16-page paper on that Saturday 
and two double trucks were needed 
in the center for comics and 
church news. This left only 12 
pages for everything else and by 
the time an unusually heavy classi- 
fied was taken care of, plus sports, 
there wasn’t any place left to put 
editorial except on page 3. 

John Kilpatrick, chief editorial 
writer, reports it was back on ‘a 
left hand page the next Monday 
and is still there. 

s * 

Anysopy who has ever been in 
the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington has probably met Jim 
Butler, E&P correspondent. If you 
didn’t meet him, you weren't in 
the right club. 

As a correspondent there is 
none better. But as a tooter of 
his own horn by mail, wire or 
‘phone he is a modest and retiring 
violet. We have to read about his 
activities at the club in the public 
prints. Currently, George Dixon, 
New York Mirror columnist ‘has 
been acting as Jim’s personal press 





Providence, R. I. 
June 18-22—Association of 
Newspaper Classified Pong 


ing M 
tel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

June 23-24—California Edi- 
torial C 6 
University, Calif. 

June 23-25—New Jersey 
Press Assn., 94th annual. -meet- 
ing and summer outing, Stock- 
ton Hotel, Sea Girt, N. J. 

June 26-28—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. 
summer conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

June 26-30 — American 

Newspaper Guild, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
June 27—PNPA, 
meeting, daily newspapers, 
Brookside Country Club, Potts- 
town, Pa. 











regional 





agent. Incidentally, we like the 
plugs E&P gets this way. 

Mr. Dixon reports this week 
that some members of the Na- 
tional Press Club have instituted a 
contest to pick the club’s outstand- 
ing bore, and Mr. Butler is head- 
ing up the committee of judges. 

How do you like this? Speak- 
ing of Butler, the columnist says 
he has “almost idolatrous admira- 
tion” for him, but “I will restrain 
myself and merely say that no man 
alive is more qualified for the post 
than he is. If he wishes to read 
anything but praise into the above 
he is entirely welcome.” 

Definition of ‘bore’ within she 
meaning of the contest is: “One 
who can say the least in the most 
words; who can drive a fellow 
member to drink or, worse yet, 
from his drink; one who has a 
complete monopoly on the notion 
that oral autobiography is the 
essence of companionship; one 
who regards a story or a joke to 
be, like wine, improved with age, 
and to be told with mileage, rather 
than point, the objective; one of 
few words, interminably repeated.” 

Nominations with supporting ar- 
guments are invited, according to 
the notice on the press club bulle: 
tin board, but “nominators bear in 
mind that they may find them- 
selves besting their own candidates 
in the process.” 

It ought to be an exciting con- 
test—wonder if we'll ever hear 
who won! 


s 

Newsman Joins Reds 

John Peet, 34, chief Berlin 
correspondent of Reuters, British 
news agency, asked and received 
asylum in Communist East Ger- 
many June 12 because of distaste 
for “western warmongers.” He 
said his move was finally 
prompted by the “lying reporting 
of the Anglo-American press” of 
the Whitsuntide Communist youth 
rally at Berlin. 


Newspapers 


PHILADELPHIA—Judge Joseph L. 
Kun, who directed a grand jury to 
investigate alleged tieups between 
court officers and gamblers as the 
result of an expose by Inquirer 
Columnist Frank Brookhauser, 
commended the newspaper for its 
public service. 

He told the jury that a free 
press has a right to expose corrup- 
tion and declared further: 

Most Important Medium 

“The most important means of 
dissemination of information that 
we have in this country regardless 
of the tremendous advances made 
in other lines of communication, 
as by wireless and radio and now 
television, remains the printed 
word, the newspaper. 

“Why? Because the thing that 
you hear over the radio is 
ephemeral. It goes through one ear 
and out the other; it just passes 
like a cloud or a wave. On the 
other hand, when a man in his 
home takes up a newspaper and 
reads it, a vivid impression is made 

. and he reflects on the situation 
portrayed by the words he reads. 

“Therefore, it is of the greatest 
importance to the ‘public interest 
that a newspaper should be free 
and untrammeled and unrestricted 
and that it should have every op- 
portunity to expose to public in- 
quiry anything which is believed 
is against the public interest.” 

Judge Kun also dealt emphati- 
cally with the right of the news- 
paperman to protect and keep con- 
fidential the sources of his infor- 
mation, as provided by the State 
Legislature’s Act of 1937. 

Likes ‘Confidence’ Law 

“If they could be compelled to 
testify as to who told them some- 
thing,” he said, “then nobody 


would tell them anything. It is as 


simple as that. Why? Because a 
good bit of information, no doubt 
information received in this very 
inquiry, came from people who 
would be afraid to have their 
names mentioned. 

“It would destroy the whole ef- 
fect of the thing (newspaper in- 
formation) if a newspaperman 
could be compelled to tell who 
told him something. That is why 
the act was passed. It was passed 
in the public interest. It was 
passed for the very purpose of 
enabling publications to get infor- 
mation.” 

a 


Awards to Teachers 


Datias, Tex. — The Dallas 
Times Herald gave checks of $250 
each to two recipients in the news- 
paper’s second annual “teacher- 
of-the-year” awards. Tom C. 
Gooch, president, presided at an 
award luncheon. Plaques also 
were given to principals of the 
two schools. 
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NO ELECTRIC 
UGHT FOR 
MAKE-UP 
NO ELECTRIC 
IRON 
Modern American Family Minus Electricity 
! What would you do without electric- remind us how much electricity does— 
ity in your home? Well—you could use —_ and how Jittle it costs. 
candles. And build fires. And entertain In your whole family budget, electric 
each other. And substitute elbow-grease service is about the smallest amount—and 
for all the jobs that electricity does the biggest bargain. What else gives you 
automatically. such value in comfort, health, ease and 
You'd be surprised how much it would — fun—and at such low cost? 
cost, in money, time, and trouble. I fact, America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
it almost takes a cartoon like this one to ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 
Names on request from this magazine 
7 “MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
Printed in U. S. A. 





KNOXVILLE RATES HIGt 
IN ADVERTISING’S BLUE BOOK! 


BLUE CHIP MARKET— Wealthy, progressive Knoxville is an 
important industrial and agricultural center, headquarters of 
TVA, only major city within retail shopping range of atomic 
Oak Ridge. Knoxville’s 42,600 families have the amazingly high 
average effective buying income of $4,926!* 


BLUE PANEL. JURY—Continuous Consumer Research Panel— 
joint project of the Knoxville News-Sentinel and University of 
Tennessee— provides advertisers with accurate insight into market 
conditions and trends, yardstick of merchandising effectiveness, 
in this choice test market. 


BLUE RIBBON SERVICES—The Knoxville News-Sentinel provides 
advertisers with invaluable exclusive reports on retail outlets 
including the Grocery Distribution Survey, route lists, city 
maps, the Standard Market and Media Data Forms, other 
up-to-the-minute surveys. 


STANDOUT MEDIUM IN 


OUTSTANDING MARKET 
Daily circ.: 105,222 

Sunday circ.: 111,736 

(ABC Report of 12 months ; 
ending June 30, 1949.) COVERS BOTH KNOXVILLE AND OAK RIDGE 
“Gales Management Survey of . . . DELIVERS 95.8% COVERAGE IN KNOXVILLE, GETS 70% | 


B x 4 q 
ee OF ‘ALL GENERAL ADVERTISING IN KNOXVILLE PAPERS! 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK . . . .World-Telegram ores + + « News-Sentinel 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 














